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Page 10 line 19 read Ray inſtead of Race. Page 18 line 9 Breton inſtead of 
Britain. Page 20 line 4 des inſtead of de. Page 24 line 41 Chaplain inſtead of 
Almoner, Page 36 (the Note) A Livre is 10d. Halfpenny inſtead of A Livre is 
Is. 8d, Page 40 line 33 broad inſtead of round. Page 60 line 19 Chaudiere in- 
ſtead of Chandiere. Page 61 the laſt line Plane inſtead of Plain, Page 64 laſt 
line Shamois inſtead of Shamios. Page 68 line 44 againſt the Wind inſtead of 
with tbe Wind, Page 70 line 31 after the Word Kind read of. Page 74 laſt line 
read Ia before Fleche. Page 81 line 38 Bere for Beet, Page 85 line 28 turning 
for burning, Page 95 line 11 Soleil for Soliel, Page 97 line 40 read no after the 
Word Time. Page 99 line 4 read it before is. Page 103 line 23 fruirful inſtead 
of faithful. Page 111 line 32 Scandinavia inſtead: of Scandinaria. Page 115 
line 9 not inſtead of no, Page 136 line 16 read 100 Poles for 70 Yards, Page 
175 line 16 read Grandmother inſtead of Great Grandmother. - Page 183 line 
21 Grandmother inſtead of Great Grandmother. Page 190 line 27, 100 Poles in- 
ſtead of 70 Yards. Page 204 line 44 Chaplains inſtead of Almoners. Page 205 
line 12 Chaplain inftead of Almoner, Page 232 read Letter XXII. inſtead of 
XXVI. Page 238 line 45 Maiz inſtead of Wheat, Page 239 line 14 read 
Maſs inſtead of . Page 269 line 36 Weed of White Fir inſtead of "Word 
7 7 Page 283 line 8 is inſtead of bis, Page 284 line 8 Seragglers in- 

of Stagglers. Page 325 line 5 read Seine for Siene. Page 338 read Great 
Gainers by inſtead of Great by Gainers. In ſeveral Places from Page 345 read 
Biloxi inſtead of the Biloxi, Page 373 line 18 read in inſtead of the. Page 4376 
2 — inſtead of reckened, Page 379 line 3 4% Zaſt inſtead of &y 
orth Zaſt. 564 
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Pu n ATASS, Zune . by 
Apv ERTISEMENT of the TRANSLATOR. 2 
A theſe Letters were begun to be written in the 
Year 1720, yet the Writer has, by Notes, taken Notice 
of what material Alterations have been made ſince. It is, be- 
yond Doubt, the moſt perfect Account of Canada that is extant, 


And it is ſaid that it was from this Work in particular that our 
- Miniſters formed their Notions of the Importance of Canada, 


| and the vaſt Advantages which might be derived therefrom. - 


And at the ſame Time it gives the moſt accurate Deſcription of 
* the Country, it affords much Entertainment, by the particular 
Account it gives of the Manners, Cuſtoms, Se. of the various 

Inhabitants of theſe vaſt Countries. Fs beet: ae Ss. 
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- Que B * C wo A 


ſome Paſſage of 83 Days: wo had howeyer but 


becauſe I ſuffered pr area b y. 7% *; 1 
Dove a | Month. J flattered myſelf that ſhould have 


from it, becauſe I had ſuffered it twice before; but there are 425 


ſuch is mine. And in the Co 
Sickneſs, it is not poſſible to attend to what paſſes in the Ships 
On.the other Hand, nothing is mote barren than a Voyage li 
; for the chief Obſervation to be made, is, whence the Wing 
1 how much the Ship gets 3 and if it Lg in the 
right Courſe; for duri 25 thirds of the Way chere 18 
to be ſeen but Sk ad Wares” However, I Hall ly wo 2 
form you of what cin remember, t that is moſt l to 


Conſtitutions which cannot che} road with this Element, and 


Arrived in this City y after a tedious an: {cob 


1000 Leagues to make, ſo you. 3-7 we don't 
always go Poſt at Sea, as 11. 5 44. 85 0 t a+ Corp 
uſed to lay. I made no 1 


tion we find ourſelves under this 


2 


— 


Is Ee have heard ſome Seamen ſay, that t 
Anc 
who ſays, that he never found leſs than 25 on the Bank; it is 
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ſome Minutes Amuſement; to keep, as well as I can, the Promiſe 
I made you. | | 

We ſtaid in the Road of Aix the 1ſt of July, and the 2d we got 
under Sail by Favour of a ſmall Breeze from the North-Eaſt. The 


three firſt Days we had ſcarce any Wind, but yet it was in our Fa- 


vour, and we comforted ourſelves, becauſe this made the Sea very 
leaſant. It looked as if it wanted to flatter us, before it ſhewed 
itſelf in it's worſt Humour. The 4th or the 5th the Wind changed, 
and came directly againſt us, the Sea ran high, and for near ſix 
Weeks we were toſſed in a very extraordinary Manner; the 
Winds changed continually, but they were oftner againſt than 
for us, and we were almoſt always obliged to fail as near the 
Wind as poſſible. | , 
The gth of Auguſt our Pilots thought themſelves . N en 
a Great Bank of Newfoundland, an 
Gr 2 "org tron of the ere not — 4 — — But from xd 
* uy 9th to the 16th we made ſcarce any Way. 
What they call the Great Bank of Newfoundland, is properly a 
Mountain hid under Water, about 600 Leagues from France to 
the Weſt. The Sieur Denys, who has given us a very good 
Work of North America, and a very inſtructive Treatiſe on the 
Cod Fiſhery, makes this Mountain extend 150 Leagues from 
North to South; but according to the moſt exact Sea Charts, it 
begins on the South Side, in 41 Degrees North Latitude,” and it's 
Northern End is in 49 Degrees 25 Minutes. The Truth is, it's 


two extremities grow ſo narrow, that it is difficult to mark it's 


Bounds. It's greateſt Width from Eaſt to Weſt, is about go 


French and Engh/h Sea Leagues; between 40 and 49 1 Lou 
ey have c 


or in five Fathom Water, which is againſt the Sieur Denys, 


certain that in many Places there are above 60. About the Mid- 


dle of it's Length on the Side of Europe, it forms a kind of Bay, 
che Pit; and this is the Reaſon, that of two Ships 


which they cal 
which are upon the ſame Line, and in Sight of each other, one 
ſhall find Ground, and the other none. hen 

_ Before we arrive at the Great Bank we meet with a ſmaller one, 
which is called the Jacgus Ban. Some ſay there is another be- 
fore this, which is of a conical Figure; but I have ſeen ſome 
Pilots who of the three make but one, and they anſwer the 
Objections which are made to this, by ſaying that there are Hol- 
lows in the Great Bark, the Depth of which has deceived thoſe who 
make three of it, becauſe they did not let out Line fufflcient. 


Whatever may be the Figure and Extent of this Mountain, 


which it is impoſſible to know array . find here a - 
8 


gious Quantity of Shells, and many Kinds of Fiq of all Size: 


* 
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the greateſt Part of which ſerve the Cod for Food; the Number of 


which ſeem to equal the Grains of Sand that cover the Bank. For 
above two Centuries they have loaded two or three hundred Ships 
every Vear, and the Number ſcarce appears to be leſſened. But 
they would do well to diſcontinue this Fiſhery now) and then, 
eſpecially as the Gulf of St. Laurence, the River itſelf for above 
60 Leagues, the Coaſts of Acadia, of Je Royal +, and of New- 
foundland, are almoſt as well ftock'd with this Fiſh as the, Great 
Bank. Theſe are, Madam, real Mines, which are more valuable, 


and require much leſs Expence, than thoſe of Mexico and Peru. 


We ſuffered greatly all the Time that the contrary Winds 
ept us upon the Frontiers of this Song 


The Cauſe of the dom of Cod Fiſh, for it is the moſt di. 


Winds and Fogs a. agreeable and inconvenient Part of the 
bout the Bank. whole Ocean. The Sun ſcarce ever ſhews 
himſelf, and the greateſt Part of the Time we have thick and 
Cold Fogs ; which is ſuch a Sign of approaching the Bank, that 
they cannot be miſtaken. What can be the Cauſe of a Phæno- 
menon ſo remarkable and conſtant ? Can it be the Neaghboge- 
hood of the Land and the Woods that cover it-? But, es that 
Cape Race, which is the neareſt Land to the Great Bank, is Thirty- 
five Leagues diſtant, the ſame Thing does not happen upon all 
the other Sides of the Iſland; for the Iſland of Newfoundland is 
not ſubje& to Fogs but on the Side of the Great Bank, every | 
where elſe its Coalts enjoy a pure Air, and a ſerene Sky. It is 
therefore probable, that it is the Nearneſs of the Great Bank that 
cauſes Fogs that cover Cape Race, and we mult ſeek for the Cauſe « 
upon the Bank itſelf. The following are my ConjeQures upon 
it, which I ſubmit to the Judgment of the Learned. 

I begin by obſerving that we have another Sign of approach- 


ing the Great Bank, which is that upon all its Extremities, which 


they commonly call its deep Shores or. Precipices; the Sea is al- 
ways rough, and the Winds high. May we not look upon this as the 
Cauſe of the Fogs which reign here, and ſay that Lr Agitation 
of the Water, the Bottom of which is mingled with Sand and 
Mud, thickens the Air, and makes it greaſy and that the Sun 
draws only the thick Vapours from it, which it can never 
diſperſe: It may be aſk'd me, Whence comes this Agitation of 
the Sea upon the Borders of the Great Bank, whilſt r where 
elſe, and upon the Bank itſelf, there N a profound Calm? 
This is the Cauſe if I miſtake not: We find every Day in theſe 
Seas, Currents which run ſometimes one Way, and fometimes 
another, The Sea, irregularly driven by theſe Currents, and. 
ſtriking impetuouſly againſt the Sides of the Bank, which are. 
almoſt every where perpendicular, is repulſed with the ſame 


Violence; which cauſes the Agitation we find here, 


+. This oe Breton, 
9 2 


| 


** 
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_ *» © If the ſame Thing does not happen upon the Approach of all 
| deep Coaſts, it is becauſe all Rae not Rick a eo 
- this ; chat they have no Currents about them, vr that they are 
_ © not fo ſtrong ; or that they do not croſs one another; that they do 
not meet ſuch ſtee Coaſts, and are not repulſed With ſo much 
© Fores,” Skilful Mariners agree, that the Agitation of the Sea, 
and the Mud which it ſtirs, contribute 2 "to thicken the 
Air; but that the Winds occafioned hereby do not reach far.; 
and upon the Great Bark, at ſome Diſtance from its Sides, 
the Sea is as calm as in a Road, unleſs there is a ſtrong Wind 


: coming from ſome other Part. © 

It Was on Friday the 17th of Anuguſt, at ſeven o'Clock in the 
Ida. Evening, we found ourſelves upon the Bank, in 
een! 75 Fathom Water. Our Ship's Crew longed for 
Freſh Cod; but as the Sun was ſet, and the Wind was fair, it was 
thought beſt to take Advantage of it. About Aeven o'Clack at 
Night we had a ſtrong Wind at South Eaft, which with a Mizen 
= - Sail alone would have driven us 3 my 5 in an Hour. If this 
| Bad been all, by furling all our other Sails, which was inſtantly 

ft done, we Gald have had no Cauſe of Complaint ; but ther 
followed ſuch a heavy Rain, as if all the Cataracts of Heaven 
| were opened, attended with Thunder and Lightening, which fell 
| ſo near us that the Rudder remained unmoveable, and all the 
l Seamen who worked the Ship felt the Blow. It redoubled after- 
= wards, and a Hundred Pieces of Cannon fired together would 
| not have been louder : We could not hear one another; one Clap 
| ſucceeding another, before the firſt was over. We could not ſee 
1 each other in the midſt of the Lightening, becauſe it dazzled our 
3 Eyes; in ſhort, during an Hour and a baff e en to be in the 

| Hotteſt Fire of a Treneh ; the Hearts of the Bo deſt trembled, f 
the Thunder always remained over our Heads ; and if it had 

fallen a ſecond" Tile upon us, we might have gone to ined 


| 


Cods, at whoſe Expence we reckoned ſoon to: haye d. 
Had not What is called &. Eine, * Fire given us Notice of 
— Hurricane, we might have been ſurprized and overſet under 
After an Hour and a Half the Rain ceaſed, the Thunder 
grumbled only at a Diſtance, and the Lightenings were only 
weak Flaſhes in the Horizon. The Wind was till fair, but not 
ſo ſtrong, and the Sea appeared as ſmooth as Glaſs ; then every. 
ore wanted to lay down; but all their Beds were wetted ; the Rain 
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Had penettated thro” the imperteivable Cracks, which is ineyi- 
table, when the Veſſe] is greatly loaded : We ſhifted as wekould, 
and thought our ſelves happy to come off ſo well. hate ver 
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raven in North ien. 
is violent never laſts long, eſpecially the South Eaſt Winds; at : 
leaſt in theſe Seas. The Calm returned with the Day, we made 
no Way; but we made ourſelves Amends by F _ 3 
Every Thing is good in the Cod while it is freſh; it logſes 

3 e nothing of its Goodneſs, and becomes ſome- 
| * enn ae when it has been two Days in 

tht R ' Salt; but it is. the Fiſhers only who eat the 

' beſt Parts of it; that is to ſay, the Head, the Tongue, and the 

Liver: To preſerve all theſe Parts would take up tod much Salt; 

ſo they throw all into the Sea which ops cannot conſume' at 

the Time of Fiſhing, [The largeſt Cod that I faw-was.not 3 
Feet long; yet thoſe on the Great Bazk are the largeſt ; but there 

is perhaps no other Creature in Proportion to its Bigneſs, that 
has ſo wide a Mouth, or that is more voracious. We find in the - 
Stomach of this Fiſh, Pieces of broken Pots, and Bits of Iron 
and Glaſs. Some People fancy they 3 all this, but this is 
diſcovered to be a Miſtake, which was founded upon finding in 
them ſomePieces of Iron half worn away. Now, we are convinced, 
that the Cod can turn itſelf Infide-out like a Pycket, and that 
the Fiſh frees itſelf from any Thing that troubles it by this 
Means. The Fiſh of the Great Bank Is what is ſalted; and this * 
is what they call Vgite Cod, or more commonly Green Cod, M. 
Denys ſays, he has ſeen as fine Salt made in Canada, as they bring 1 
from Brouage; but after they had made the Expriment in Marſhes, +16 
which they had dug for that Purpoſe, they ſtopped them up 
again. Thoſe who moſt exclaimed that this Country was good 
for nothing, have been more than once the very K e that — 
hindered us from making any Advantage of it. The Dry Cod 
cannot be made but upon the Coaſt ; and this requires great Care 
and Experience. M. Denys, who allows that all thoſe that he has 
ſeen carry on this Trade in Acadia, had ruined themſelves. by it, 
proves ebe, and makes it appear very. plain, that it was 
wrong to conclude from hence, that there was not a Plenty of 
Cod. But he alledges, that to carry on the Fiſhery with Succels, 
the Fiſhermen muſt be ſettled in the Country; and theſe are 
his Reaſons. Every Seaſon is not fit for this Fiſhery, it can only < 
be carried on from the Beginning of May to the Lad of Aug Fi 


Now if you have Seamen from Fraace, either yon muſt pay them 
for the whole Year, and the Charges will eat up the Profit ; or. 
you will only pay them during the Time of the Fiſhing, and 
that, will not do for them, 'To-think” of, em loying them the 
reſt of the Time in ſawing Planks, and catting 1, is quite a 
wrong Notion, for it would not anſwer the Expence.* But ifthey _ 


rue Remark, if a juſt one, may put us out of Fear of the Fes 
| — us at preſent in the-Fiſhery by what is allowed to them by che 
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are Inhabitants, you will be better ſerved; and it will be their 


own Faults if they don't thrive: They will take their Time 


for the Fiſhery; they will chuſe the beſt Places; they will gain 
much during four Months, and the reſt of the Year they will 


work for themſelves, in their Habitations. If this Method had 


been taken a hundred and WT Years ago, Acadia had now been 


one of the moſt 128 Colonies in America, For whilſt they 


affected to publiſh in France, it was impoſſible to make any Thing 
of this Country, it enriched New England, by the Fiſhery alone; 
altho* the Engliſo had not all the Advantages there, which we 


could have had. 


When we are paſſed the Great Bank, we meet with ſeveral 
ſmaller ones, almoſt, equally abounding with Fiſh as the Grea:z 
Bank. There are indeed few or none of thoſe Fiſh- which require 
warmer Seas; but there are a great Number of Whales, Spouting 
Fiſh, Porpoiſes, Sc. and many others of Teſs Value. We have 


more than once had the Diverſion of the Fight between the 
Whale and the Sword Fiſh, and nothing 1s more entertaining : 
The Sword Fiſh is as thick as a Cow, ſeven or eight Feet long, 


gradually leſſening towards the Tail. It takes its Name from 
its Weapon, a Kind of Sword three Feet long, and four Inches 


wide; it is fixed above its Noſe, and has a Row of Teeth on each 


Side an Inch long, at an equal Diſtance from each other: This 
Fiſh is good with any Sauce, and 1s excellent eating ; its Head 
25 better eating than a Calf's, and is bigger and ſquarer; and 


the Eyes are very large. 


The Whale and the Sword . age Wb hting, 
x and the latter, they ſay, is always the Aggreſ- 
3 7 2 ſor. Sometimes two Sword Fiſh join Wala 
n 770 7% a Whale, and then it is not an equal Match ; 
5 1 The Whale has neither Weapon offenſive nor 


defenſive but its Tail; to make Uſe of it againſt her Enemy, 
me 1 her Head under Water, and if ſhe can ſtrike her 


Enemy ſhe kills him with a Blow of her Tail; but he is very 
dexterous to ſhun it, and inſtantly falls upon the Whale, and 


runs his Weapon in its Back; moſt commonly it pierees not to 
the Bottom of the Fat, and ſo does it no great Injury. When 


the Whale can ſee the Sword Fiſh dart to ſtrike him, he plun es; 
but the Sword Fiſh purſues him in the Water, and obliges Fm 


to appear again: Then the Fight begins again, and laſts til! 


the Sword Fiſh Iooſes Sight of the Whale, which fights al- 


ways retreating, and fwims beſt on the Surface of the Wa- 


ter, | 
The Flettan or Hallibut is like a large Plaice ; what they 


call the Fler, is a ſmaller Kind; it is dark coloured on the 
Back, and white under the Belly; it is generally four or five 


Fees, 
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Feet long, and at leaſt two Feet broad, and a Foot thick ; it has 
a large Head : Every Part of it is h good and tender; 
they get a Juice out of the Bones, which is better than the fineſt 
Marrow. The Eyes and the Edges of the two Sides, which they 
call Relingues, are very delicate Bits. They throw the whole 
Body into the Sea to fatten the Cod, whoſe moſt dangerous E- 
nemy is the Flettan, who will eat three of them at a Meal. —[ 
ſhall ſay nothing of the various Kinds of Birds which live upon 
theſe Seas, and ſubſiſt only by Fiſhing ; for here all are Fiſhers. 
Many Travellers have deſcribed them, and have ſaid nothing on 
this Head that deſerves to be repeated. | 
The 18th, the Wind foir, we think the Winds have carried 
us a little too much to-the South, and we ſteer Weſt North Weſt, 
to get into our Latitude. Ihe Reaſon is, we have not feen the 
Sun theſe ten or twelve Days, and therefore could not obſerve 
our Latitude. This frequently happens, and is what cauſes the 
greateſt Danger of this Voyage. About i 7 in the Morning 
we ſaw a ſmall Veſſel, which ſeemed to make towards us ; we 
met it, and when we were near we enquired in what Latitude we 
were: It was an Engliſþ Ship, and the Captain anſwered in his 
own Language: We thought we underſtood him that we were 
in 45 Degrees ; we could wo ney truſt to this Account, for 
he might be under the ſame Miſtake as ourſelves : However, we 
took Courage, and as the Wind continued fair, we flattered our- 
2 if it did not change, we ſhould have paſſed the Gulph in 
two Days. f | | | | 1 
About four in the Afternoon thy Wind = Piet was 2 
| . Concern to us; however, this ſaved us. At 
Ppt Lug eleven at Night the Horizon appeared very 
Ry fe dark before us, tho? every where elſe the 
Za, Ot uet#s Sky was very ſerene: The Sailors of the 
of it, Watch * made no fcruple to ſay it was Land; 
the Officer made a Jeſt of it, but when he found they perſiſted | 
in the ſame Opinion, he began to think they might be in the 


right. By good Fortune there was very little Wind; fo that we 


hoped Day would appear, before we ſhould come too near the 
Land. At Midnight the Watch changed ; the Sailors who 
ſucceeded the firſt, were directly of their Opinion; but their 


Officer undertook to prove by good Reaſons, that the Land 


could not be there, and what they ſaw was only a Fog, which 
would diſperſe in the Morning ; he could not make them think 
ſo, and they continued poſitive in their Opinion, that the Sky 


* A Ship's Company is divided into four Bands, each of which are on Duty 
four Hours; each Band is commanded by an Officer, 


1 
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1 to have any Fog on that Side, if there was no 
At Day-break they all cried out that they ſaw Land, the Of. 
_ would not vouchfafe ſo much as to look that Way, but 
ed up his Shoulders, and four o'Clock ſtriking, he goes 
to fo Bel a mning that when he waked, they would find this pre- 
tended Land — . away. The Officer that ſucceeded, who 
was the Count de Yaudreuil, being more wary, began fucling 
ſome Sails, and ſoon ſaw this Precaution was neceſſary. As 
as it was Day-light they ſaw the Horizon almoſt all bordered with 
Land; and they diſcovered a ſmall Eagliſs Veſſel at Anchor, 
about the Diſtance of two Cannon Shot 1 — us. M. de Voutron, 
who was informed of it, immediately ſent for the incredulous 
Officer, who came out of his Cabin with much Reluctance, where 
he ſtill perſiſted that we could not be ſo near Land; he came, 
however, after two or three Summonſes, and at Sig ht of the Dan- 
e had been expoſed to by his "Obſtinacy, he ſtood afto- 
niſhed. He is, notwnctfiauding? the moſt &citful Man in France 
to na theſe Seas ; but too much Skill ſometimes does Harm, 
when we rel too much upon it. 

Nevertheleſs, Madam, 11 the Wind had not failed the Day be- 
fore, at four in the Afternoon, we had certainly been loſt in the 
Night; for we were Nn full Sail upon ſome Breakers, from 
whence we could not have eſcaped. The Difficulty was to know 
whereabouts we were; it was Certain we were not in 45 Degrees 
the Day before, but were we more to the South or North? On 
this we were divided in our Opinions. One of our Officers 
affirmed, that the Land we ſaw before us was Acadia; that he 
had, been there before, and remembered it: Another afſerted, that 
it was the Iſles of St. Peter- But what Probability is there that 
we are ſo far adyanced ? It is but twenty-four Hours ſince we 
were upon the Great Bank, and it is more than 100 Leagues from 
the Great Bank to the Illes of St. Peter. The Pilot Chaviteau 
maintained it was Cape Race: What a Miſtake, he, is there 
in our Reckoning there is no Doubt of it, and i it is no Wonder, 
as it is impoſſible to make Allowances for Currents wedonotknow, 
and which vary continually, as we have had no Obſeryation 
0 correct our Errors; but there is no Probability that we 
mould be either on the Coaſts o of Acadia, or on the Iſles of 
St. Peter, His Reaſons appeared * good, yet we ſhould have 


About 5 Years after, the ſame — miſtook in his Reckoning in a 
Inder much more fatal; he was till Maſter of the Camel, * having been 
ſeveral Days without an Obſervation, the Night of my 25th of Auguſt, this 
Ship was - wrecked upon à Rock near Louiſbourg, in Ie Rayal, and no 
Perſon was ſaved. They found by the — mg the Pilots, that they 
reckoned themſelves 70 Leagues from that Place. ts 
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been very glad if he had been miſtaken; for we conceived. how , 
vexatious it would be to be Wind-bound under Cape Race. In 
this Uncertainty, we reſolved to enquire of the Captain of the 
Engliſh Ship, and Cbaviteau had Orders to do it: At his 
Return he reported, that the Engliſß were as much ſurprized as 
we to find themſelyes in this Bay, but with this Difference, that 
it was the Place they were bound to: That Cape Race was before 
us, and Cape Brolle ten Leagues lower; that from the midft of thoſe . 
Breakers, upon which we had run a Riſk of being loſt, there 11-, 
ſued a River, at the Entrance of which there was an Engliſh . 
Village, whither this little Veſſel was carrying Proviſions, WE 
About 15 Years ſince, there happened to us in the ſame_ 
Place, a very ſingular Adventure, which put us in as much Dan- 
ger as that which I have juſt now mentioned. It was in Auguſt, 
and we had till then felt the Weather very hot: One Morning 
when we roſe, we were ſo pierced with the Cold, that every Body 
ut on their Winter Garments. We could not conceive from 
whence it could proceed, the Weather being fine, and no North 
Wind, In ſhort, the third Day at four o'Clock in the Morn- 
ing, a Sailor cried as loud as he could, Puffs that is to ſay, turn the 
Helm to the Windward ;. he was we'g: „ and the Moment after. 
they perceived a vaſt floating Piece of Ice, which ran cloſe by the 
Ship's Side, and againſt which we ſhould have been $45.5: if 


the Sailor had not had good Eyes, and if the Steerſman had not 


directly turned the Helm. | | 
I did not ſee this Tee, for I was not yet up; but all who werethen 
upon Deck aſſured us, that it ſeemedas high as the Towers of Ne- 
tre Dame at Paris, and was for certainty much higher than the Maſts 
of the Ship. I have often heard it affirmed that ſuch a Thing was 
impoſſible, becauſe it muſt have been prodigiouſly deep to riſe ſo 
high above the Sea; and that it was not poſſible that a Piece of 
Ice ſhould acquire that Height: To this I anfwer in the firſt 
Place, that to deny the Fact we muſt give the Lie to many People, 
for it is not the firſt Time that ſuch floating Rocks have been 
ſeen in the Sea, The Ship called the Matber of the Incarnation, 
making the ſame Courſe as we did, ran the ſame Danger'in open 
Day; the Rock of Ice which nearly occaſioned its Loſs, for Want 
of Wind to ſhun it, was ſeen by the whole Ship's Company, and 
judged to be much greater fill, than that which we met They 
add that the General Abſolution was given, as in Caſes of. the 
greateſt Danger. W { N 
It is certain in the ſecond Place, that in Hudſen's Bay there are 
ſome' of theſe Rocks of Ice formed by the Fall of Torrents, which 
come from the Tops of the Mountains, and which break away 
with a vaſt Noiſe during the Summer, and are afterwards driven 
about by the Currents, The = Jeremy who lived many AY 
_ | | o on wn 
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this Bay, ſays he had the Curioſity to ſound at the Foot of one 
of theſe Rocks of Ice which was aground, and that they let out 
an hundred Fathoms of Line without reaching the Bottom. But 
I return to our Voyage. ' 3 . 
Cape Race Madam, 1s the South == Pat of the Iſland of Neu- 
.- foundland; it is ſituated in 46 Degrees, and 
of Gaye Race. about 30 Minutes North Latitude * Coaſt 
runs from thence 100 Leagues to the Weſt, making a little to 
the North, and terminates at Cape Race, which is in 47 Degrees. 
About half Way is the great Bay of Placentia, which makes one 
of the fineſt Ports in America. Weſt South Weſt of this Bay, 
there is a high Land, which is ſeen at a great Diſtance, and ſerves 
to make it known: It is called Chapeau rouge (the Red Hat) 
becauſe at a Diſtance it appears in the Shape of a Hat, and isof 
| a reddiſh Colour. The 23d at Noon we were over againſt it, and 
in the Evening we came up with the Iſles of St. Peter, which were 
on our right Hand. | | : 
They are three Iſlands, the two firſt of which are very high, 
The Iles of St and from the Side on which we were, they 
Sth - appeared to be nothing but Mountains 
wo: ah covered with Moſs. They (ay that this Moſs 
covers in ſeveral Places fine Porphyry. On the Side of New- 
- foundland there are ſome Lands which may be cultivated ; and a 
pretty good Port, were we formerly had ſome Habitations, The 
teſt and moſt Weſtern of the three, which is moſt commonly 
called the Ifle Miquelon, is not ſo high as the other two, and 
appears very level; it is about three quarters of a League 
long. The 24th at Day break, it was 5 or 6 Leagues behind 
us; but after Midnight we had no Wind: About four o'Clock 
In the Morning, there aroſe a ſmall Breeze from the South Eaſt. 
Waiting till it was ftrong enough to fill our Sails, we amufed 
ourſelves with Fiſhing, and took a pretty large Quantity of Cod. 
. - Weſtopt two Hours longer than we ſhould have done, for this 
: = and we had ſoon Cauſe enough to repent it: It was eight 
Clock when we got under Sail, and we run all the Day in 
Hopes of diſcovering Cape Ray, which was on our right, or the 
little Iſle of St. Paul, which we were to leave on the left, and 
which is almoſt over againſt Cape Ray; but the Night came on 
before we could diſcover either. We heartily wiſhed then, we had 
made Uſe of the Time wg had loſt. What was the more vexatious 
we had about Midnight ahother Storm, much like that on the Great 
Bank, and knowing that we were near one of thoſe A flands 
. which we were to paſs between, we did not dare to make Uſe of 
the Wind, which would have carried us on at a great Rate. So, 
contrary to the Opinion of Chaviteau, who engaged to go for- 
ward without Danger, we lay by. 0 
At break of Day we diſcovered Cape Ray, upon which the 
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| Ile of Se. Paul and Cape Ray, is much wider; but our Sails 


confounded with thoſe which James Cartier diſcovered near the 
' Iſland of Newfoundland, Theſe I ſpeak of, are two Rocks, 


ſome Places, Veins of a reddiſh Colour. They have been often 


In two Hours more we could have doubled Cape Rofiers, and 
South Weſt, and the North Weſt Wind which roſe. ſoon after, 
Gulf; and we were obliged to wait here till the North Weſt 


dropped, which was not In five Days, in which we made only five 
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Currents bore us, and to encreaſe our Misfortune, we had no 
Wind to keep us off: We were almoſt upon it, when about 
half an Hour paſt five in the Morning a ſmall Breeze from the 
North Weſt, came in very good Time to our Aſſiſtance. We loſt 
nothing of it, and we got out of Danger, The North Weſt 
after having done us this good Office, would have obliged us 
extremely, if it had given Place to ſome other Wind; but at 
did not, and for two Days kept us at the Entrance of the Gulf 
of St. Laurence. On the third Day we paſſed between the Iſle of &. 
Paul, and Cape St. Laurence, which is the moſt northerly Point of Iſle 
; this Paſſage is very narrow, and we do not hazard ourſelves 
init, when the Air is foggy. The Paſſage which is between the 


were ſet to take the other, and we made Uſe of it. 
The Gulf of St. Laurence is 80 Leagues long, which we paſſed 
Of the Gulf of with a good Wind in twenty-four Hours, by 
Be. Dane ed the help of the Currents. About half Way we 
% Bind Hants, meet with the Bird Hand, which we paſſed 
the Bird Iſlands. „ithin Cannon Shot, and which muſt not be 


which ap to me to riſe perpendicular, about 60 Feet above 
the Sea; the largeſt of which is not above 2 or 300 Paces in 
Circumference : 'They are very near each other, and I believe 
there is not Water enough between them for a large Boat. It is 
difficult to ſay what Colour they are, for the Dung of the Birds 
entirely cover their Surface and Sides: Yet we diſcovered in 


viſited, and Boats have been entirely loaded here with Eggs of 
all Sorts: They ſay that the Stench is inſupportable. They 
add, that with the Penguins, which come from the neighbouring 
Lands, they find many other Birds which can't fly, The 
Wonder is, that in ſuch a Multitude of Neſts, every Bird im- 
mediately finds her own. We fired a Gun, which gave the Alarm 
thro? all this flying Commonwealth, and there was formed 
above the two Iſlands, a thick Cloud of theſe Birds, which was 
at leaſt two or three Leagues round. aa 
The next Day, about the Dawn, the Wind dropt all at once. 


have entered the River Sr. Laurence, which runs North Eaſt and 


would have ſerved us ; but we loſt two Hours of the twenty-four 
in Fiſhing,and in Conſequence, two Days at the Entranceof the 
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Cape Rofeers is properly the Entrance of the River S. Laurence, 
and from hence we muſt meaſure the Width of its Mouth, which 
is about 30 Leagues. A little on this Side, more to the South, 
are the Bay and Point of Gaſpe, or Gachepe. Thoſe who pre- 
tend that the River St. Laurence is 40 Leagues wide at its Mouth, 
meaſure it probably from the Eaſtern Point of Gap e. Below 
the Bay we perceive a Kind of Ifland, which is only a ſteep 
Rock, about 30 Fathoms long, 10 high, and 4 in Breadth: It 
looks like Part of an Old Wall, and tliey ſay it joined formerly to 
Mount Foli, which is over againſt it on the Continent. This 
Rock has in the midſt of it an Opening like an Arch, under 
which a Boat of Biſcay may paſs with its Sail ap, and this has 
given it the Name of the pierced Ifland : Sailors know they are 
near it, when they perceive a flat Mountain ſtand above others, 
and which is called Rowland*s Table. The Iftand of Bonaventure is 
a League diftant from the pierced Iſland ; about the ſame Diſtance 
is the Iſland Miſcou, which is eight Leagues in Compaſs, and has 
a very good Haven. Not far from this Iſland, there riſes out of 
the Sea a Spring of Freſh Water, which bubbles up, and makes a 
Jet like a Fountain pretty gh, | 
All theſe Coaſts are excellent for their Fiſhery, and the An- 
chorage is good every where. It would be eafy alſo to eſtabliſtr 
Magazines Pere for the Uſe of Quebec. But we have loſt a great 
deal of Time in purſuing the Fur Trade, which we ſhould have 
employed in the Fiſhery for Cod and many other Sorts of Fiſh, 
with which this Sea abounds, and in fortifying ourſelves in 
thoſe Ports, the Importance of which we have difcovered too 
late. | | 
But to return to our Voyage : It was natural upon having 
near us ſuch ſafe and convenient Retreats, that we ſhould have 
made Uſe of them, to wait for the Return of a fair Wind; bu 
they hoped it would return every Minute, and they wanted t 
take Advantage of it immediately. 1 FUN | ; 
At length, on Thurſday the 1oth of September, the North 
Weſt Wind dropt about Noon, when finding we could not ad- 
vance, or ſcarcely work the Ship, we — © ourſelves with - 
- fiſhing, and this Amueſment was again hurtful to us; for the 
Steerſman minding his fiſhing more than his Helm, let the 
Wind come upon Nis Sails : horn the Calm, we had driven 
| much upon the Iſle of Anticoſte, and this Neglect of the Steerſ- 
_ man brought us fo near, becauſe the Currents carried us that 
= Way, that we ſaw plainly all the Breakers with which the Iſland, 
is bordered. To compleat ourMisfortune, the little Wind which 
was juſt riſen failed us in our Neceflity. Len DW 4-4 Ke 
Had this Calm continued but a ſhort Time, we had been loft. 
A Moment after our Sails ſwelled a little, and we endeavoured . 


to 
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do change our Courſe, but the Ship, contrary to what is uſual, 


would not come to the Wind, and this twice together: A certain 


Proof, that the Current by which it was carried was very ſtrong. 
We thought ourſelves loſt without Reſource, becauſe we were 
very near the Rocks: To run the Riſk of turning about with the 
Wind in our Poop was extremely hazardous; but after all, there 
was nothing elſe to be done; ſo we ſet ourſelves to work, ratherto 
have nothing to reproach onrſelves with, then in Hopes of ſaving 
ourſelves; and in an Inftant we found by Experience, that Gon 
comes to the Aſſiſtance of thoſe that endeavour to help them- 
ſelves. The Wind changed to the North, it freſhened by Degrees, 
and about ſeven o'Clock at Night we cleared the Point of Auti- 
co/te, which had put us in ſo much Fear. . . 
This Iſland extends about 40 Leagues North Eaſt, and South 
D oo in oer be Weſt, about the Middle of the River &. Lau- 
Ite of TG 325 rence, but has little Breadth. It was granted 
| to the Sieur Joliet, * his Return from the 
Diſcovery of the Mififippi, but they made him no great Preſent. | 
It is abſolutely good for nothing: It is poorly wooded, its Soil 
is barren, and it has not a ſingle Harbour where a Ship may be in 
Safety. There was a Report ſome Years ago, that there was a 
Mine of Silver diſcovered in this Iſland ; and fo? Want of Mi- 
ners, they ſent from Quebec (where I was at that Time) a Gold- 
ſmith to make the Proof of it; but he did not go far. He ſoon 
perceived by the Diſcourſe of the Perſon who raiſed the Re- 
port, that the Mine exiſted only in his own whimſical Brain. 
The Coaſts of this Iſland are pretty well. ſtored with Fiſh ; 
nevertheleſs, I am perſuaded, that the Heirs of the Sieur Jolier 
would willingly change their vaſt Lordſhip, for the ſmalleſt Fief 
of France, - | ; | 
When we have paſſed this Iſland, we have the Pleaſure to ſee 
Land on both Sides, and to be aſſured of the Way we make; 
but we muſt ſail with a great deal of Caution up the River. 
Tueſday the zd, we left on the left Hand the Mountains of 
Notre Dame, and Mount Louis; it is a Chain of very high Moun- 
tains, between which there are ſome Vallies, which were 
formerly inhabited by Savages. The Country round about 
Mount Louis has ſome very good Land, and ſome French Habi- 
' tations. They might make here a very good Settlement for 
the Fiſhery, ef; ecially for Whales ; and it would be convenient 
for Ships which come from France, to find Aſſiſtance here, which 
they ſometimes extremely want. 'The next Night the Wind 
encreaſed, and was very near playing us an ugly Trick. We 
were not far from Trinity Point, which we were to leave upon 
our right; and the Steerſman thought us wide enough from it 


to be out of Danger; 


but M. de Voutron ſtarted up in a Fright, - 
crying - 
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crying out to the Steerſman to keep off the Shore. If this 
Order had been deferred a Quarter of an Hour, ' the Ship had 
run upon the Point, which ap ſome Moments after. The 
4th at Night, we anchored for the firſt Time, a little below 
what they call the Paps of Matane. They are two Heads of the 
ſame Mountain, which is about two Leagues within Land, 1 
do not think one can ſee a wilder Country ; there is nothing to 
be ſeen but poor Woods, Rocks, Sands, and not one Ineh of 
Land; there are indeed ſome ſine Springs, and Plenty of 
Wild-Fowl ; but it is impoſſible for any but Savages and 
anadians to follow their Game in ſuch a Place. On the other 
Side of the River is the Shoal of Manicouagan, famous for more 
than one Ship-wreck, which advances two Leagues into the 
 \River. It takes its Name from a River which riſes in the Moun- 
| tains of Labrador, makes a pretty large Lake, which bears 
the ſame Name, but more commonly that of S:. Barnabas, and 
diſcharges itſelf into the River St. Laurence acroſs the Sand: 
Some of our Maps call it /a Rivure Noire (the Black River.) 

The $th we ſet Sail, but it was not worth our while for the 
Way we made; but Variety of Amuſement and Exerciſe is good 
for Sailors. In the Nightof the 10th we made 1 e and in 
half a. League more we had cleared the moſt den t Paſſage of 
the River. We alſo ſnould have got into the ſtrong Tides, for to 
this Place they are hardly yet perceivable but at the Shores: But 
the Wind changed ſuddenly to the South Weſt, and obliged us 
to ſeek for Shelter, which we found under Iſle Verte or Green 
Nana, where we remained five Days. We wanted nothing here, 

but at the End of this Time, we reſolved to try if we could not 
find on the North Side, as we were made to hope, ſome Land 
Winds, which would carry us into the Tides. | 
We went —_ — . = ulinBaude ( no Mill) 
; e Traverſe is five Leagues over. Upon ar- 
oY "ag ogg riving here, I aſked to ſee the Mill, ard they 
Tadouſſac. ſhewed me ſome Rocks, from whence iſſued 
a ſtream of clear Water. They might build 
a Water-Mill here, but it is not likely it will ever be done. 
There is not perhaps a Country-in the World leſs habitable than 
this. The Saguenay is a little higher; it is a River which the 
largeſt Veſſels may go up 25 Leagues ; at the Entrance we leave 
the Port of Tadouſſac to the Right. The greateſt Part of our 
G phers have here placed a Town, but where there never 
was but one French Houſe, and ſome Huts of Savages who 
came there in the Time of the Trade, and who carried away 
their Huts or Booths, when they went away ; and this was the 
whole Matter. It is true that this Port has been a long Time 
| R 
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that the French reſorted hither as ſoon as the Navigation was 
free, both from France and Canada; the Miſſionaries alſo made 
Uſe of the Opportunity, and came to trade here for Heaven : 
And when the Trade was over, the Merchants returned to their 
Homes, the wg took. the Way to their Villages or Foreſts, 
and the Goſpel Labourers followed the laſt, to compleat their 
Inſtructions. Yet ſome Accounts, and ſome Travellers, have 
ſpoken much of Tadouſſac; and the Geogxaphers have ſu 
it was a Town; and ſome Authors have given it a Juriſdiction, 

Tadouſſac in other Reſpects, is a good Port, and they aſſured 
me that 25 Men of War mor here ſheltered from all Winds; 
that the Anchorage is ſafe, and Entrance eaſy, Its $ is al- 
moſt round, ſome ſteep Rocks of a — — Height ſurround 


it on all Sides, and a ſmall Stream runs from them, which may 


ſupply the Ships with Water. All the Country is full of Mar- 
ble; but its greateſt Riches would be the Whale Fiſhery. In 
1705, being at Anchor with the Herve in this Place, I ſaw four 
of theſe Fiſh, which were between Head and Tail, almoſt as 
as our Ship. The Biſcamers have followed this Fiſhery f y 
with Succeſs, and there is ſtill upon a little Iſland of their Name, 
and which is little lower than Iſle Verte (Green au) ſome Re- 
mains of the Furnaces, and the Ribs of the Whales. What a 
Difference is there betwixt a fixt Fiſhery, which they might fol- 
low quietly in a River, and that which they goto for 
with To much Danger and Expence. The two following Days 
there was no Land Wind, and we greatly regretted our firſt An- 
chorage, near which there were ſome French Habitations, whereas 
here we ſaw neither Man nor Beaſt: In ſhort, the 3d Day at 
Noon we weighed Anchor, and we cleared the Paſſage of LA. 
Rouge ( Red Iſland) which is difficult. You muſt bear upon 
the Iſland as if you would land on it, this is to ſhun the Pointe 
aux Allouetts (Lark Point) which is at the Entrance of 
upon the Left, and which advances greatly into the River; hav- 
ing done this, we change our Courſe. The Paſſage on the South 
of "Iſle Rouge is much ſafer, but to do this we muſt have gone 
back, and the Wind might have failed us. L' Ile Rouge 1s only 
a Rock a little above Water, which appears red, and upon 
which more than one Ship has been loft. | 

The next Day with little Wind and Tide, we came to an 

Of the 72 aux Anchor above the Iſland Coudres, which is 15 | 
Condres. and ehe Leagues from Quebec and Tadouſſac ; and this 
Gulf. P is dangerous, when the Wind is not 


long. Formerly it was much ſafer, but in 1663 an Earthquake 

rooted up a Mountain, and threw it upon the Iſle of Coutres, 

which was made one half larger than before, and in the 13 of the 
4 | | | Mountain 


to our Deſire; it is rapid, ſtraight, and a Mile 
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Mountain there appeared a Gulf, which it is not ſafe to approach. 
We might have paſſed on the South of the Iſland Condres, and 
this Paſſage would have been ſafe and eaſy ; it bears the Name 
of M. 4 Iberville, who tryed it with Succeſs, but it is the Cuſtom 
to paſs by the North, and Cuſtom is an abſolute Law for the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind. | | 
Above the Gulph I have juſt mentioned is the Bay of Sz. Paul, 
of the Ba of where the Habitations begin on the North 
St $5 DJ 9J. Side; and there are ſome Woods of Pine- 
. EIT; Trees, which are much valued : Here are alſo 
ſome red Pines of great Beauty. Meſſrs. of the Seminary of 
Quebec are Lords of this“ Bay. Six Leagues higher, there is 
a very high Promontory, which terminates a Chain of Moun- 
tains, which extend above 400 Leagues to the Weſt; It is call- 
ed Cape Torment, probably becauſe he that gave it this 
Name, ſuffered here by a Guſt of Wind. The Anchorage 1s 
| , and we are ſurrounded by Iſlands of all Sizes, which afford 
à very good Shelter. The moſt conſiderable is the Iſle of Or- 
leans, the Fields of which being all cultivated, appear like an 
Amphitheatre, and terminate the Proſpect very lead ly. This 
Iſland is about 14 Leagues in Compaſs ; 4 in 1676 it was 
made a Title of Honour, and firſt gave Title of Count to Francis 
Berthelot, Secretary General of the Ordinance, by the Stile of 
Count St. Laurence; who purchaſed it of Francis de Laval, firſt 
- Biſhop of Quebec. It contained then four Villages, but it has 
now fix Pariſhes pretty well peopled. Of the two Channels 
made by this Iſland, that of the South only is navigable for 
Ships: Even Boats cannot paſs that of the North but at high 
Water: So that from Cape Torment we muſt traverſe the River 
- go to Quebec, and this Traverſe has its Difficulties ; we meet 
with ſome moving Sands, on which there is not always Water 
enough for large Veſſels, ſo that this is never attempted but 
whilſt the Tide flows. But this Difficulty might be ſhunned by 
taking the Paſſage of M. 4 Iberwillo. Cape Torment, from whact 
we paſs to make the Traverſe, is 110 Leagues from the Sea, and 
et the Water is alittle brackiſh: It is not fit todrink, but at the 
Labs of the two Canals, which form the Ifle of Orleans. 
This is a Phenomenon pretty hard to explain, eſpecially if we 
conſider the great Rapidity of the River, notwithſtanding its 
Breadth. The Tide flows here regularly 5 Hours, and ebbs 
ſeven. At Tadouſſac it ebbs and flows fix Hours; and the higher 
we go up the River, the more the Flood diminiſhes, and the Ebb 
increaſes. At twenty Leagues above Quebec it flows three Hours, 
and ebbs nine. Higher up the Tide is not perceivable. When it is 
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A very good Lead Mine has been found here lately, 
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half Flood in the Port of Tadouſſac, and at the Entrance of Sa- 
7 it is but juſt 1 r, to flow at Checoutimi, twenty-five 
eagues higher up the River Saguenay; and yet it is high Water 
the three Places at the ſame Time : This happens no Doubt 
becauſe the Rapidity of the River  Sagzrnay, gritater" than 
that of 87. Laurence, running againſt the Tide, makes an Equili- 
brium for ſome Time between Checoutim, and the Entrande of 
the Saguenay into the Great River. This Rapidity was not fo great 
but fince the Earthquake of 1663. This Earthquake overthrew aa 
Mountain in the River, which ſtraitened its Bed, and formed a 
Peninſula, which they call Checoutimi, above which the Stream is 
ſo ſtrong, that Canoes can't get up it. The Depth of $ | 
fromits Mouth up to Checonting, is equal to its Rãpidity: Sa chat 
it would not be fafe to anchor in it; if they could not make faſt 
their Veſſels to the Trees that cover the Banks of this River. 
It is alſo found that in the Gulf of $7. Laurence, at eight or 
ten Leagues from the Land, the Tides are different, according 


to the various Situations of the Land, or the Difference of e 


Seaſons ; that in ſome Places they follow the Winds, and s 


thers they run againſt the Wind; that at the Mouth of the River, 


at certain Months of the Year, the Currents always run to the 
Sea, and in others always towards the Land; and ; mn 


the River itſelf, till near the ſeven Iſlands, rhat is to /ay, fixty 


Leagues, there is nd Flux on the Sopth'Side, nor any Reflux on 
the North Side. It is not eaſy to give any good Reaſons for all 
this; all chat can be ſaid, with the greateſt Probability, is that 
there are ſome Motions under Water, which 9 thefe 
Irregularities; or that there are ſome” Currents w 

go from the Surface to the Bottom, and from the Bottom to the 


Surface, in the Manner of Pumps. Another Obſervation to be 


made here is, that the Variation of the Compaſs (which in ſome 
Ports of France, is but two or three Degrees North Weſt) con- 


tinues always decreaſing till we come to the 4zores,” where there 


is no longer any Variation; but from thenee it increaſes in ſuch 
a Manner, that upon the Great Bank of Newfoundland it is 


' twenty-two Degrees and more; afterwards it begins to decreaſe, 
but ſlowly, ſince it is ſtill fixteen Degrees at Quebec, and twelve 
in the Country of the Huron, where the Sun ſets thirty-three 


Minutes later than at Puebec. r 4 
Sunday the twenty-fecond, we caſt Anchor by the Ile of Or- 
| Try; where we went to take an Ainpg; 


a—_— We of till the Return of the Tide. I found this 


F< 608 Country fine, the Soil good, and the Tnha- 
bitants pretty well at their Eaſe. They have. the Character of 


being given to Witchcraft; and they are conſulted, they ſay, up- 
en future Events, and 9 what paſſes in diſtant Places. 


For 
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For Inſtance: If the Ships of France do not arrive ſo ſoon as 
uſual, they are conſulted to hear News of them, and it is ſaid 
they have ſometimes anſwered pretty true; that is to ſay, havin 
ueſſed right once or twice, and having out of Diverſion made 
eople believe that they ſpoke from a certain Knowledge, Peo- 
ple fancied they had conſulted the Devil. | 
When James Cartier diſcovered this Iſland, he found it full of 
Vines, and named it the Iſle of Bacchus. This Navigator was a 
Britain. After him there came ſome Normans ; who plucked up 
the Vines, and ſubſtituted Pomona and Ceres in the Room of 
Bacchus. In FaR, it produces Wheat and excellent Fruit. 
They alſo begin to cultivate Tobacco, and it is not bad.—At 
length, on Monday the 23d, the Camel anchored before Quebec, 
where I arrived two Hours before in a Canoe of Bark. I have 
a thouſand Leagues to travel in theſe brittle Vehicles: I muſt 
uſe myſelf to them by Degrees. This is, Madam, all that 
I could recolle& of the Particulars of my Voyage.---I ſhall have 
ſomething of more Conſequence to write hereafter, | 


4 am, &c. 
GR | | * — 
LETTER 1. 


A Deſcristi of Quznzc, Character of the Inhabitants,- and the 
Manner of Living in the FRENCH CoLony. 


—_— 


M a D AM, , Quzunc, OZ. 28, 1720. 


1 Am going to ſpeak of Quebec.—-All the Deſcriptions I have 
hitherto ſeen of it are ſo different, that I thought it would 
be a Pleaſure to you to ſee a true Picture of this Capital of 
New France. It really deſerves to be known, were it only for. 
the Singularity of its Situation ; for it is the only City in the 
World that can boaſt of a Port in freſh Water'a hundred and 
twenty Leagues from the Sea, and capable of containing one 
hundred Ships of the Line. It is alſo ſituated on the moſt navi- 

_ gable River in the World. Fog 
This River, up to the Iſle of OxLEANSs, that it to ſay, one 
. hundred and ten, or one hundred and twelve 
/ Quebec 5: de- Leagues from the Sea, is never leſs than four 
Ax, or five Leagues wide; but above the Iſland 
9 it grows narrower all at once, ſo that before 
Quebec itis but a Mile broad, which gave it the Name of Que- 
_ Ge10, or Quebec; which, in the Algonquin Language, ſignifies Con- 
traction. The Abenaguis, whole Language 1s a Dialect of the 
| 2 Aenguin, 
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Algonquin, call it Quelibec, which fignifies fomething Gut up i be- 


cauſe, at the Entrance of the little River Chaudiere, by which 


the Savages came to Quebec from the Neighbourhood of Acadia, 


the Point of Levi which advances upon the Iſle of Orleans, en- 


tirely hides the South Channel, and the Iſle of Orlkars hides the 
North; ſo that the Port of Quebec appears only like a great Bay. 
The firſt Thing that appears upon entering the Road, is a fine 
The Fall Sheet of Water, about thirty Feet wide, and 


| _ forty Feet high. It is directly at the En- 
Montmorenci. — 4 of the little Channel of the Iſie of Or- 


Lans, and it is ſeen from a long Point of the South Coaſt of the 
River ; which, as I ſaid before, ſeems to bend upon the Ifle of 
Orleans, This Caſcade is called the Fall of Montmorenci, and 
the Point bears the Name of Levi; for New France had ſucceſ- 
ſively for Viceroys, the Admiral Montmorenci, and the Duke de 


Ventadour his Nephew. Every Body would judge that ſuch a 
large Fall of Water, which runs continually, was the Diſcharge 


of ſome fine River, but it is only derived from an inconſiderable 
Current which in ſome Places 1s not Ancle deep ; but it runs 
continually, and has its Riſe from a Lake about twelve Leagues 
from the Fall. =. 8 5 ; 
The City is a League higher, and on the ſame Side, in the 
The Situation of VOY Place where the River is narroweſt ; but 
ituation of between the City and the Ifle of Orleans, 
there is a Baſon a full League in Extent ever 
Way, into which the River St. Charles diſcharges itſelf, which 


comes from the North-Weſt. Quebec is between the Mouth af 


this River and D:amond Cape, which advances a little into the 
River St. Laurence. The Moorings are over-againſt the City. 


There is twenty-five Fathom Water, and good Anchorage; yet, | 


when the North-Eaſt blows hard, Ships ſometimes drive upon 
their Anchors, but without Danger. - 


When Samuel de Champlain founded this City in 1608, the 


N Tide roſe ſometimes to the Foot of the 
—— 7 Rock. Since that Time the River has re- 
22 tired by Degrees, and left a great Space dry, 


where they have built the lower City, which is at preſent high 


enough above the Shore to ſecure the Inhabitants againſt the 
Inundations of the River. The firſt Thing we find at landing, 
is a pretty 1 Spot of an irregular Figure, which his in 
Front a Row of Houſes pretty well built, their Backſide cloſe to 
the Rock, ſo that they have but little 3 They make a 
retty long Street, which takes up the whole Breadth of the 

lace, and extends from Right to Left to two Ways, which lead 


to the upper City. The Place is bounded on the Left by a 
ſmall Church, and on the Right by two Rows of Houſes built on 
| | ＋ 
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a Patallel. There is one Row on the other Side between the 
Church and the Port | and at the Turning of Cape Diamond, 
here is another pretty long Range of Houſes on the Side of a 
ſmall Bay, which is called the / Ae de Meres, (Mother's Bay.) This 
W * may be reckoned a Kind of Suburb to the lower City. 
Between this Suburb and the great Street we aſcend to the 
1 City, by a Way fo ſteep at they have been obliged to 
make Steps, ſo that we can only aſcend on Foot: But takin 
the . Right Hand Side, they have made a Way whie 
is not ſo ſteep, and which is bordered by Houſes : *Tis 
- Ft the Spot where the two Ways meet, that the upper City be- 
| fin on the Side towards the River St. Laurence; for there is 
other lower City on the Side of the River 57. Charles. . The 
firſt remarkable Building we bnd; to the Right of the firſt Side, is 
the Biſhop's' Palace: All the Left is bordered with Houſes. 
Twenty Paces further, we arrive at two 2 large Squares, or 
Openings; That on the Left is the Place of Arms, which is 
before the Fort, where the Governor-General refides. The Re- 
collets are oyer- againſt it, and ſome pretty good Houſes are built 
on the other Side of the Square, Ws! ts os 
In that on the Right Hand, we meet firſt the Cathedral, which 
alſo ſerves as a Pariſh Church to all the City. The Seminary is 
on one Side, upon the Angle made by the River Sr. Lawrence and 
the River St. Charles. Over-againſt the Cathedral, is the Je- 
fuits College, and between both there are pretty good Houſes, 
From the Place of Arms, we enter two Streets, which are croſſed 
by a third, which is entirely taken up by the Church and: Con- 
vent of the Recollets. The ſecond Opening has two Deſcents 
to the River S. Charles; one very ficep on the Side of the Se- 
minary, where there are few Houſes ; the other, by the Side of 
the Ze/uits Incloſure, which winds very much, and has the Hotel 
Dieu about the Mid-way, is bordered by ſmall Houſes, and ends 
at the Palace of the Intendant. On the other Side of the Je- 
Juits College, where the Church is, there is a De long Street, 
in Which are the Ur/ulines.---To0 conclude,. all the upper City 1s 
built on a Foundation of Marble and Slate. 0 
This is, Madam, the ppographty of Quebec; which, as you 
| — has a pretty large Extent. Moſt of the Houſes are built of 
Stone; and yet it is reckoned to contain but about ſeven thou- 
land Souls. But to give you a juſt Idea of this City, I ſhail de- 
ſeribe its principal Buildings more particularly, wy then I ſhall 
give an Account of its Fortifications.---The Church of the lower 
Gy was, built in Conſequence of a Vow made during the Siege 


7 00 This City is conſiderably increaſed within the laſt twenty Years. 5 5 
N | af 
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this Cathedral, appear only fit for a Country Church. The 
moſt tolerable Thing belonging to it, is a very high Tower or 


of the 
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of Quebec, in 1690. It is dedicated to Our Vigory, and 
NY the Inhabitants of the lower G. . 12 verſe — 
Building: All its Ornament is a modeſt Neatneſs. Some Siſters 
of a Congregation which I 'ſhall mention hereafter; are lod 
between his Church and the Port; There are but four or five, 
and keep à Sthool. 77 | PT 9 2 
This * Epiſcopal Palace is finiſhed, excepting the Chapel, 
and half the Buildings of the Deſign, which was intended to be 
a long Square. If it is ever finiſhed,” it will be ayery fine Build- 
ing. The Garden extends to the Brow of the Rock, and com- 
mands all the Road. When the Capital of New France ſhall be 
as flouriſhing Ca) as that of the Ola, (we muſt deſpair of nothing, 
Paris was a long Time much leſs than Quebec is now,) as far as 
the Eye can reach they will fee only Towns, Caſtles, Country 
Houſes; and all this is already ſketched out: And the River &. 
Laurence, that majeſtically rolls her Waters, and bringsthem from 
the Extremity of the North or the Weſt, will be coyered with 
Veſſels. The Iſle of Orleans, and the two Banks of the two 
Rivers that form this Port, will diſcover fine Meadows, rich 
Hills, and fertile Fields; and nothing is wanting for this End, 
but to be more peopled. A Part of a charming Valley (which 
the River 87. Charles winds pleaſingly through) will, no Doubt, 
be joined to the City, of which it will certainly make the fineſt 
Quarter: And when they have bordered all the Road with no- 
ble Quays, and we fhall fee three or four hundred Ships loaded 


with Riches which hitherto we have not known how tp value, 


and bringing back in Exchange thoſe of the Old and New 
World, you will acknowledge, Madam, that this Terraſs will 
afford a Proſpect that nothing can equal. Wy” 

The Cathedral would not be a fine Pariſh Church ig one of 


7 Ce the ſmalleſt Towns in France. judge, then, 


| * if. it deſerves to be the Seat of the only Bi- 
e Law. - ſhoprick which is in all the French Empire in 
America, of greater Extent, than was ever that of the Romans. 
The Architecture, the Choir, the great Altar, the Chapels of 


> 


Steeple, ſolidly built, and which at a Diſtance makes fome Ap 
pearance. The Seminary, which joins to the Church, is — 
it, 


Square, the Buildings of which are not finiſhed : What 'is bu 


(a) The Event of Things has ſhewn, that this Author had not a true Pro- 


 phetic Spirit. How muſt the French be-mortified, to find all their fond Hopes 


of rai 3 to ſuch a Height o Magnificence, fruſtrated by the Valour 

gi Arms; and to ſee that vaſt Empire, which they flattered 
themſelves they ſhvuld be able to eſtabliſh in North America, all transferred and 
annexed to the Imperial Crown of Britain 1 e 
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is well done, and with all the Conveniencies neceflary in this 
Country. This is the third Time of building this Houſe. It 
was burnt entirely in 1703. And in October, 1705, when it Was 
juſt rebuilt, it was almoſt totally deſtroyed by Fire. From the 
Garden there is a Proſpect of the Road, and the River St. Charles, 
as far as the Eye can reach. | E 
The Fort is a ſine Building, which is to be flanked with two 
The Firt au Advanced Pavillions. There is. but one 
Cape Diamond. built at preſent. Th ſay the other is to be 
. | built very ſoon. (a) The Entrance is a large 
and regular Court; but it has no Garden, becauſe the Fort is 
duilt upon the Edge of the Rock. A fine Gallery, with a Bal- 
cony that runs the whole Length of the Building, makes ſome 
- Amends for this Defect. It commands the Road; to the Mid- 
dle of which one may eaſily make oneſelf heard with a ſpeaking 
Trumpet; and the lower City appears under your Feet. Coming 
oat of the Fort, and paſſing to the Left, we enter into a pretty 
large Eſplanade ; and, by a gentle Aſcent, we arrive at the 
Top of Diamond Cape, which is a very fine Platform, Beſides 
the Pleaſure of the Proſpect, we breathe in this Place the pureſt 
Air, we ſee Numbers 7 Porpoiſes, white as Snow, play on the 
Surface of the Water, and ſometimes pick up Stones which are 
more beautiful than thoſe of Alencon, or Briſtal. I have ſeen ſome 


as well formed as if they came out of the Hands of the beſt 


Workman, Formerly they were common, and this gave the 
Name to the Cape. At preſent they are very ſcarce. -The 
Deſcent to the Country here is more gentle than on the Side of 
The Recollets have a large and fine Church, which would be an 
| Honour to them at Yer/ailles. It is neatly 

= — 9 8085 roofed, adorned with a un! Gallery (ſome- 
thing heavy) of Wood, well wrought, which 

goes all round; in which are made the Confeſſionals. In ſhort, 


it wants nothing; but they ſhould take away ſome Pictures that 


are very poorly painted. Father Luke has placed ſome here that 


do no Credit to the Place. The Houſe is anſwerable to the 


Church: It is great, ſolidly built, and convenient, accompa- 
nied with a large Garden well cultivated. The Ur/uline Nuns 


have ſuffered twice by Fire, as well as the Seminary : And withal 


they have ſuch a ſlender Proviſion, and the Portions they receive 


with the Maids of this Country are ſo ſmall, that the firſt Time 
their Houſe was burnt, they had Thoughts of ſending them 
back to France : However, they have made a Shift to re-eſtabliſh 
themſelves both Times, and their Charch is quite finiſhed. 


5 , 
{a) It is now ſiniſhech 
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They are neatly and copveniently lodged : It is the Fruit of 
the good Name they have acquired in the Colony by their Piety, 
Economy, Sobriety, and Labour: They gild and embroider. 
All are uſefully employed; and whatever comes from their 


Hands, is generally of a good Taſte. 9 
You have ſeen, without Doubt, Madam, in ſome of the Rela- 


- tions, that the College of the Feauirs is a ve 
The Jeſuits Ca- fine Building. It 1 pee; when this 
lege. City was a rude Heap of French Barracks, 
and Savage Cabins, this Houſe (the only one with the Fort 
that was built of Stone) made ſome Figure. The firſt Travel- 
lers, who judged by Compariſon, have repreſented it as a very 
fine Building. 'Thoſe who followed them, and who, according 


to Cuſtom, copied after them, ſpoke the ſame Language: But 


the Cabins have diſappeared, and the Barracks are changed to 
Houſes, moſt of them well built ; ſo that the College is now a 
Diſgrace to the City, and is in a very ruinous Condition. (a 
he Situation is bad: It is deprived of the greateſt Advan- 
tage it could have, which is the Proſpect. It had at firſt the 
View of the Road, and its Founders were good enough to fane 
that they would be allowed to enjoy it, but they were deceived, 
The Cathedral and the Seminary make a Maſk that leaves them 


nothing but the View of the Square, which has nothing to 


make Amends for what they have loſt. The Court of the Col- 
lege is ſmall and dirty ; nothing reſembles more a Farm Yard. 
The Garden is large and well kept, and is bounded by a little 
Wood, a precious Remain of the antient Foreft that formerly co- 
vered this whale Mountain. ws 8 | 8 
The Church has nothing fine on the Outſide, but a pretty Sort 
of a Steeple : It is entirely covered with Slate, and 1s the onl 
one of Canada that has this Advantage, for every Thing here 1s 
covered with Shingles. The Infide is well adorned : It has a 
ne Gallery, bordered with an Iron Baluſtrade, painted, gilt, and 
well contrived ; a Pulpit entirely gilt, and well wrought in 


Wood and Iron; three handſome Altars; ſome good Pictures; 


the Roof not arched, but flat, and pretty well ornamented; no 
Pavement, but a good Floor, which makes this Church more 


r in Winter, whilſt People are frozen with Cold in the 
others. I do not mention the four great cylindric maſſve Columns, - 


made of .one Block of à certain Por black as Jet, without Spots 


or Veins, with which it pleaſed the Baron de Ia Hontan to enrich the 
gran Altar. They would certainly be much better than thoſe 


ey have, which are hollow, and coarſely covered with Mar- 


ble. But this Author might eafily obtain Pardon, if he had 


diſguiſed the Truth, only to adorn the Churches, 


( The College is ſince rebuilt, and is now very fine, 


9 


„ 


— 
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The Hoſpital has two large Halls, one for the Men and the 
| dT other for the Women; the Beds are well 
The Hoſpital. kept, the Sick are well attended, and every 
3 76, Thing 1s convenient, and vety neat. The 
Church is behind the Woman's Hall, and has nothing remarka. 
ble but the great wa the Altar-piece of which is very fine. 
This Houſe is ſerved by ſome Nuns of St. Auſtin, the firſt of 
which came from Dieppe. They have begun a gaod Houſe here, 
but it is very likely they will not ſoon finiſh} it for Want of a Fund. 
As their Houſe is fituated on the Midway of a Hill, on a Spot 
that advances a little upon the River &. Charles, they have a 
very pretty Proſpect. 77 e 
The Houſe of the Intendant is called the Palace, becauſe the 
Chief Council meets there. It is a Grand Pavillion, the Ends 
of which projet ſome Feet, to which we aſcend by a double 
Flight of Steps. The Front towards the Garden is much plea- 
ſanter than that of the Entrance, having a View of the little 
River. The Royal Magazines are on the right Side of the 
Court, and the Priſon is behind. The Gate at the Entrance is 
maſked by the Mountain, on which. the upper City ſtands, and 
which preſents in this Place only a ſteep Rock, very diſagreea- 
ble to the Sight. It was much worſe before the Fire, which 
ſome Years ago entirely deſtroyed this (a) Palace, for it had no 
Court in Front, and the Buildings ſtood upon the Street, which 
is very narrow. Going down this Street, or more properly 
_ ſpeaking, this Way, we come into the Country, and about balf 
a Mile diſtant * = a; 3 It is 5 8 
5 ouſe in Canada, and would be no Diſgrace 
49 General Hy: 20 our greateſt Cities pf | France, The Re- 
2 99 .. collzts formerly poſſeſſed this Place: M. de &.. 
Fallier, Biſhop of Quebec, removed them into the City, bought 
the Ground, and ſpent 100,000 Crowns in Buildings, Furni- 
ture, and a Fund for its Support. The only Defect of this Hoſ- 
pital is, its being built in a Marſh; however, they hops to remedy 
it by draining the-Marſh ; but the River Sr. Charles makes an 
Elbow in this Place, and the Waters do not eaſily run off, and 
this can never be well mended. _ \.. Ty | 
The Prelate, who is the Founde 
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r,. has his Apartment in the 
_ Houſe, and makes it his ordinary Reſidence ; he lets out his 
own Palace, which is alſo his own Work, for the Benefit of the 
Poor. He did not diſdain to ſerve as Almoner to the Hoſpital, 
as well as to the Nuns, and he performed the Duty of this Office 
with a Zeal and Aſſiduity, which would be admired in a com- 
mon Prieſt, who was to live by this Employment, Artiſts or 


„55 


— 
— 5 3 * 
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(s) This Palace was again entirely burnt down. | 
h | Cas, ethers 
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thers, whom great Age or Infirmities have deprived of getting 
their living, are received into this Hoſpital, to a certain Number 
of Beds that are appropiated for this Purpoſe, and thirty Nuns 
are employed to attend them. It is a Copy of the Hotel Du of 
Quebec, but to diftinguiſh the Nuns, the Biſhop has given them 
ſome particular Regulations, and makes them wear a Silver 
Croſs upon their Breaſts. The 2 Part of them are of good 
Families, and as they are not of the richeſt of the Country, the 
Biſhop has given Portions to many. toads 1 25 
Auebec is not regularly fortiſied, but they have been long 
Of the Fortifi employed in making it a defenfible Place: 
2 , This City is not eaſy to be taken in its pre- 
. ſent Condition. The Port is flanked by two 
Baſtions, which at the high Tides, are almoſt level with the 
Water, that is to ſay, about twenty-five Feet high, for the Equi- 


nactial Tides riſe ſo high. A little above the Baſtion on the 


right, they have made a half Baſtion in the Rock, and higher 
up, by the Side of the Gallery of the Fort, there is a Battery of 
twenty-five Pieces of Cannon. There is alittle ſquare Fort called 
the Citadel ſtill above this; and the Ways to go from one Forti- 
fication to another are very ſteep. To the left of the Port, all 
along the Road up to the River Sr. Charles, there are good Bat- 
teries of Cannon, and ſome Mortars. | 
From the Angle of the Citadel, which looks towards the City, 
they have made an Oreille of a Baſtion, from whence they have 
made a Curtain at right Angles, which runs to join a very high 
Cavalier, upon which there 1s a Mill fortified. Deſcending from 
this Cavalier, we meet, at about the Diſtance of Muſket Shot, a 
firſt Tower with Baftions, and at the ſame Diſtance from this a 
ſecond. The Deſign was to cover all this with a Stone facing, 
which was to have the ſame Angles as the Baſtions, and which 
was to terminate at the End of the Rock over againſt the Palace, 
where there is a little Redoubt, as well as on the Diamond Cape. 
I know not why this has not been executed. Such was, Madam, 
pA near the State of the Place in 1711, when the Enghiſp 
tted out a great Fleet for the Conqueſt of Canada, which 
failed of Succeſs through the Raſhneſs of the Commander, who, 
contrary to the Advice of his Pilot, came too near the ſeven 
Iſles, and loſt all his largeſt Ships, and three thouſand Men of 
his beſt Troops. | e 
After having mentioned what is moſt material in our Capital; I 
muſt ſay a Word or two of its Inhabitants; this is its Beauty. And 
if 5 conſidering only its Houſes, Squares, Streets, and public 
Buildings, we may var $9 it to the Rank of the ſmalleſt Cities 


of France, the Worth of thoſe who inhabit it, ſecures it the Title 
of Capital, | 


B 1 have 
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ants. 
.neral (a) with his Attendants, Nobility, Officers of the Army, 


| Maſter of the Waters and Foreſts (e) who 
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I have already ſaid that they reckon [ſcarcely at Quebec ſeven 
OF the Iubabi thouſand Soul“; but we find here a little 

f the Iababi- choſen World, which wants nothing to make 
an agreeable Society. A Governor Ge- 


and Troops: An Intendant (3) with an upper Council, and t 


inferior Juriſdictions: A Commiſſary of the Marine (c): A 


Grand Provoſt (4): AGrand Surveyor of 2 and a Grand 

Juriſdiction is cer- 
tainly the moſt extenſive in the World: Rich Merchants, or who 
live as if they were ſuch: A Biſhop and a numerous Seminary : 


' Recollets and Jeſuits : Three Societies of Maidens, well compaſed : 


Circles as brilliant as in any other Place, at the Governor's, and 
the Intendant's Ladies. Here ſeems to me to be every Thing 
for all Sorts of People to paſs their Time very agreeably. 
And ſo they do in Reality, and every one endeavours to con- 


tribute what they can towards it. They play, they make Parties 


of Pleaſure, in Summer, in Chariots, or Canoes ; in Winter, 
in Sledges on the Snow, or ſkeating on the Ice, Shooting 
is much followed ; Gentlemen find this their only Reſource to 


live plentifully. The News current is but little, becauſe the 


Country furniſhes ſcarce any, and the News from Europe comes 
all together; but this affords Converſation for great Part of 


the Year: They make N Remarks on Things paſt, 


and raiſe Conjectures on future Events: The Sciences and the 


fine Arts have their Turn, and Converſation never grows dull. 
The Canadians, that is to ſay, the Creoles of Canada, breath at 
their Birth an Air of Liberty, which makes them very agreeable 


in the Commerce of Life; and our Language is no where ſpoken 


with, greater Purity. 


There is nobody rich here, and *tis Pity, for they love to live 


generouſly, and no one thinks of laying up Riches. They keep 
good Tables, if their Fortunes will afford it, as well as to 


eſs handſomely; if not, they retrench the Expence of their 


Table to beſtow it on Dreſs; and indeed we muſt allow that 
our Creoles, become their Drefs. They are all of good Stature, 
and the beſt Complexion in the World in both Sexes. A plea- 
fant Humour, an agreepyic and polite Manners are common to 

all; and Clowniſhneſs, either in Language or Behaviour, is not 
-known among them, _ Phe 


(e The Marquis de Paudrevil. (5) M. Begon. (c) M. Chrambaut & Aigre- 
Nat. (ad) M. Denys de St. Simon. (e) M. le Baron de Bekancourt, \ ; 


I die... t.. S. SE. Ke. 2, 
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It is not ſo, as * ſay, with the * our Neighbours, 
Digerence ze. and they who know the two Colonies only 
1 of he Engliſh by the Manner of living, acting and ſpeaking 


and French Colo- 


nent of America, ſubje& to the Britiſb Empire, there prevails an 


Opulence, of which they ſeem not to know how to take the Be- 


nefit; and in New France, a Poverty diſguiſed by an Air of Eaſe, 
which does not ſeem conſtrained. Commerce, and, the Culture 
of Plantations, ſtrengthen the former; the Induftry of the In- 
habitants ſupports the laces, and the Taſte of the Nation diffufes an 
unbounded Agreeableneſs. The Erg/i Coloniſt gathers Wealth, 
and never runs into any ſuperfluous Expence: The Freuch enjoys 
what he has, and often makes a Shew of what he has not. One 
labours for his Heirs; the other leaves them in the Neceſſity in 
which he found himſelf, to ſhift as well as they can. The Fug 
liſh Americans are entirely averſe to War, becauſe they have much 
to loſe ; they do not regard the Savages, becauſe they think they 
have no Occafion for them. 'The Youth of the French, for the 
contrary Reaſons, hate Peace, and live well with the Ig 
whoſe Eſteem they gain during a War, and have their Friendſhip 
at all Times. Icould carry the Parallel further, but I muſt finiſh :* 
The King's Sp is ready to fail, and the Merchant Ships are 
2 to follow it; and perhaps in three Days there will not 

e a ſingle Ship in our Road. | #3 

| x 7 an, &c. 


LETTER III. 
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Of the Huron VII HA: What has hindered the Progreſs of the 


FRENCH CoLonyY of CANADA - Of the Money current theres © + 


MaDan, QueBEc, Feb. 15. 
Am returned from a little Journey of Devotion, of which T 
ſhall give you an Account, but F muſt firſt acquatnt you, that 

I was wil at the End of my laſt Letter, When I ſaid the 

Road of Quebec would be empty in three Days. A Ship from 

Marfeilles lies here till, and has found Means to be under Shel- 

ter of the Ice, with which this RX ver is covered. This is a 

Secret which may be of ſome Uſe. It is good to have ſome Re- 

ſource againſt any Accident that m ay happen. The Captain of 


ibis Ship weighed Anchor the 220 in the Evening, and afterbe 


2 E 2 


of the Inhabitants, would certainly judge 
i ours to be the moſt flouriſhing. In New Eng- 
nies, land, and the other Provinces of the Conti- 


ſi 
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had made about a League, he anchored again to wait for ſome 
of his Paſſengers, who embarked in the Middle of the Night : 
He then gave Orders to prepare for ſailing as ſoon as the 'Tide 
ſhould begin to fall, and went to Bed in pretty good Time, 
About Midnight they waked him, to let him know that the 
| Veſſel was filling with Water: They pumped, but to no Pur- 
poſe : The Water increaſed continually, inſtead of diminiſh- 
ing. In ſhort, every one began to think of ſaving himſelf, and 
it was Time. The laſt were not yet aſhore when the Ship diſ- 
appeared.” A Bark loaded with Merchandize from Montreal 
met with the ſame Fate at the Lake Sr. Pierre, (St. Peter,) but 
they hope to get them both up again, when the fine Weather 
returns ; and they flatter themſelves that the greateſt Part of the 
Loading of theſe two Veſſels will not be loſt, ——The Affair of 
the Ship of Marſeilles may have ſome Conſequences ; for the 
Captain ſuſpects that ſome Body play'd him a Trick. _ 
f now come to my Pilgrimage. Three Leagues from. hence, 
4 Deferioti to the North-Eaſt, there is a little Village of 
Deſcription of Chriftian Hurons, whoſe Chapel is built after 
8 the Model, and with all the Dimenſions, of the 
Santa Caſa of Italy, or the Houſe of Loretto; from whence they 
ſent to our new Converts an Image of the Virgin, like that which 
is in that celebrated Place. They could not well have choſen a 
wilder Place for this Miffion : Nevertheleſs, the Concourſe here 
is very great ; and whether it be Fancy, Devotion, or Prejudice, 
or what you pleaſe, many Perſons have aſſured me that they 
were ſeized upon their Arrival here with a ſecret and holy Hor- 
ror, which they could not reſiſt: But what makes a fill 
— 4 Impreſſion, is the ſolid Piety of the Inhabitants of this 
eſart. + | | | 
They are Savages, but th op yothing of their Birth and 
Original but what is valuable; zhat is to ſay, 
8 — Fw the Limplicity and Freedom of the firſt 445 
mich. ana the World, with the Addition of Grace ; the 
Faith of the Patriarchs, a ſincere Piety, that Rectitude and Do- 
cility of Heart, which is the Character of Saints, an incredi- 
ble Innocence of Manners, a pure Chriſtianity, on which the 
World has neyer breathed the contagious Air that corrupts it, 
and often Actions of the moſt heroic Virtue. Nothing is more 
affecting than to hear them ſing in two Choirs, the Men on one 
Side, and the Women on the other, the Prayers of the Church, 
and Hymns in their own Language. Nothing is comparable to 
the Feryour and Modeſty which they make appear in all their 
Exerciſes of Religion. I never ſaw any Perſon who was not 
touched with it to the Bottom of his Soul. | (SORE; 
This Village was formerly more populous ; but Diſeaſes, and 
ſomething, I know not what, that reduces inſenſibly to _— 
— ; 0 
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all the Nations of this Continent, have greatly diminiſhed the 
Number of Inhabitants. The Age and' Infirmities of ſome of 
their antient Paſtors had alſo made ſome Breaches in their firſt 
Fervour ; but it was not difficult to recover them; and he that 
governs them at preſent, has nothing to do but to keep Things 
upon the Footing he found them. It is true, that they take al 
Manner of Precautions to hinder their falling off again. Strong 
Liquors, the moſt common, and almoſt the only Stumbling- 
Block, which makes the Savages fall, are forbid by a ſolemn 
Vow, the Tranſgreſſion of which is puniſhed with publick Pe. 
nance, as well as every other Fault which cauſes Scandal ; and 
the ſecond Offence generally ſuffices to baniſh the Guilty, with- 
out Hope of Return, from a Place which ought to be the impene. 
trable Aſylum of Piety and Innocence, Peace and Subordina- 
tion reign here intirely; and the whole Village ſeems to make 
but one Family, regulated upon the pureſt Maxims of the 
Goſpel.. This always ſurprizes every. one who knows how far 

theſe People (and the Hyrons eſpecially) do naturally carry Pride 
and the Spirit of Independence. 5 

The greateſt, and perhaps the only Trouble of a Miſſion 

here, is to find Proviſion for his Flock. The Diſtrict — ſſeſs, 
cannot ſufficiently ſupply them; and there are eaſons 
why they do not permit them to abandon it. Monſieur and 
Madam Begon were of our Pilgrimage, and were received þ 
theſe good People with a Reſpect due to Perſons of their Rank, 
and who never let them want Neceſſaries. After a Reception 
entirely military on the Part of the Warriors, and the Shouts of 
the Multitude, they began the Exerciſes of Piety, which was 
mutually edifying: They were followed by a general Feaſt, at 
the Expence of Madam Begon, who received all the Honours of 
it. The Men, according to Cuſtom, eat in one Houſe, and the 
Women and Children in another: I ſay Houſe, and not Cabin; 
for theſe Savages are lately lodged after the French Manner. The 
Women on theſe Occaſions uſed only to ſhew their Gratitude by 
their Silence and Modeſty ; but becauſe it was a Lady of the 
firſt Rank that was then in. the Colony, who treated the whole 
Village, they granted the Huron Women an Orator, by whom 
they diſplayed to their illuſtrious Benefactreſs all the Sentiments 
of their Hearts, As for the Men, after the Chief had made a 
Speech to the Intendant, they danced and ſung as long as we 
pleaſed. Nothing, Madam, is leſs diverting, than theſe Songs 
and Dances : Firſt, all are ſeated upon the Earth like Apes, 
without any Order. From Time to Time a Man riſes up and 
comes forward flowly into the Midſt of the Place, always 
keeping Time, as they ſay, he turns his Head from Side to Side, 


ſigns 
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ſings an Air, which is far from being melodious to any one but 

a Savage born, and pronounces ſome Words which have no great 

_—_— Sometimes it is a Song of War, ſometimes a Song of 
om 


Death, ſometimes an Attack or a Surprize ; for as theſe People 
drink nothing but Water, they have no drinking Songs, and they, 
have not yet thought of ſinging their Amours. Whilſt they 


ting, all the Company never ceaſe to beat Time by drawing 


from the Bottom of their Breaſt an He, which never varies, The 
Connoiſſeurs ſay they always keep Time exactly. I referit to them, 
When one has ended; another takes his Place : And this conti- 
nues till the Aſſembly returns them Thanks; which would ſoon 
happen, without a little Complaiſance, which it is good to have 
for this People. It is in Fact a very tireſome and diſagreeable 


Muſick, at leaſt to judge by what I have heard. Throats of 


Iron, always in one Tone; Airs which have always ſomething 
fierce, or mournful. But their Voice is quite different when 
they ſing at Church. As for the Women, their Voices have a 
ſarprizing Sweetneſs; they have alſo a good deal of Taſte and 
Inclination for Muſick. | 

Upon theſe Occaſions, the Speech is the. beſt Thing. They 
explain in few Words, and generally very ingeniouſly, the Occa- 
ſion of the Feaſt ; to —. they never fail to give ſome high 
Motives. The Praiſes of the Founder are never forgotten; and 


they take the Opportunity of the Preſence of ſome Perſons 


a when they ſpeak before the Governor-General or the 
tendant) to aſk ſome Favour, or to make ſome Repreſentation. 

The Orator of the Hurons, on that Day, ſaid ſuch witty 'Things, 
that we ſuſpected that the Interpreter (who was the Miſſionary 


himſelf) had lent him his Wit and Politeneſs with his Voice; 


but he proteſted: that he had added nothing of his own; and we 
believed him, becauſe he is known to be one of the moſt open 


and ſincere Men in the World. (a) 


Before I had taken this little Journey, I had made ſeveral Ex- 
curſions about this City; but as the Earth was every where co- 
vered with Snow, five or ſix Feet deep, I could thereby learn 
nothing of the Nature of the Soil; but I have been over it. 


formerly in all Seaſons, and I can aſſure you that it is very rare 


to ſee Lands more fruitful, or of a better Quality. I applied 
myſelf very diligently this Winter, to inform myſelf of the Ad- 
vantages which might be made of this Colony, and I will com- 
municate to 2 Fruit of my Labours.— Canada does not 
enrich France; this is a Complaint as old as the Country, and 
it is not without Foundation. It has no rich Inhabitants: This 


zs alſo true. Is this the Fault of the Country, or is it not owing 


alſo to the firſt Settlers? I ſhall endeavour to make you able to 
ide this Point. | EPI 
(4) Father Peter-Dan, Ricker, 
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The firſt Source of the ill Fortune of this Country, which is 
The falſe No- Honoured with the Name of New France, was 

; 705 7.1.1.4 the Report which was at firſt ſpread through 
tions 15 of the Kingdom, that it had no Mines ; and g 
Canada. they did not enough conſider that the greateſt 


Advantage that can be drawn from a Colony, is the Increaſe of . | 


Trade: And to accompliſh this, it requires People; and theſe 
Peoplings muſt be made by Degrees, ſo that it will not appear 
in lach a Kingdom as France. And that the two only Objeas 
which preſented themſelves firſt in Canada and Acadia, (I mean 
the Furs and the Fiſhery,) required that theſe Countries ſhould 
be peopled: If they had been ſo, they had perhaps given 
reater Returns to France, than Spain has drawn from the rieheſt 
Provikiew of the New World; eſpecially if they had added 
Ship-building : But the Luſtre of the Gold and Silver which 
came from Mexico and Peru ſo dazled the Eyes of all Europe, that 
a Country which did not produce theſe precious Metals, was 
looked upon as a bad Country. Let us hear upon this Subject a 
ſenſible Author, who had been in theſe Places. he 
«© The common Queſtions they make (ſays Mark Leſcarbat} 
« are theſe : Is there any Gold or Silver? And no Body aſks, 
« Are theſe People inclined to hear the N Doctrine? 
« And as to the Mines, there are ſome indeed, but they muſt be 
„ wrought with Induſtry, Labour, and Patience. The ſineſt 
« Mine that I know of, is that of Corn and Wine, and the 
* breeding of Cattle. They who have this, have Money; and 
we do not live upon Mines. The Sailors who go from all 
Parts of Europe to get Fiſh at Newfeundland and beyond, eight 
or nine hundred Leagues diſtant from their Country, find there 
oy £29 Mines, without breaking the Rocks, digging into'the 
„ Bowels of the Earth, and living in the Darkneſs of Hell. 
They find, I fay, good Mines at the Bottom of the Waters, 
"mM _ in the Trade of Fur and Skins, of which yy good 
«6c oney.“ 4 " | | | IF; 
They not only gave New France a very bad Name without 
Miftakes that nowing it; but thoſe who thought to p N 
dere made at the ſome Profit by it, took no Meaſures for t 
firſt e AE Purpoſe. ' Firſt, they were a long Time be- 
fore they ſettled upon a Place: They cleared 
the Land without having firſt well examined it: They ſowed it, 
and raiſed Buildings upon it ; and then, without knowing why, 
they often abandoned it, and went to ſome other Place. This 
Inconſtancy was the great Cauſe of our loſing Acadia, and hin- 
- dering us from making any Thing of it, whilſt we were in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that fine Country.— The Author I have already cited, 
and who was a Witneſs of our Want of Reſolution, wy 170 


* 


7 
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afraid to blame thoſe who were moſt guilty in this Affair. It 
js thus (ſays he) that at all Times we make much ado about 
% nothing, that we purſue new Enterprizes with great Heat, and 
that we project Fas Beginnings, and then quit every Thing; 
In Reality, for ſuch Undertakings there mult be a Subſiſtence 
and Support ; but we muſt alſo have Men of Reſolution, who 
will not ſoon be diſheartened, and have this Point of Honour 
in View, Victory or Death, that Death being great and, glorious 
which happens in executing a great Deſign ; ſuch as laying 
the Foundation of a New Kingdom, and eſtabliſhing the 
* Chriſtian Faith among People where GOD is not known.” _ 
I come now to Trade.——The Trade of Canada has been a 
long Time ſolely in the Fiſhery and Skins. The Cod Fiſhery 
was carried on upon the Great Bank, and upon the Coaſts of 
Newfoundland, a long Time before they lifcovered the River 
of S!. Laurence: They bethought themſelves too late, of 
making a Settlement upon the Ifland ; and we had ſuffered 
the Engh/p to be before-hand with us. At length we took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Port and Bay of Placentia. 'The Militia, of Ca- 
nada have performed here many warlike Exploits, equal to thoſe 
of the boldeſt Buccaneers of St. Domingo. They have often de- 
ſtroyed the Inhabitants, and ruined the Trade of the Engliſh in 
this Iſland : But they who ſuffered their ſtrongeſt Places to be 
[eaſily taken from them, knew their Enemy too well to be diſ- 
heartened. Accuſtomed to ſee the Canadian Fire break out 
amidſt the Northern Ice, and die away of itſelf in the Midſt of 
what ought to have given it more Power, they behaved them- 
ſelves at the Approach of our Heroes like a ſkilful Pilot upon 
the Approach of a Storm. They prudently yielded to the 
Tempeſt, and afterwards repaired wit hout any Hindrance the 
Damage which had been done to their Poſts; and by this Con- 
duct thoꝰ they were always beat in Newfoundland, either when they 
attacked or defended themſelves, they have always carried on a 


much prom Trade than their Conquerors, and have at laſt re- 


mained the ſole Maſters and quiet Poſſeſſors of this Iſland. We 
have behaved ftill worſe in Acadia. This great and rich Province 
has been a long Time divided amongſt divers private Perſons, 
none of which are grown rich, whilſt the Engliſß have made an 
immenſe Profit of the Fiſhery upon the Coaſts. ' 

The Settlements which theſe Proprietors made here, not bein 
upon a ſolid Foundation, and wanting themſelves Judgment, an 
ruining one another, they left the Country in much the ſame 
Condition they found it ; and with ſuch an ill Name, that jt 
never recovered till the Moment we loſt it. But.our Enemies have 
made us know the Value of it. 1 
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The Trade to which they confined themſelves ſolely for a 
Ill ConduB in long Time in Canada, was that of Skins or 
Reſpet to the Shin Furs. It is impoſſible to relate the Faults” 
T * Which have been here committed. The Ge- 
hex: nius of our Nation never, perhaps, was 
ſhewn more than on this Occaſion. When we diſcovered this 
vaſt Continent, it was full of Deer and other Beaſts of the 
Chace: But a Handful of Frenchmen have within a fingle Age 
found Means to make them almoſt entirely diſappear, and there 
are ſome Species of them entirely deſtroyed. They killed the 
Orignals, or Elks, for the ſole Pleaſure of killing them, and to 
ſhew they were good Markſmen. No Body thought of inter- 
poſing the King's Authority to put a Stop to ſuch an extrava- 
gant Diſorder : But the greateſt Evil proceeded from the inſa - 
tiable Covetouſneſs of private Perſons, who applied themſelves 
ſolely. to this Trade. They came. for the moſt Part from France, 
like S1MONIDES ; that is to ſay, poſſeſſing only what they had 
upon their Backs; and they were impatient to appear in a bet- 
ter Condition. At firſt, this was eaſy : The Savages did not 
know the Treaſure their Woods contained, but by the Eager- 
neſs the French ſhewed to get the Skins out of their Hands, 
they got from them a prodigious Quantity, by giving them 
Things which ſome People would not pick up: And even ſince 
they have been better informed of the Value of this Merchan- 
dize, and expected to be ſomething better paid for it, it was very 
eaſy for a long Time to ſatisfy them at a ſmall Expence: With 2 
little Conduct, this Trade might have been continued on upon 
a tolerably good Foundation. It would be difficult, however, to 
name a ſingle Family, at this Time, that has been enriched by 
this Trade. We have ſeen ſome Fortunes, as immenſe as ſud- 
den, raiſed and diſappear almoſt at the ſame Time; like thoſe 
moving Mountains of Sand which ſome Travellers ſpeak of, and 
which a Whirlwind raiſes and levels again in the Plains of 4: 
rica, Nothing is more common in this Country, than to ſee 
People ſuffer a languiſhing old Age under Miſery and Contempt, 
after having had it in their Power to have made a+ handſome 
Settlement for themſelves, 1/2 * | is 
After all, Madam, theſe private Perſons who have miſſed” 
making Fortunes which they did not deſerve, would have been 
unworthy of the Public Concern, if the Effects of it did not 
fall upon the Colony; which ſoon found itſelf reduced to ſuch a 
State, as to ſee entirely dried up, or running in another Channel, 
a Spring from whence ſo many Riches might flow into its Boſom. 
Its Ruin begun by its Plenty. By Means of heaping up Bea- 
ver Skins, which were always the principal Object of this 


Trade, there was found ſuch - vaſt Quantity in the Magazines, 
chat 
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that they could not be diſpoſed of : Whence it happened, that 
the Dealers not being willing to take them, our Adventurers; 
whom they call here Coureurs de Bois, (Foreſt Rangers) carried 
them to the Zrglifs, and many of them ſettled in New York, Se. 
veral Attempts were made to hinder theſe People from deſerting 
the Colony; but with little Succeſs ; on the contrary; thoſe who 
went over to our Neighbours for the Sake of Intereſt, were de- 
tained there by the Fear of Puniſhment ; and ſome Vagabonds, 
who had taken a Liking to Independency, and a wandering 
Life, remained among the. Savages ; from whom they could not 
be diſtinguiſhed, but by their Vices. Recourſe was had ſeveral 
Times to the publiſhing of Pardon to all that would return ; 
which at firſt had httle Ee 3 but at length this Method, ma- 
naged with Prudence, anſwered the expe&ed End. . 
They made Uſe of another Method, which was ſtill more ef. 
Of Licences, and fectual. This was, to allow a Number of 
their Abuſes, Perſons, whom they thought they could con- | 
fide in, to go and trade in the Countries of 
the Savages, and prohibit all other Perſons to go out of the Co- 
lony. 'The Number of theſe Licences were limited, and they 
were diſtributed to poor Widows and Orphans, who could fell 
them to the Traders for more or leſs, according to the Value of 
the Trade; rBat is, according to the Places where the Licences 
itted them to go; for they had taken the Precaution to 
mark out the Places, to hinder them from going all one Way. 
_ Beſides theſe Licences, (the Number of which was ſettled by 
the Court, and the Diſtribution of which belongs to the Governor 
+ General) there are ſome for the Commanders of Poſts, and for 
extraordinary Occaſions; and the Governor gives ſome alſo by 
Name of fmple Permi//ions : So that a Part of the young Men are 
continually roving the Woods; and — they do not commit 
= or at leaſt ſo openly, the Diſorders which have ſo 
much di — 5 this Profeſſion, yet they ſtill contract a looſe vagrant 
Habit, of which wer are never entirely cured : They loſe at 
leaft an Inclination for Labour ; they waſte their Strength, and 
become incapable of the leaſt Reſtraint ; and when they are no 
longer able to bear the Fatigues of theſe Journies, ine ſoon 
happens, becauſe theſe Fatigues are very 1 hey remain 
without any Reſource, and are no longer fit * Thing. 
From hence it proceeds, that Arts have been a long Time neg: 
lected, that much good Land lies ftill uncultivated, and that the 
Country is not peopled. It has been often propoſed to aboliſf 
theſe pernicious Licences, and to make ſome French Settlements 
in ſome choſen Places, and where it would be eaſy to aſſemble 
the Savages, at leaſt at certain Seaſons of the Year. By this 
Means the 'Trade would: be rendered more flouriſhing. TRE 
Tie, 9 v 
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take a near View of it. 


which Iſhall ſpon take Nagice. og in Haſte to finiſh my Letter, I 
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. vaſt Countries would be inſenſibly peopled 5- and this would 
pn be the only Means to execute what the Court has had 


1o long at Heart, to frenchißꝭ theſe Sar 
leaſt aſſert, that if this Froje& had 
would have been at this Time much more populous thay it is; 
that the dhe attracted and retained by the Help and kind 
Treatment they would have found in our Habitations, would 
have been leſs POYIngs leſs miſerable, and in Conſequence would 
have encreaſed in Number, (inſtead of which their Numbers 
are ſurpriſingly diminiſhed) and they would have been attached 
to us in ſuch a Manner, that we mig t haye made the like Uſe - 
of them by this Time, as of the · Subjects of the Crown; and 
the more ſo, as the Miſſionaries would have found much leſs 
Difficulty in their Converſion.— What we now ſee at Leoretto, ' 
and in ſome Meaſure anongh the Jrequeis, the 4lgonquins, and 
the Abenaguis, who live in Colony, leaves no Room to doubt 
of the Truth of what I advance; and there is no Perſon amongſt 
thoſe who have been moſt conyerſant with the Savages, who does 
not agree that we can never depend on theſe People all they are 


* 1 believe I may at 
followed, Canada 


- Chriſtians. I will cite no other Example than the Abenaguis ; 


Who, though few in Number, were during the two laſt Wars 


the principal Bulwark of New France againit New England, 


his Project, which I have laid before you, Madam, is as 
old as the Colony, it was that of M. de Champlain its Founder, 
and it was the Deſire of almoſt all the Miſſionaries whom I have 
known, and whoſe painful Labours in the Situation in which, 
Things have been a long while, do not produce any great Fruit 


in the Miſſions which are at any Diſtance. It would be ia Fact 


very late to take up this Deſign now with Reſpect to the 
Savages, who diſappear in ſuch a Manner, as is ſcarce conceiva- 
ble. But what ſhould hinder us from following it, with Reſpect 
to the French, and to continue the Colony from one Neighbour- 
hood to another, till it can reach out a Hand to that of Louifiare, 
to ſtrengthen each other. By this Means the agi in leſs 
than an Age and a half have peopled above five hundred 


Leagues of Country, and have formed a Power on this Con- 


tinent, which we cannot help beholding without Fear when we 
Canada may and does ſome- 
times carry on a pretty conſiderable Trade with the Iles of Ae. 
rica, in Flour, Planks, and other Wood fit for Buildings; as there 
is not perhaps a Country in the World that has more Wanger 
Wood, nor a better Sort: Judge what Riches this may one Day 
produce. It appears that few People underſtand this Article; Ido 


not underſtand it enough myſelf toenter intoa more particular Ac- 


count: I have ſomething more Knowledge in the Article of Oils, of 


have 
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* only Time to compleat what concerns the Trade in ge- 
neral. | | 
Nothing has more contributed todiftreſs the Trade than the fre. 

| Various Clause. quent Changes which have been made in the 
1 #he M, e oney; this is the Hiſtory of it in few 
n Words. In 1670, the Weſt-India Company, 
to whom the King had given the Domain of the Iflands of the 
- Continent of French America, had leave to ſend to theſe Iſlands 
a hundred thouſand Livres (a) in ſmall Money, marked with a 
particular Legend, that was proper to it. The King's Edict is 

Gated in February, by which this Species was to be current only 
in the Iſlands. But upon ſome Difficulties which aroſe, the 
Council made an Order November 18, 1672, that the ſaid Mo- 
ney, and all other Species that was current in France, ſhould 
paſs alſo, not only in the French Iflands, but alſo on the Conti- 
nent of America ſubje& to the Crown, with an Augmentation of 
one fourth Part; that is to ſay, the Pieces of fifteen Sous for 
twenty, and the reſt in Proportion. The fame Order decreed 
that all Contracts, Notes, Accounts, Sales, and Payments, ſhould 
be made according to theRate of the Money, without making Uſe 
of Exchanges, or accounting in Sugar or other Merchandize, on 
the Penalty of making all ſuch Acts void. And for all paſt it was 
ordered, that all Contracts, Notes, Debts, Dues, Rents in 
Sugar, or other Merchandize, ſhould be paid in Money, ac- 
cording to the Currency of the ſaid Species. In the Execution 
of this Order, Money encreaſed one fourth in New France, which 
ſoon occaſioned many Difficulties. In Fact, M. de Champigny 
Noroy, who was made Indendant of Quebec in 1684, and who is 
now Intendant at Hawre-de-Grace, found himſelf ſoon embarraſſed, 

both in the Payment of the Troops, and other Expences of the 

- King 1n this Colony. a fo ao: Caves by acts 
"Beſides this, the Funds which were ſent from France, | almoſt 
always eame too late; and by the firſt of January the Officers and 
Soldiers were to be paid, and other Payments to be made, which 
were equally indiſpenſable. To ſatisfy the moſt preſſing De- 
mands, M. 4% Champigny made Notes to ſupply the Place of Mo- 
ney, obſerving always the Augmentation. And by Order of the 
- Governor and the Intendant, they ſet on every Piece of this Mo- 
ney (which was a Card) the Treafurer's Sign Manual, the Arms of 
France, and the Seals of the Governor and Intendant in Wax; they 
afterwards got them printed in France, on Paſteboard, with the 
ſame Marks as the current Money of the Kingdom ; and it was 


ordered that they ſhould be preſented every Year before the 


Arrival of the Ships from France, to add a Mark, to prevent 
Counterfeits. e 6 „ee 
| e A Livre is about 15. 2d, of our Money, 
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This Paſteboard Money did not laſt long, and they made Uſe 
again of Cards, on which they graved new Devices. The 
Intendant ſigned all that were of four Livres Value and above, 
and only made a Flouriſh upon the others. In latter Times 
the Governor General ſigned all that were of ſix Livres or 
more. In the Beginning of the Autumn, all the Cards were car- 
ried to the Treaſurer, who gave for their Value Bills of Ex- 
change upon the Treaſurer General of the Marines, or his 
Clerk at Rochfort, on the Account of the Expences for the next 
Year, Thoſe which were damaged or defaced were burnt, after they 
had taken a proper Account of them. So long as theſe Bills of Ex- 
change were faithfully paid, theſe Cards were preferred to Money; 
but when the Bills were not paid, the Cards were no longer carried 
to the Treaſurer ; ſo that in 1702, M. de Champigny gave him- 
ſelf a great deal of Pains to no Purpoſe, to call in thoſe he had 
made. His Succeſſors were obliged to make new ones 
Year to pay Officers, . which multiplied them to ſuch a Degree, 
that they fell to no Price, and nobody would receive them any 
longer, Trade was hereb entirely ruined, and the Diſorder 
went ſo far, that in 1713 1. Inhabitants propoſed to loſe half, 
on Condition that the King would take them again and pay the 
other half: This Propoſal was accepted the Vear following, but 
the Orders given in Conſequence, were not entirely executed 
till 1717. An Order was then made to aboliſh the Money of 
Cards, and they begun to pay in Silver the Officers of the Co- 
lony. The Augmentation of one fourth was alſo aboliſhed at 
the ſame Time: Experience having made it appear that the 
Augmentation of the Species in a' Colony, is not the Way to 
keep it in it, which was the Thing propoſed ; and that Mo- 
ney can never circulate greatly in a Colony, but when they pay 
in Merchandize for all they have from the Mother Country. In 
Fact, in this Caſe, the Colony keeps the Species, inſtead of which, 
if it has not Merchandize ſufficient to anſwer the whole Demands 
upon it, it is obliged to pay the Surplus in Money, and how © 
will it come baek again? 2141 

In ſhort, Madam, you will be ſurprized to hear, that in 1706, 
the Trade of the oldeſt of our Colonies was carried on with a 
Fund of only fix hundred and fifty thouſand Livres, and Things are 
not much changed fince that Time. Now this Sum diſperſed 
amongſt thirty thouſand Inhabitants, cannot ſet them at their 
Eaſe, nor afford them Means to purchaſe the Merchandize of 
France. So the greateſt Part of them go naked, eſpecially thoſe 
who are in the diſtant Settlements, They do not even ſell the 
Surplus of their Merchandize to the Inhabitants of the Towns, 


becauſe the latter are obliged for a Subſiſtence to have Lands 


in the Country, and to improve them themſelyes. 


When 
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When the King took Canada out of the Hands of the Comes. 


mes, his Majeſty ſpent much more for ſome Years than he 
done fince ; and the Colony, during this Time, ſent to Fran 
near the Value of a Million of Livres in Beaver Skins every Year, 
_ tho' it was leſs peopled than it is now ; But it has always had 
more from France than it could p? „and has acted like a private 
Perſon, who has thirty thouſan ti | 


nds forty. thouſand or more. By this Means its Credit is 
len, and in falling, has brought on the Ruin of its Trade; 
which, ſince the Year 1706, has conſiſted in nothing more than 
{mall _ AN ha 8 them, and ep was their 
Ruin, becau ey often bought them dearer of es 
than they fold them in France, en 
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9 Beavers of CANADA, bow they fer the BEAVERS 7 
Euxor E: Of their Manner of Building : anner of hunting t 
Beavers: Of the Advantage to be made of them. Of the Musx Rar, 


Mavan,  Querec, March 1. 


TF Was to go from hence a Day or two after I had cloſed my laſt 
1 Letter, but I muſt ſtill top for Want of Carriage. The belt 
I can do in the mean Time, is to entertain you with the Curioſi- 
ties of this Country; and J begin with what is moſt fingular, 
that is, the Beaver. The Spoils of this Animal has hitherto 
furniſhed New France with the principal Object of its Trade. It 
is of itſelf one of the Wonders of Nature, and it may be to Man 
2 great Example of Foreſight, of Induſtry, Skill, and Conſtancy 
in Labour. 1 | | p 
The Beaver was not unknown in France before the Diſcovery 
e D Mice of America, and we find in ſome ancient Writ- 
1 ings of the Hatters of Paris, ſome Regula- 
| 4 wr? za, tions for making Beaver Hats: The Beaver or 
75 9 Caſtor is entirely the ſame Creature; but 
nr either that the Zaropean Beaver is become ex- 
treamly ſcarce, or its Fur was not ſo good as that of the Ameri- 
can Caſtor, we hear little Mention now but of the 1 nleſs it 
be with Reſpect to Ca/fforeum, of which 1 ſhall ſay a few Words 
at the End of this Letter. I do not know that any Author has 
ſpoken of this Animal as being any Thing curious; perhaps it 
was for Want of obſerving it attentively ; perhaps alſo that the 
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tors or Beavers of Europe are like the Land Caſtors, the Dif- 
ference of which from the others n preſently make you 

However that may hay 1 . —_— is an 
amphibious Qu e, which cannot how- 
Of the Fur of — remain 5 Hias in the Water, and 
can do without being in it; provided it has the 
Opportunity of waſhing itſelf ſometimes : The largeſt Beavers 
are ſomething under four Feet long, about fifteen Inches from 
one Hip to the other, and weigh about ſixty Pounds. The 
Colour of this Animal is different, According to the dif. 
ſerent Climates where it is found. In the — diftant Parts 
of the North they are generally quite black, though ſome- 
times they are found there white. In the more temperate - 
Countries they are brown, and by Degrees; as they ad- 
vance towards the South, their Colour grows more and more 
light, Amongſt the 7/izois, they are almoſt of a fallow Colour, 
and ſome have been found of a ſtraw Colour. It it further ob- 
ſerved, that the leſs black they are, the leſs they are furniſhed with 
Fur, and of Conſequence their Skins are leſs valuable. This is 
an Effect of Providence, which defends them from the Cold, as 
they are the more expoſed to it. Their Fur is of tq;o Sorts all 
over the Body, except the Feet, where there is but one Sort very 
ſhort. The longeſt Sort is about eight or ten Lines, or Parts 6f 
an Inch long, ſuppoſe an Inch to be divided into twelve Parts. 
It is even two Inches long on the Back, but diminiſhes by 
Degrees towards the Head and Tail. This Fur is ſtiff and 
loſſy, and is what gives the Colour to the Creature. Upon view- 
ng it with a Microſcope, the middle Part of it is found to be 
the cleateſt, which proves that it is hollow; this Fur is of no Uſe. 
The other Fur is a very fine Down, very thick, and at moſt not 
above an Inch long, and this is what is made Uſe of, It was 
formerly called in Ex OE, My/covy Wool. This is properly the 
Cloathing of the Beaver, the firſt ſerves him only for Ornament, 
and pn_ helps him in ſwimming. e 
They ſay that 9 lives from fifteen to twenty Years; 
1 at the Female goes four Months with Young; 
e and has commonly four Voung ones; ſubs 
Animal Travellers make the Number amount to eight, 
| but !] believe this ſeldom happens: She has 
four Dugs, two on the great Pectoral Muſcle, between the 
ſecond and third Ribs, and two about four Inches higher. The 
Muſcles of this Animal are very ſtrong, and bigger than ſeems 
neceſſary to its Size. Its Inteſtines on the contrary are very 
tender ; its Bones are very hard, its two Jaws, which are almoſt 
even, have a very great Strength; each Jaw is furniſhed with ten 
Teeth, two cutting ones and eight Grinders, The upper cut- 
_ ting 
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ting Teeth are two Inches and a half long, the lower are aboye 
three Inches, and follow the Bend of the Jaw, which gives them 
a Strength which is admirable in ſuch little Animals, It is ob. 
ſerved alſo, that the two Jaws do not meet exactly, but that the 
upper reach over the lower, ſo that they croſs like the Edges of 
a Pair of Sciſſars; and laſtly, that the Length of all their Teeth 
is exactly the third Part of the Roots of them. The Head of a 
Beaver is nearly like the Head of a Field Rat, the Snout is 
ſomewhat long, the Eyes little, the Ears ſhort and round, cover- 
ed with Down on the Outſide, and naked within; its Legs are 
ſhort, particularly thoſe before, they are ſeldom -above four or 
five Inches long, and like thoſe of a Badger ; its Nails are as it 
were cut ſloping, and are hollow like a Guill, The hind Legs 
are quite different, they are flat, and furniſhed with a Mem- 
brane ; ſo that the Beaver goes but ſlowly on Land, but ſwims 
as eaſily as any other Water Animal: And on the other Hand, 
by its Tail, it is entirely a Fiſh ; and ſo it has been declared by 
the College of Phyſicians at Paris, and in Conſequence of this 
Declaration, the Doctors of Divinity have agreed, that the Fleſh 
might be eaten on Faſt Days. M. Lemery was miſtaken, when 
he faid that this Deciſion was only confined to the Tail of the 
Beaver. It is true that we can make but little Advantage of this 
Condeſcenſion: The Beavers are ſo far from our Habitations at 
preſent, it is rare to have any that are eatable. The Savages 
who dwell amongſt us, keep them after they have been dryed 
in the Smoak, and I aſſure you, Madam, that I know of nothing 
more ordinary. We muſt alſo, when the Beaver is freſh, put it in 
ſome Broth to make it loſe a wild and nauſeous Taſte; butwith this 
Precaution there is no Meat lighter, more dainty, or wholſome: 
They ſay that it is as nouriſhing as Veal : | Boiled it wants 
ſomething to give it a Reliſh, but roaſted it it wants nothing. 
What is af moſt remarkable in the Shape of this . is 
the Tail. It is near four Inches round at its Root, ſive in the | 
midft, and three at the End, (I ſpeak always of the large 
Beavers) it 1s an Inch thick, and a Foot long. Its Subſtance is 
is a hard Fat, or a tender Sinew, which pretty much reſembles 
the Fleſh of a Porpoiſe, but which grows harder upon being 
kept along Time. It is covered with a ſcaly Skin, the Scales 
of which are hexagonal, half a Line thick, and three or four 
Lines long; which lay one upon another like thoſe of à Fiſh; 
they lay upon a very tender Skin, and are fixt in ſuch a Man- 
ner, that they may be eaſily ſeparated after the Death of the 
Animal. This is, Madam, in few Words, the Deſcription of 
this curious amphibious Creature. . 
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The true r of this — — — known to the 
vit „ PT ients, probably, becauſe they are very 
"Of I Caf ll, and hid under the Grein - They had 
m—_ given this Name to the Purſes or Bags of the 
Caftortum, which are very different, and four in Number, in the 
lower Belly of the Beaver. The two firſt, which they call the 
upper, becauſe they are higher than the others, have the Shape 
of a Pear, and communicate with each other like the two 


Pockets of a Wallet. The two others, which are called the 


lower, are rounded at the Bottom. Theſe contain a refinous, ſoft, 
glewy Matter, mixt with fmall Fibres, of a greyiſh Colour 
without, and a yellowiſh within; of a ſtrong Smell, diſagreea- 
ble and penetrating, and which is eafily inflammable. This is 
the true Caſtoreum: It grows hard in the Air in a Month's 
Time, and becomes brown, brittle, and friable. If we are in a 
hurry to harden it, it need only be hung in the Chimney. 
They ſay that the Caſſoreum which comes from Dantzic, is 
better than that of Canada, I refer to the Druggiſts; it is cer- 
tain that the Bags of the latter are ſmaller, and that here alſo 
the largeſt are eſteemed. Befides their Bigneſs, they ſhould be 
heavy, of a brown Colour, of a penetrating and ſtrong Smell, 
full of a hard brittle and friable Matter, of the ſame Colour, or 
ellow, interweaved with a thin Membrane, and of a ſharp Taſte. | 
he Properties of Caftoreum, are to attenuate viſcous Matter, to 
ſtrengthen the Brain, to remove Vapours, to provoke the Menſes, 
to hinder Corruption, and to evaporate bad Humours by Tranf- 
iration ; it is uſed alſo with Succeſs againſt the Epilepſy, the 


Palſy, the Apoplexy, and Deafneſs. 


The lower Bags contain an unctuous fat Liquor like Honey. Its 2 


Colour is a pale Yellow, its Odour fetid, little differing from that 


of Caftoreum, but ſomething weaker and fainter, It thickens with 
keeping, and takes the Conſiſtence of Tallow. This Liquor is 
reſolving,” and ſtrengthens the Nerves; for this Purpoſe, it need 
only be. _ to the Part affected. It is a Miſtake to ſay, as 
ſome Authors do ſtill, upon the Credit of the ancient Natura- 
liſts, that when the Beaver is purſued, it bites off theſe pretended 
Teſticles, and leaves them to the Hunters to ſave his Life, It is of 
his Fur which he ought rather to deprive himſelf, for in Compa- 
riſon of his Fleece, the reſt is hardly of ny Value. But how- 
ever, it is this Fable, which has given it the Name of Caſtor. The 


Skin of this Animal, deprived of its Fur, is not to be negleQed; 


they make Gloves and Stockings of it; but as it is difficult to 
get off all the Fur without cutting the Skin, they ſeldom uſe 
any but thoſe of the Land Beaver. Vou have heard, perhaps, 
Madam, of the fat and dry Beaver Skins; the Difference is this, 
the dry Skin is the Skin of van that has never been ___ 
oo x tae 
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the fat Skin is what has been worn by the Savages, which, after 
they have been well ſcraped within, and rubbed with the Marrow 
of certain Animals which I do not know, to make it more plia- 
ble, they ſew ſeveral together, and make a Kind of Mantle, 
which they call a Robe, with which they wrap themſelves up 
with the Fur inwards. They wear. it continually in Winter, 
Day and Night; the long Hair ſoon falls off, and the Down re- 

mains, and grows greaſy : In this Condition it is much fitter for 
the Uſe of the Hatters; they cannot not even uſe the dry Sort, 
without mixing ſome of the other with it. They ſay that it muſt 
be worn fifteen or ſixteen Months to be in Perfection. I leave 
you to judge, if at firſt they were weak enough to let the Savages 

ow, that their old Clothes were ſuch a precious Merchandize. 
But a Secret of this Nature, could not be long hid from them; 
It was truſted to Covetouſneſs, which 4s never long without be. 
- traying itſelf. i od yicopes3i W 

About three Years ago one Guiguet, who had the Farm of 
- "hindi? Of of the Beaver Skins, finding himſelf burdened 
oh Baby with a prodigious Quantity of theſe Skins, 
: : thought to encreaſe the Conſumption, by hav- 
ing the Fur ſpun and carded with Wool; and with this Compo- 
ſition he * Cloths and Flannels, and wove Stockings, and 
ſuch-like Works, but with little Succeſs. | 

It is evident by this Tryal, that the Beaver Fur is good for 
nothing but to make Hats. It is too ſhort to be ſpun alone, it 
muſt be mixt with above half Wool; ſo that there is but little 
Profit to be made of theſe Works. There is, however, ſtill one 
of theſe Manufactures in Holland, where they make Cloths and 
Druggets; but theſe Stuffs are dear, and do not wear well. The 
Beaver Fur ſeparates ſoon, and forms a Kind of Down upon the 
Surface, which takes off all their Beauty. The Stockings which 
were made of it in France, had the ſame Fault. 

This is, Madam, all the Advantage this Colony van receive 

The Induſtry and from the Beavers, with Reſpe& to its Trade. 
Labeurs ert 8 The Induſtry of the Beavers, their Foreſight, 
n the Unity and Subordination ſo much admir- 
a | . ed in them, their Attention to procure them- 
ſelves Conveniencies, the Comforts of which, we thought former- 
1y Brutes were not ſenſible of, furniſh- to Man more Inſtruction 
than the Ant, to which the Holy Scriptures ſend the Idle. They 
are at leaſt amongſt Quadrupedes, what the Bees are amongſt 
flying Inſects. I never heard that they had a King or a Queen, 
and it is not true that when they are at work together in Com- 
Panies, that they have a Chief who commands and puniſhes 
the idle: But by Virtue of that Inſtinct given to Animals, by him 
whoſe Providence governs them, every one knows what he has 
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to do, and every Thing is done without Confuſion, and with ſo 
much Order as can never be ſufficiently admired. Perhaps, after 
all, we are ſo much aſtoniſhed but for Want of looking up to that 
Supreme Intelligence, who makes Uſe of theſe Beings, Who 
want Reaſon, the better to diſplay his Wiſdom and Power, and 
to makes us know that our Reaſon itſelf is frequently, by our 

Preſumption, the Cauſe of our going aſtray,  * - 

The firſt Thing that is done by theſe Creatures, when they want 
to make a Habitation, is, to aſſemble. themſelves : Shall I fay in 
Tribes or Societies? It ſhall be what you pleaſe : But there are 
ſometimes three or four hundred together, making a Town, which 
might be called a little Venice. (a) At firſt they chuſe a Place were 
they may find Plenty of Proviſions, and Materials for their build- 
ing: Above all, they muſt have Water. If there is no Lake 
or Pond near, * wg hw Defect, by ſtopping the Courſe 
of ſome Brook or Rivulet, by the Means of a Dyke; or, as they 
call it here, a Cauſey. - For this End they go and cut down ſome 
Trees above the Place where they intend to build: Three or 
four Beavers ſet themſelves about a great Tree, and cut it down 


with their Teeth. This is not all: They take their Meaſures * 


ſo well, that'it always falls on the Side towards the Water, -that 
they may have the leſs Way to carry it when they have cut it 
to Pieces; as they are ſenſible their Materials are not ſo eafily 
tranſported by Land as by Water. They have nothing to do 
after, but to roll theſe Pieces into the Water, and guide them 
to the Place where they are to be fixed. Theſe Pieces are thicker 
or thinner, longer or ſhorter, as the Nature and Situation of the 
Place require; for one would ſay that theſe Architects conceive at 
once every Thing that relates to their Deſign. Sometimes they 
employ large Trunks of Trees, which they lay flat: Sometimes 
the Cauſey is made only of Stakes; ſome as thick as a Man's 
Thigh, or leſs; which x i drive into the Earth very near each 
other, and interweave with ſmall Branches ; and every where the- 
hollow Spaces are filled up with Clay fo well applied, that not 
a Drop of Water can paſs through. It is with their Paws that 

the Beavers prepare the Clay; and their Tail does not only 

ſerve them for a Trowel to build with, but for a Hod to carry 

this Mortar. To place and ſpread this Clay, they firſt make 

Uſe of their Paws, then their Tail. The Foundation of the 
Dams are generally ten or twelve Feet thick; but they decreaſe 
in Thickneſs upwards: So that a Dam which is twelve Feet 
thick at the Bottom, is not above two at the Top. All this is 
done in exact Proportion, and, as one may ſay, according to the 

Rules of Art; for it is obſerved, that the Side towards the Cur- 


% The City of Vex1cs is built in the midſt of Waters, 
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rent of the Water is always floping, in order to break the Pref: 
ſure of the Water, and the other Side perfectly perpendicular, 
In a Word, it would be difficult for our beſt Workmen to make 
any Thing more ſolid and regular. The Conſtruction of their 
_ Cabins is not leſs wonderful. They are generally made upon 
Piles in the midſt of - theſe little Lakes, which the Dykes have 
made : Sometimes by the Side of a River, or at the Extremity 
of a Point that advances into the Water. Their Shape is round 
or oval; and the Roof is arched. The Walls are two Feet thick, 
built with the ſame Materials as the Cauſey, but leſs, and every 
where ſo well plaiſtered with Clay on the Infide, that the leaſt 
Breath of Air cannot enter. Two thirds of the Building is out 
of the Water, and in this Part every Beaver has a ſeparate Place, 
which he takes Care to ſtrew with Leaves, or ſmall Branches of 
Firs. It is always free from Ordure ; and for this End, beſides 
the common Door of the Cabin, and another Outlet by which 
theſe Creatures paſs to bathe themſelves, there are ſeveral Open- 
ings by which they can dung into the Water. The common Ca- 
bins lodge eight or ten Beavers, ſome have been found which 
held thirty, — this is uncommon. They are all near enough 
each other, to have an eaſy Communication.1 
The Beavers are never ſurprized by the Winter; all the 
Their Fore; Works J mention, are finiſhed by the End of 
7 . September, and then every one provides his 
Store for the Winter. Whilſt they go backwards and forwards 
in the Woods or Fields, they live upon Fruits, the Bark and 
Leaves of Trees; they alſo catch Cray-Fiſh and other Fiſh: 
Then they have Variety of Food. But when they are to pro- 
vide themſelves for the whole Seaſon, that the Earth being co-- 
vered with Snow ſupplies them with nothing, they content 
themſelves with ſoft Woods, fuch as the Poplar and the Aſpen, 
and ſuch-like. They 'pile it up in ſuch a Manner, that th 
can always take thoſe Pieces which are ſoaked in the Water. 1 
is always obſerved, that theſe Piles are larger or ſmaller, as the 
Winter will prove longer or ſhorter; and this is an Almanack 
for the Savages, which never deceives them in Regard to the 
Cold. The — 5 before they eat the Wood, cut it in very 
{mall Pieces, and carry it into their ſeparate es; for every 
Cabin has but one Magazine for all the Family. When the melt- 
ing of the Snow is at its Height, as it never fails to cauſe great 
Floods, the Beavers leave their Cabins, which are no longer 
habitable, and every one takes which Way he likes beſt. The 
Females return as foon as the Waters are run off, and then bring 
forth nor erp, A The Males keep the Coungry till t 
the Month of July, when they re-afſemble to the Breaches 
which the Floods have made in their Cabins oi kes. If 6d 
| 3 - if ave 
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have been deſtroyed by the Hunters, or if they are not worth 
the Trouble of repairing, 9 make others: But many Rea- 
ſons oblige them to change their Abode frequently, the moſt 
common is the Want of Proviſion ;. they are alſo obliged to do 
it by the Hunters, or Beaſts of Prey, againſt which they have 
no other Defence than Flight, We might think it ſtrange, that 
the Author of Nature has given leſs Power of Defence to the- 

reateſt Part of uſeful Animals, than to thoſe which are not uſe- 
fal; if this Circumſtance did not the more diſplay his Wiſdom 
and Power, in that the former, notwithſtanding their Weakaeſs, 


multiply much more than the latter. | 
There are ſome Places which the Beavers ſeem to have taken 
ſuch an Aﬀe&ion to, that they cannot leave them, though they 
are continually diſquieted. In the Way from Moxtreal to Lake 
Huron, by the great River, they never fail to find every Year in- 
the ſame Place, a Lodgment which theſe Animals build or repair 
every Summer. For the firſt Thing Paſſengers do who paſs this 
Way, is to break down the Cabin, and the Cauſey which furniſhes. 
it with Water, If this Cauſey had not m_ up the Water, they - 
would not have enough to continue their Way, and they would 
be obliged to make a Portage; ſo that it looks as if theſe q- 
cious Beavers poſted themfelves here ſolely for the Convenience 
of Paſſengers. The ſame Thing, as they ſay, is to be ſeen near 
Quebec, where the Beavers labouring for themſelves, ſupply Wa- 
ter to a Mill for ſawing Planks. | | 
The Savages were re perſuaded, if we believe ſome 
n Relations, that the Beavers were a reaſonable 
f Kind of Creatures, which had their Laws, their 
Government, and their particular Language: 
That this amphibious People choſe Commanders, who in their 
common Labours appointed to every one his Taſk, placed Cen- 
tinels to give Notice of the Approach of an Enemy, and pu- 
niſhed or baniſhed the idle. Theſe pretended Exiles are pro- 
bably thoſe which they call the Land Beavers, which in Fact 
live apart fromthe others, do not labour, and live under 
Ground, where their whole Care is to make themſelves a co- 
vered Way to go to the Water. They are known by the little 
Fur they hes upon their Backs, which proceeds no doubt from 
their rubbing it conſtantly againſt the Fark and withal they 
are lean, the Effect of their Sloth: More of theſe are found in 
the South than in the North. I have already obſerved, that 
our Beavers of Europe are more like theſe, than the others. In 
Fact, M. Lemery ſays, they live in Holes and Cavities on the 
Banks of Rivers, eſpecially in Poland. There are ſome alſo in 
Germany upon the Elbe, and in Frame upon the Rhone, the Here, 
and the 0%. It is certain, that we do not find in the 2 
ha eavers 
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Beayers thoſe extraordinary Qualities which ſo much diſtinguiſh 
thoſe of Canada. Tis a great Pity, Madam, that none of theſe 
wonderful Creatures were found in the Tyber, or in the Territo- 
ries of Parnaſſus, what fine Things would the Greet and Roman 
Poets have ſaid on this Subject. . 
It appears that the Savages of Canada did not diſturb them 
greatly till our Arrival in their Country. The Skins of the 
| A were not the moſt uſed by theſe People for Garments, 
and the Fleſh of Bears, Elks, and other wild Creatures was 
more approved by them. They hunted them, nevertheleſs,' and 
this Chace had its Seaſon, and its peculiar Ceremonies ; but 
when they hunted only for what was merely neceſſary for a pre- 
ſent Supply, they made no great Ravages; and indeed when we 
came to Canada, we found a prodigious Number of theſe am- 
phibious Creatures in the Country. 44 | 
'There 1s no hs 16g in pany the wy for this Animal 
: ; as not in any Degree the Strength to defend 
Of hunting the himſelf, 1 kill to ſhun the Attacks of 
| WO og his Enemy, which it diſcoyers in providing 
for itſelf Lodging and Proviſions. It is during Winter they 
make War againſt him in Form; zhat is to /ay, from the Begin- 
ning of November till April. Then it has, like all other Ani- 
mals, more Fur, and the Skin 1s thinner ; this hunting is per- 
formed four different Ways, with Nets, with the Gun, the 
Trench, and the Trap; the firſt is generally joined to the 
third, and they ſeldom make Uſe of 6 ſecond, becauſe the 
Eyes of this little Animal are ſo piercing, and his Ears are ſo 
uick, that it is difficult to approach near enough to ſhoot him, 
fore he gets into the Water, which he never goes far from 
during this Seaſon, and into which he immediately plunges. 
They would loſe him alſo if he were wounded before he gets 
Into the Water, becauſe he never comes up again if he digs of 
his Wound; it is therefore the Trench or the Trap that are ge- 
nerally uſed. - N E 
Though the Beavers have made their Proviſion for the Win- 
ter, they ſtill continue to make ſome Excurſions into the Woods 
to find ſome freſher and tenderer Food, and this Daintineſs coſts 
many their Lives. The Savages ſet up Traps in their Way, 
made almoſt like a Figure of 4, and for a Bait they put little 
Pieces of ſoft Food newly cut; as ſoon as the Beaver touches it, 
a great Log falls upon him and breaks his Back, and the Hun- 
ter coming up makes an End of him without any Trouble. 
The Trench requires more Caution, and they proceed in this 
Manner: When the Ice is but half a Foot thick, they cut an 
Opening with an Ax, the Beavers come here to breathe more 
freely ; the Hunters wait for them, and perceive them coming 
| x RF 
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at a good Diſtance, becauſe in blowing they give a conſiderable 
Motion to the Water; ſo that it is eaſy to take their Meaſures 
to kill them as ſoon as they appear above Water: But for the 
greater Certainty, and not to be ſeen by the Beavers, they throw 
upon the Hole which they make in the Ice ſome broken Reeds 
or Stalks of Indian Wheat, and when they find that the Ani- 
mal is within Reach, they ſeize him by one of his Paws, and 
throw him upon the Ice, where they knock him on the Head 
before he has recovered of his Surprize. - ; 
If the Cabin is near ſome Rivulet, they are taken with leſs 
Trouble, they make a Cut acroſs the Ice to let down their Nets, 
then they go and break down the Cabin. The Beavers that are 
in it never fail to run into the Rivulet, and are caught in the Net, 
but they muſt not be left there long, for they would ſoon make 
their 2 by gnawing it. Thoſe which have their Cabins 
in the Lakes have, at three or four hundred Paces from the 
Shore, a Kind of Country-houſe, where they may breathe a bet- 
ter Air : Then the Hunters divide themſelves in two Parties, 
one goes to break down the Country Cabin, and the other Part 
falls upon that of the Lake ; the Beavers which are in the . 
(and the Hunters take the Time when they are all there) fly for 
1 to the other; but they find nothing there but Put, 
which has been thown in on Purpoſe, and which blinds them 
ſo that they are eaſily taken. Laſtly, in ſome Places, they 
make a Breach in the Cauſey; by this Means the Beavers 
ſoon find themſelves aground, and without Defence, or elfe they 
immediately run to remedy the Evil of which they do not know 
the Authors, and as they are well prepared to receive them, 
the Beavers ſeldom eſcape, or at leaſt ſome of them are taken. 
There are ſome other Particularities of the Beavers which 
N PRs I find in ſome Memoirs, the Truth of which 
r "hey Sretlagy Je Ren 
1. | _ theſe Animals have diſcovered any Hunters, 
9 | or any of thoſe Beaſts that prey upon them, 
they dive, ftriking the Water with their Tail, witlr ſuch a great 
Noiſe, | that they may be heard half a League off: This is pro- 
bably to give Notice to the reſt to be upon their Guard. They 
ſay alſo that they have the Senſe of ſmelling ſo exquilite, that 
being in the Water they ſmell a Canoe at a great Diſtance. But 
they add, that they only ſee Side-ways like a Hare, and that 
through this Defe& they often fall into the Hands of the Hun- 
ter whom they ſeek to ſhun. And laſtly they affirm, that when a 
Beaver has loſt his Mate, they never couple again with another, as 
15 reported of the Turtle Dove. The Savages take great Care to 
hinder their Dogs from touching the Bones of the Beaver, becauſe 
they are ſo hard they would ſpoil their Teeth ; they ſay * — 


. 
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Thing of the Bones of the Porcupine. The Generality of the 
Savages give another Reaſon for this; it is, they ſay, not to 
enrage the Spirits of theſe Animals, which would hinder at an- 
other Time the Chace from being ſucceſsful, For the reſt; Ma- 
dam, I wonder they have not tried to tranſport ſome. of theſe 
wonderful Creatures into France; we have P enough where 
they might find Food enough, and Materials for building, and 
I believe they would multiply there preſentliyx. 
We have here alſo 7 * Animal much of. the ſame ice 
; | as the Beaver, which in many Reſpects feems 
6,4 wind Malt to be a ſmaller Species, and is Ped the 
FEE 7 Muſe Rat. It has, in Fact, almoſt all the 
Properties of the Beaver, the Shape of the Body, and eſpeciall 
of the Head of both, is ſo alike, that one would take the Mu 
Rat for a little Beaver, if his Tail was cut off, which is almoſt 
like that of our Rats; and if its Teſticles were taken away, which 
contain a moſt exquiſite Muſk. This Animal, which weighs about 
four Pounds, is much like that which Mr. R Jeſcribes under 
the Name of Mus Alpinus. It takes the Field in the Month of 
March, and its Food is then ſome Bits of Wood, which it peals 
before eating them. After the Snows are melted, it lrves upon 
the Roots of Nettles, then on the Stalks and Leaves of this 
Plant. In Summer it feeds moſtly on Raſberries and Straw- 
berries, and afterwards. on other autumnal Fruits. During this 
Seaſon, the Male is ſeldam ſeen without the Female: When 
Winter begins they ſeparate, and each goes to find a Lodging 
in ſome Hole, or the Hollow of a Tree, without any Proviſions ; 
x re Savages affirm that as long as the Cold laſts they eat 
nothing. 7 5 
They build alſo Cabins, ſomething like thoſe of the Beavers, 
but very far from being ſo well built. As to their Situation, it 
is always by the Water Side, fo they have no Occaſion to make 
any Dams. They ſay. that the Fur of the Muſk Rat may be 
mixt with that of the Beaver in making Hats, without any 
be to the Work, Its Fleſh is not bad but in 1 
Time; then it is not poſſible to depriye it of a Muſkineſs, whic 
is not ſo pleaſant to the Taſte as to the Smell. I was very 
much inclined, Madam, to give you an Account of the other 
Chaces of the Savages, and of the Animals that are peculiar to 
this Country, but 1 muſt defer it to another Opportunity. I am 
| — informed that my Carriage is ready, and I am going 
to ict out. + „ is I 


; I am, Kc. | 
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LETTER V. 


Journey from QUEBEC to TroMs RIVIERES (the Three Rivers : ) 
How they go Poſt 57 7 the Snow. Of. the Lordſbips or Manors of 
New France. A Deſcription of BECKANCOURT. The Tradition 
in regard to the Name of the River PuanTE (the Stinking River.) 
A Deſcription of Tots RIVIERES. A Continuation of the ſeveral 
Huntings of the Savages. Ar TATE, — 
MavDan, | Tors RIvIERES, March 6. 
Arrived Yeſterday in this Town, after two Days Journey, and 
I though it is twenty-five Leagues diſtant from Quebec, I could 
have performed the Journey in twelve Hours, becauſe I came in 
a Sledge, which the Snow and Ice makes a very eaſy Way of. 
travelling in this Country during the Winter, and which does 
not coſt more than the common Carriages. . The Sledge runs 
ſo ſmoothly, that a ſingle Horſe ſuffices to draw it, and always 
goes a Gallop. One finds at different Places freſh Horſes at aa 
a cheap Rate. In Caſe of Need one might travel this Way - 
threeſcore Leagues in twenty-four Hours, much more con- 
veniently than in the beſt Poſt-Chaifes, _ i 
I lay the the firſt Night at Pointe aux Trembles, 1 ee 
Of the Lordfbi Point) ſeven Leagues from the Capital, which 
of 7. I left but one Hour before Night. This is 
of Canaga, | one of the good Pariſhes of this Country. 
The Church is large and well built, and the Inhabitants in 
ood Circumſtances. In general, the old Inhabitants are richer 
ere than the Lords of the Manors,. and this is the Reaſon :* 
Canada was but a great Foreſt when. the French firſt ſettled it. 
Thoſe who obtained Lordſhips, were not People to improve the 
Land themſelves ; they were Officers, Gentlemen, and Compa- 
nies, who had not Funds ſufficient to eſtabliſh à proper Num- 
ber of Labourers for this Purpoſe. * They were therefore obliged 
to ſettle Inhabitants, who, before they could get à Subſiſtence, 
were obliged to labour much, and to advance all the Charges 3 ſo 
that they paid their Lords but a very ſlender Rent ; and all the 
uſual Fines of a Manor amount here but. to a ſmall Sum. A+ 
Lordſhip of two Leagues in Front, and of an unlimited Depth, 
brings in but a ſmall Income in a Country.ſo thinly peopled, and 
where there-is ſo little Trade in the inward Parts. 
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This was without Doubt, one of the Reaſons that engaged 
OF the Ribs 6 Lewis the XIVth to allow all Nobles and 
f % Gentlemen fettled in Canagia, to trade both by 


Patronage. Gentle- Sea and Land; without being- liable to be troubled 
ade. allowed to on this Account, or reputed F have derogated from 
Au. ttßbeir Birth and Family. Theſe are the Terms 
of the Order, which was made by the Council, the 1oth of March 
1685. And further, there are no Lordſhips in this Country, even 
of thoſe which give Titles of Honour, to which the Right of 
Patronage belongs; fer upon the Claim of ſome Lords, founded 
. & pon their having built a Pariſh Church, his Majeſty bei re- 
Feat in Council, declared the ſame Vear, 1685, chat this Rich 
belonged only to the Biſhop, as well becauſe he is more capa- 
ble than any other of judging who are the fitteſt Perſons, as be- 
cauſe, that the proper Allowance of the Curates, is paid out of 
the Tythes that belong to the Biſhop. The King in the ſame 
Order declares, that the Right of Patronage is not to give any 
Rank of Honour. * 5 n! e e 
F departed from Pointe aux Trembles before Day, with a one 
. eyed Horſe, I changed him afterwards for 
. Of B mh a lame one, and then him for a broken winded 
"oh of Beecan- one. With theſe three Relays, I went feven- 
cours teen Leagues in ſeven or eight Hours, and I 
arrived early at the Baron de Beckaticoun's, chief Surveyor 
of the Highways of New Fraxce, who would by no Means 
ſuffer me * forward. « This Gentleman has a Village of 
Abenaguis, the Direction of a Jeſuit in Matters of Re- 
ligion, to whom I was very glad to pay my Reſpects by the Way. 
The Baren lives at the Entrance of a little River that comes 
from the South, which runs entirely through his Lordſhip, and 
bears his Name. The Life which M. 4% Becktancourt leads in 
rkis Deſert (for here are no other French Inhabitants as yet but 
the Lord) naturally brings to Mind the antient Patriarehs, 
who did not diſdain to divide with their Servants the ELabours of 
their Country, and lived almoſt in as plain a Manner as they. 
The Advantage which he makes by the Trade with the Savages 
| his Neighbours, by buying Skins of them at the firft- Hand, is 
more than the Profits he could make of Inhabitants, to whom 
he ſhould divide his Land. In Time, it will be his own Fault 
if he has no Vaſſals, and he will make more advantageous Con- 
ditions when he has cleared all his Land. The River Beekan- 
coart was formerly called Riviere Puante, or the Stinking Ri. 
wr. I enquired the Caufe of this Name, for the Water ap- 
peared to me very fine, and they affured me that it is very goed, 
and that there is no bad Smell in all this Quarter. Yet ſome told 
meit was ſo called on Account of the bad Qualities of the 
| 3 Waters: 
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Waters: Others attributed it to the great Number of Mulk Rats 
that are found in it, the Scent of which the Savages cannot bear ; 
but here is a third Reaſon, which they who have made the greateſt 
Reſearches into the antient Hiſtory of the Country fay, is the 
true one, | * 

Some Algenquins were at War with the Onxontcharannons, better 
known by the Name of the Jroquer Nation, which antientiy 
dwelt in the Iſland of Montraal. The Name it bears proves, that 
it was of the Huron Language; but they ſay it was theſe Hurons 
who drove them from their antient Habitation, and who have 
in Part deſtroyed them: However that may be, this Nation was 
at the Time 1 ſpeak of, at War with the 4lgonguizs, Who, to 
make an End at once of the War, which they began to be 
weary of, contrived a Stratagem, which ſucceeded. They ſet 
themſelves in Ambuſh on the two Sides of a little River, which 
is now called Bectaucaurt. Then they detached ſome Canoes, 

which made a Shew of Fibing in the Great River. "They knew 

that their Enemies were not far off, and chey made no Doubt 
that they would ſoon fall 1 theſe pretended Fiſhermen : And 
in Fact, they ſoon. ſaw a Fleet of Canoes coming in Haſte to 
attack them; they ſeemed to be afrighted, fled, and got up the 
River, They were followed very cloſe by the Enemy, who 
thought to make a very ealy Conqueſt of this Handful of Men; 
and to draw them on, they affected to be greatly terrified. This 
Feint ſucceeded, the Purſuers till kept advancing, and making 
moſt hideous Cries, according to Cuſtom of theſe” Bar- 
be they thought they were inſtantly going to ſeize their 


rey. or Lg . 
Then a Shower of Arrows from behind the Buſkes which bor- 
dered the River threw them into Confuſion, whack they gave 
them no Time to recover. A ſecond Diſcharge which fallowed 
cloſe upon the firſt, entirely routed them, They ſtroye to iy in 
their Turn, but they could no longer uſe their Canoes, whach 


were every where pierced with Arrows: They leaped into te 


Water, hoping to ſave themſelves by ſwimming, but beſides 
that the greateſt Part were wounded, they met at landing the 
Death they fled from, and not one eſcaped the Algonguins, who 
ave no Quarter, and did not even amuſe themſelves with ma- 
ng of Priſoners : The Troquet Nation never recovered this fa- 
tal Blow, and though ſome of theſe Savages have been ſeen 
fince the Arrival of the French in Canada, at preſent there are 
none remaining. In the mean Time the Number of dead Bodies 
which remained in. the Water and upon the Sides of the River 
infected it in ſuch a Manner, that it fill retains the Name of 

Riviere Puante, (the Stinking River. 9 
Ns H z The 
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The Abenagui Village of Bectanceurt is not ſo populous as it 
Of the Abena- Was ſome Years ago, yet they would be of 
quiYillags of Be af wo Aſſiſtance to us in Caſe of a War. 
ncourt. roads into New E ngland, where their Name 
alone has often carried Terror even into Be/ten, They would alſo 


ſerve us as effectually againſt the Jroquozs, to whom they are no 


ways inferior in Valour, and are better diſciplined. They are 
all Chriftians, and they have a pretty Chapel, where they Prac- 
tiſe with much Edification all the Exerciſes of the CHriſtian Re- 
ligion. We muſt, nevertheleſs, acknowledge, that they are great- 
ly fallen from the Fervour which appeared in them the firſt 
Yeats of their Eſtabliſhment amongſt us. They carried them 
Brandy, which they took a great Liking to, and the Savages never 
drink but to get drunk. We have learnt by fatal Experience, that 
in Proportion as theſe People depart from God, in the ſame Mea- 
ſure they pay leſs Reſpect to their Paſtors, and grow more in 
the Intereſt of the Engliſh. It is greatly to be feared that the 
Lord will permit them to become our Enemies, to | Game us 
for having contributed, fora ſordid Intereſt, to render them vici- 
ous, as it has already happened to ſome other Nations. 
After having embraced the Miſſionary of Beckancourt, (a) vi- 
Pe fs. 2 * ſited his Village, and made with him ſome ſor- 
Town of Trois rowful Reflections which naturally ariſe from 
— * the Diſorders I have mentioned, and for 
N A wWazich he is often reduced to groan in the 
Sight of God, I crofled the River Sr. Laurence to come to this 
Town. Nothing is more charming than its Situation. It is built 
upon a gentle Hill of Sand, which is only barten for the Space 
it may occupy, if it ever becomes a conſiderable Town; 
for at preſent it is but of little Conſequence. It is ſur- 
rounded by whatever can render a Town agreeable and 
wealthy. The River, which is near half a League wide, runs 
at the Bottom. Beyond, we ſee a cultivated fruitful Country, 
that is crowned with the fineſt Foreſts in the World. A little 
below, and on the ſame Side as the Town, the Great River re- 
ceives another tolerably ſine River, which before it mixes its 
Water with the firſt, receives at the ſame Time two others, one 
to the right and the other to the left, which has given the Name 
of Trois Riwvieres (Three Rivers) to the Town. 9 
Above, and at about the wy ns, dep the Lake of 
2 St. Pierre, which is about three Leagues 
84 Pie (8 wide, and ſeven was. th So that nothing 
Peter.) * bounds the Sight on 
appears to ſet in the Waves, This Lake, 
- which is only an Enlargement of the River St. Laurence, receives 
| () Father Euflache Le Surur. 
| 5 many 


heſe Savages are always ready to make In- 


at Side, and the Sun 
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Rivers. It appears probable, that it is theſe Rivers that in a 
Courſe of Years have eaten away the low and light Soil, through 
which they run. This is moſt apparent in the River St. Frangots, 
the Mouth of which hath may little Iſlands interſperſed in it, 
which probably were formerly joined to the Continent. And 
moreover, in all the Lake, unleſs in the midſt of the Channel 
where the Strength of the Current of the Great River has pre- 
ſerved its Depth, there is no paſſing but in Canoes.” There are 
alſo ſome Places where great Canoes, if they are but lightly 
loaded, cannot eaſily paſs. But it is every where full of Fiſh, 
and the Fiſh are excellent. 5 8 
They reckon but about ſeven or eight hundred People in the 
1 Deferiog Town of Trois Riwieres, but it. has in its 
A Deſeription of Nei ghbourhood wherewithal to enrich a 
the Teen great City; that is to ſay, very good Iron 
Mines, which may be wrought with Profit at at any 'Time (a). 
Upon the whole, though this Town is but thinly peopled, 
its Situation renders it of great Conſequence, and it is one of 
the oldeſt Settlements in the Colony. From the firſt, this Poſt 
has had a Governor, he has a thouſand Crowns Salary, andan 
Eta: Major (a certain Number of Getteral Officers of the Army 
under him.) Here is alſo a Convent of - Recollers, a pretty good 
Pariſh Church ſerved by this Society; and a very fine Hoſpital, 
joined to a Nunnery of Ur/ulines, to the Number of forty, who 
are employed as Nurſes to the Hoſpital. This is alſo a Founda- 
tion of M. de Sz. Vallier. From the Year 1650, the Senechal 
(whoſe Office and Power was afterwards aboliſhed and-inveſted 
in the Superior Council of Quebec, and the Intendant) bad a 
Lieutenant at Trois Riveres : At preſent, this Town has a com- 
mon Court of Juſtice, the Chief of which is a Lieutenant Ge- 
neral. 2 =; 
It owes its Origin to the great Reſort of Savages of different 
77 C Nations to this Place. At the Beginning of 
he fr "5 6 the Colony there came down many, eſpecially 
of its, Efta * from the fartheſt Parts of the North/ by the 
eee three Rivers, which have given the Name to 
this Town, and by which they go up a great Way. The Situa- 
tion of the Place, joined to the great Trade that was carried on 
here, engaged ſome French to ſettle here; and the Neighbour- 
hood of the River de Sorel, then called the Iroquois River, (which 
I ſhall mention ſoon) induced the Governor General to build a Fort 
here, where was maintained a good Garriſon, and which had from 
the firſt a Governor of its own. This Poſt was then looked 


(a) They are actually wrought at this Time, and produce the beſt Iron 
in the World, + W 1 
* 
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upon, as ona of the moſt important in New France. After ſomę 
Years, the Savages being tired of being continually harraſſed by 
the Jroguois, from whom the French themſelves had Trouble 
enough to defend themſelves, and having no longer the Liberty of 
the Paſſes, where theſe proud Enemies laid wait for them conti. 
nually, and not being ſafe even in Sight of, and under the Can. 
non of our Fort, they forebore to bring hither their Peltry or 
Skins. The 7e/uits with all their new Converts retired three 
Leagues lower, upon ſome Lands that were given them by the 
Abbot de da Madeleine, one of the Members of the Society of 
the hundred Aſſociates, formed by the Cardinal de Richlieu, from 
whence this Place took the Name of Cape de la Madeleine, which 
it bears to this Day a). 
The Miſſion "_—_ was pag hither, did, not ſubſiſt 2 
long Time. is was partly the Effect of 
2 450 Ma the Fickleneſs of the e but principally 
. the Conſequence of the Wars and Diſeaſes 
which have almoſt entirely deſtroyed this riſing Church. There 
are ſtill in the Neighbourhood a Company of Algonguins, the 
greateſt Part of whom were baptized in their Infancy, but have 
now no regular Exerciſewf Religion. The Gentlemen of the 
We/t-India Company, who have now the Beaver Trade, have in 
vain endeavoured to draw them to Checoutime, where they have 
Already re-united ſeveral Families of the ſame Nation, and of 
the Nation of the Mountains, under the Direction of a Je/uit 
Miſſionary. Others wanted to unite them with the Abonagurs of 
St. Francais. All their Anſwer to theſe Invitations was, that 
they could not reſolve to quit a Place where the Bones of their 
Fathers reſt, But ſome People believe, and mot without Foun- 
dation, that this Refuſal proceeds leſs from themſelves, than 
from ſome People to whom their Neighbourhood is advantage- 


dus; and who, without Doubt, do not ſufficiently confifer that 


they ſacrifice the Salvation of theſe Savages to a little Intereſt. 
I have juſt been informed, Madam, that in a few Days I ſhall 
have an Opportunity of ſending this Letter to Quebec, from 
whence it may go early to France by the Ile Royal. I ſhall fill it 
p with what concerns the Huntings of the Savages.———The 
hunting of the Beaver, as I have before obſerved, was not their 
incipal Concern, till they ſaw the Value which the French ſet 
upon the Skin of this Animal. Before this, the hunting of the 
Bear held the firſt Place; and was performed with the greatel 
Superſtition, This is what is obſerved at this Day in this 
Chace, amongſt thoſe who are not Chriſtians. F997 89 


GE 
+ (a) Beſides the Iron Mines, which are very plentiful at Cape Madeline, 
here have been diſcovered ſome Years ago, ſeyeral Springs of Mineral 


Waters. 
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ſt is always a War-Chief who fixes the Time, and has the 
. Care of inviting the Hunters. This Invita- 

Of ounting. be tion, which is made with great Ceremony; is 
Bear. followed with a Faſt of eight Days; during 
which they muſt not drink even a Drop of Water, And I wilt 
tell you by the Way, Madam, that what the Savages call faſting, 
is to take abſolutely 1 at all. Still more, in Spite of the 
extreme Weakneſs which ſuch an Abſtinence one may ſuppoſe 
cannot fail to cauſe, they never ceaſe losing all the Time it 
laſts. They obferve this Faſt, in order to induce the Genii, or 
Spirits, to diſcover the Places where they may find many Bears: . 

any even do much more to deferve this Favour. Several have - 
been ſeen to cut their Fleſh in ſeveral Places of their Body; to 
render their Genii, or Spirits, more propitious. But it is proper 
to obſerve; that they do not aſk their Aſſiſtance to conquer theſe 
furious Animals: Tt fuffices them to be informed where they 
are. As Ajax did not aſk of Jupiter to give him the Victory over 
his Enemies, but only Day enough to make an End of his 
Conqueſt; + e 

The Savages ſupphcate alſo on the ſame Account the Manes 
of the Beaſts which they have killed in former Huntings; and 
as their Thoughts ran wholly on the Matter whilſt they ate 
awake, it is natural that during their Sleep (which can't be very 
ſound upon fuch empty Stomachs) they ſhould often dream of 
Bears. But this is not enough to determine them: It is necef- 
fary that all, at feaft the greateſt Number, ſhould in their Sleep 
have ſeen Bears in the fame Place: And how (you will fay) 
ſhould all their Dreams agree in this? The Caſe ſeems to be 
thus: Provided a ſkilful Hunter has thought he has dreamt two 
or three 'Times together of ſeeing Bears in a certain Place, ei- 
ther through Complaifance, or Keen continual talking of it, 
their chimerical Brain at laſt takes the Impreſſion, and every Body 
preſently dreams the ſame, or feign that they have dreamt ſo, and. 
a Reſolution is taken to go to that Place. The Faſt being 
over, and the Place of the Hunt ſettled, the Chief who is choſen 
for the Chace gives to all thoſe who are to be of the Party # 
pou Feaft ; but no Perſon dares be preſent, without haym 1 

athed ; hat is to ſay, without having plunged into the River, 
let the Weather 82 ever ſo ſevere, provided the River is not 
frozen. This Feaſt is not like many others, in which they are" 
obliged to eat up all: Though they have fafted ſo long before” 
it, (and perhaps it is for this Reafon) they eat moderately. He 
who gives the Feaft, ears nothing; and all his Employment, 
whilſt the others are at Table, is to relate his former Atchieve- 
ments in hunting: Freſh Invocations of the Manes of dead 
Bears, finiſhes the Feaſt, * they begin their March, equipp d 

3 as 
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as for War, and their Faces beſmeared with Black, amidſt the 
Acclamations of the whole Village; for the Chace, amongſt 
theſe People, is as noble as War. The Alliance of a good Hun- 
ter is more ſought after than that of a famous Warrior, becauſe 
the Chace provides the whole Family with Proviſion and Cloath. 
ing, and the Savages deſire nothing more: But a Man is not 
22 a great Hunter, till he has killed twelve great Beaſts in 
one Day. 15 | OE 
Thefs People have two great Adyantages over us in this Ex. 
erciſe ; for, in the firſt Place, nothing ſtops them, neither Buſhes, 
Ditches, Torrents, Ponds, nor Rivers. They always for- 
ward upon a ftrait Line. In the ſecond Place, there are few, or 
rather no Creatures, which they cannot overtake in running: 
They have been ſeen, as it is ſaid, entering a Village, leading 
Bears in a Wythe, {which they had tired by W down) as 
if they had been leading a Flock of Sheep; and the nimbleſt 
Deer is not ſwifter than they are. Laſtly, the chief Hunter 
muſt make little Advantage himſelf of his Game: He is oblig'd 
to be very liberal of it : If they even 'prevent his Gift, and 
take it away from him, he muſt ſuffer the Loſs without ſayin 
any Thing, and be contented with the Glory of having labour 
for the Public. Nevertheleſs, it is not complained of, if in the 
Diſtribution which he makes of the Game, he gives the firſt 
Part to his own Family. But we muſt confeſs, that thoſe Sa- 
vages with whom we have moſt Commerce, have loſt ſomethin 
of that antient Generofity, and that wonderful Dilintereſiednel 
which they were remarkable for.---Nothing is more contagious 
than the Spirit of Intereſt, and nothing more capable of alter- 
ing the Manners of a People. 3 
inter is the Seaſon for hunting the Bear: Then theſe Ani- 
The Bear is fox mals are hid in hollow Trees ; or if they. find 
Months abi, any blown down, they ſhelter themſelves un- 
| der the Roots of them, and ſtop up the En- 
—_ ; trance with Branches of Pine, ſo that they 
are perfectly ſcreened from the Rigour of the Seaſon ; otherwiſe, 
they make a Hole in the Earth, and take great Care, when they ' 
are in, to ſtop up the Opening. Some have been found at the 
Bottom of a Cavern, hid in ſuch a Manner as not to. be per- 
ceived, though looked very narrowly for. But in what Manner 
ſoever the Bear is lodged, he never leaves his Retreat for the 
whole Winter: This is no longer doubted. of. It is as certain that 
he never. makes any Proviſion for the Winter, and of Conſe- 
quence, that during all that Time he never eats or drinks: As 
to his living all this Time by ſucking his Paws, as ſome Authors 
have affirmed, every one is allowed to believe what he pleaſes : 
But this is certain, that they have been kept chained up dung 
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he Winter, without having any Thing given them to eat or to 


drink, and at the End of fix Months they were as fat as befbre. 


It is without Doubt ſurprizing that ax Creature cloathed with ſach 
a good Fur, and who has not the Appearance of being very ten- 
der, ſhould take ſuch Precautions againſt the Cold, which na 
one elſe would think there was any Need of. This ſhews we 
77 not judge by Appearances : Every one beſt knows his own 
ants. $3, FL, PIES 
There 1s no ww of _— _ * _—— 
| ls; t is only neceſſary to know the 8 
| The * of where the W Namder is hid. As ſoon 
hunting the Bear. as the Hunters think they have found ſueh 4 
Place, they form a Circle of a Quarter of a League in Cireum- 
ference, or more or lefs, according to the Number of Hunters: 
Then they advance, coming ſtill clofer and cloſer together; and 
every one looks before him, to find out the Retreat of ſame 
Bear; ſo that if there is any, it is difficult for one to eſcape, for 
our Savages are excellent Ferrets. The next Day the ſame Ma- 
nœuvre begins again at ſome Diſtance from thence, and all the 
Time of the Chace is employed in this Manner. 
When a Bear , *. wn” Hunter 72 — 1 * his 
. lighted Pipe between his Teeth, into 
4 5 * ho Bowl N and thus filling the Mouth and 
, l Throat of the Beaſt with Smoak, he con 
N- its Spirit to bear no Malice for what he has 
juſt done to the Body, and not to oppoſe him in his future 


Huntings : But as the Spirit does not anſwer, the Hunter (to 


know if his Prayer is granted) cuts the String under the Bear's 
Tongue, and keeps it till he returns to the Village: Then they 


all throw, with great Ceremony, and after many Invocations, _ 


theſe Strings into the Fire: If they crackle, and ſhrink up, as 
ſeldom fails to happen, this is taken for a certain Sign that the 
Spirit of the Bear is appeaſed ; if not, they believe they are en- 


raged; and that the Chace of next Year will not beſacceſsful; 
unleſs they can find a Way to reconcile them ; for, in ſhort; there 


. 


is a Remedy for every Thing. | . ö 
The Hunters e Cone 5 10 — . Lewes > 
„ and even if they have but little Sueceſs, they 
apron carry off with hot enough to treat — 
thts Nen, Friends, and feed their Families a long Time. 

N hong This Fleſh is in Reality no great Ragout, 
but every Thing is good to the Savages. 8 ow me are 
received, the Praiſes they give them, the pleaſed and felf-fufli- . 
cient Airs they take upon ae one would ſay they were 
returning from ſome grand Expedition, loaded with the Spoils of” 


1 
* * 


a whole Nation deſtroyed. ., * of the Village my 


\ 
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mißt be a Man (and the Hunters ſay ſo themſelves) to fight u 
and conquer Bears in this Manner. — Another Thing for which they 
receive no leſs Praiſe, and upon which they as much pride them- 
ſelves, is to leave nothing of the great Feaſt which is given them 
at their Return from the Chace by the chief Hunter. The firſt 
Service that is preſented, is the largeſt Bear they have taken; and 
they ſerve it up whole, with all its Entraik : It is not even 
ſkinned ; they only ſinge the Skin as one does that of a Hog fot 
Bacon. 'This Feaſt is performed to a certain Spirit, whoſe An- 
r they think they ſhould incur if they did not eat all: 
hey muſt not even leave any of the Broth in which the Meat 
was boiled, which is ſcarce any Thing but Fat melted and re- 
duced to Oil: Nothing can be worſe; and it generally kills 
ſome of them, and makes many of them very fick. K 
The Bears are not i A in Fu 8 but when 
a „ they are hungry, or when they are wounded ; 
2 2 B, __ however, Peopte are on their Guard when 
regs of © Pears they approach them. They feldom attack; 
they even generally run away as ſoon as they fee any Perſon, 
ail there needs only a Dog to make them ſcour quite away. The 
Bear ruts in July: He then grows ſo lean, & his Fleſh 1s ſoinſipid 
and ill taſted, that even the Savages who often eat thoſe Things, 


the * of which would turn our Stomachs, can: hardly touch 
it. 


ho would believe that this Paſſion ſhould waſte an Animal 
of this Kind and Shape more in one Month, than a total Abſti- 
nence from Food for fix Months ? It is leſs ſurprizing that he 
mould then be ſo fierce and ill-natured, that it is not ſafe to 
meet him in his Way. This is the Effect of his Jealouſy. 
This Seaſon being over, the Bear grows fat again, and no- 
thing contributes more to it than the Fruits which he finds in the 
. Woods; of which he is very fond. Above all, he is fond of 
Grapes ; and as all the Foreſts are full of Vines, which grow to 
the Tops of the higheſt Trees, he makes no Difficulty to climb 
up them: But if a Hunter finds him there, his Paintineſs coſts 
him his Life. When he has thus well fed upon Fruits, his 
Fleſh has a very good Taſte, and keeps it till Fung : It has, 
nevertheleſs, always a great Fault; it is too oily ; and if it is 
not uſed with Moderation, it cauſes the Bloody Flux. On the 
other Hand, a Bear's Whelp is as good as a Lamb. | 
I forgot, Madam, to tell you that tht Savages always carry a 
Of the Dogs the ® at Number of Dogs winh them when they 
Senger of * hunt; they are the only Domeſtic Creatures 
Fond | 4 which they bring up, and they bring them 
3 up only for Hunting: They all ſeem to be 
af the ſame Species: Their Ears ftand upright ; their Noſe 1s 
long, like that of a Wolf; but they are very faithful _ 
Sg - | | tached 
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tached to their Maſters; who, nevertheleſs, feed them but 
poorly, and never fondle them: They break them betimes to 
that Kind of Chace they are intended for, and they are excel- 
lent Hunters, I have not Time to add any Thing more, for 
they call me to depart. | {23 
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A Deſcription of the Country, and the Iſlands of Richlieu and St. 
Frangois. Of the Abenaqui Village. Of the antient Fort of 
Richlieu, and of thoſe that have 2 built in each Pariſh. A 
brave Action of two Canadian Ladies. NIEL pay. hep 
Ma DA M, J ST. Fr angors, March 11. 
I? arted on the gth from Trois Riwieres, and croſſed the 
Lake of Sz. Peter, inclining a little to the South. I per- 
formed this Journey in a Sledge, becauſe the Ice was ſtill ſtrong” 
enough to bear all Sorts of. Carriages ; and I arrived at Noon 
at St. Frangois, I employed the Afternoon, and all Yeſterday,” 
to viſit this Quarter; and I ſhall now give you an Account of 
what I obſerved here, „ W 
At the Weſt End of Lake St. Pierre, there is a vaſt Number of 
OF the Ins, lands of all Sizes, which they call the 
of Richlieu, and Nandi of Ricblieu; and turning to the Left, 
when we come from Quebec, we and ſix others, 
of St. Frangois. ng! e eee 
wahich border a pretty deep Bay, into Which 
2 River diſcharges itſelf, the Spring Head of which is in the 
Neighbourhood of New York. The {lands, the River, and all 
the Country it waters, bear the Name of S. Frangois. | Each of 
theſe Iſlands are about a Mile long ; their Breadth 1s unequal : 
The greateſt Part of thoſe of Richlieu are ſmaller : They were 
all formerly full of Stags, Deer, Goats, and Elks: Here was 
alſo a ſurprizing Plenty of wild Fowl, which is not now very 
ſcarce ; but the great Beaſts have diſappeared. | n 
We get alſo excellent Fiſh in the River of Sr. Frangois, and at 
its Mouth, In Winter they make Holes in the Ice, and let 
down their Nets of five or fix Fathom long, and they ſeldom take 
them up empty.. The Fiſh which they commonly take, are the 
gilt Fiſh, Achigans, and particularly the Ma/quinongez, which are 
a Kind of Pike: It hath a Head 1 an ours, and the. 
Mouth under a hooked Snout, which gives them an odd Look. 
The Lands of St. Franfois, 1 we may judge by the Trees that 
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grow here, and by that which is already cultivated, are very 
good. The Inhabitants are, notwithſtanding, poor enough; 
and many would be reduced to the greateſt Indigence, if the 
Trade with the Savages, their Neighbours, did not help them a 
little, But is it not this Trade that hinders them from mend. 
3 Circumſtances, by making them lay ? . 
The Savages I ſpeak of, are the Abenagquis, amongſt which 
" Of thi Abena- there are is, and alſo Sekokis and 
uis Villa  Mahingans, better known by the Name of the 
3 Malves. This Nation was formerly ſettled 
upon the River of Manhatte, in New York, and it appears that 
they were antient Inhabitants of that Country, The A4benaguis 
came to St. Francois, from the Southern Parts of New France, 
which are neareſt New England. Their firſt Station, upon leav- 
ing their Country to come to live amongft us, was a little Riyer 
that diſcharges itſelf into the River Sr. Laurence, almoſt over- 


againſt SYLLERY ; that is to ſay, about a League and a half 
3 Quebec, on the South Side. They ſeated themſelves in the 


Neighbourhood of a Fall, which was called the Fall de /a Chan- 
diere, (the Kettle.) They are now fituated on the Bank of the 
River Sr. Frangois, two Leagues from its Mouth, in the Lake 8. 
Pierre. The Place is very pleaſant ; but the Misfortune is, that 
| theſe People do not enjoy the Pleaſares of a fine Situation, and 
the Cabins of the Savages, eſpecially of the Abenaguis, do not 
adorn-a Country. The Village is well peopled, and is inha- 
bited only by Chrifians. This Nation is docible, and were at 
all Times well affeQed to the French fa); but the Miſſionary 
has no leſs Trouble on their Account, than his Brother of Beck- 
ancourt, and for the ſame Reaſons. | | 


I was treated here with Maple Juice: This is the Seaſon in 
} Of 7 Maple which it is ? wal} by It is delicious, of won- 
airs, „afl derful Coolneſs, and very wholeſome, The 
Spd 2 manner of drawing it is very eafy, When 
the Sap begins to riſe, ney woke a Jag or Notch in the Trunk 


of the Maple, and by the Means of a bit of Wood which they 
fix in it, the Water runs as by a Spout : This Water is received 
into a Veſſel, which they ſet under it. To make it run plenti- 

fully, there muſt be much Snow upon the Ground, the Night 
muſt be froſty, the Sky clear, and the Wind not too cold, Our 

Maples would have perhaps the fame Virtue, if we had in Franc 
as much Snow as in Canada, antl if it laſted as long. By Degrees, . 
as the Sap thickens, it runs leſs, and after fome Tune it tops en- 
tirely. It is caſy to judge, that after ſuch a Bleeding, the Tree 
is not the more healthy: They affirm, however, that itican beas 
this many Years together, They would de better perhaps, t 
eh 2% uber. 
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et it reſt a Year or two, that it might recover its Strength, 
But at laſt, when it is worn out, it ſerves to cut down, and its 
Wood, Roots, and Knots, are fit for many Things. This Tree 
muſt be very plenty here, for they burn much of it. 

The Water of the Maple is pretty clear, though a little 
whitiſh ; it is very cooling, and leaves in the Mouth a Taſte like 
thatof Sugar, very agreeable. It is a very good Pectoral; and in 
what Quantity ſoever it is drank, though you are never ſo much 
heated, 1t never does Harm ; for it has not that Rawneſs which 
cauſes the Pleuriſy; but on the contrary, a balſamick Virtue, 
which ſweetens the Blood, and a certain Salt, which keeps up 
the Heat of it. They add that it never congeals ; but if they 

gep it a certain Time, it becomes an excellent Vinegar. I do 
not warrant this for Fact, and I know that a eller 
not to take every Thing for Truth which he hears. It is 
probable that the Savages, Who are well acquainted with the 
Virtues of all their Plants, have at all Times made the fame Uſe 
of this Water, which they do at this Day; but it is certain they 
did not know how to make a Sugar of it, which we have ſince 
taught them. They were contented to let it boil a little, to 
thicken it ſomething, and make a Sort of Syrup, which is pretty 
enough. What is further required to make Sugar of it, is to let 
it boal till it takes a proper Conſiſtence, and it purifies itſelf - 
without any foreign Mixture. Thete needs only Care not to ' 
boil it too much, and to ſeum it well. The greateſt Fault in 
making it, is to let it harden too much in its Syrup, which makes 
it oily, and to keep a Taſte of Honey, which readers it leſs. 
palatable, unleſs it is refined. | 9 

This Sugar made with Care, and it requires much lefs than 
ours, is natural, pectoral, and does not burn the Stomach. 
Betides, the making of it is very cheap. It is commonly thought 
that it is impoſible to refine it, like that which is made from 
Canes; but I do not ſee the Reaſon of this; and it is certain, 
that as it comes out of the Hands of the Savages, It is purer and 
mach better than the Sugar of the Iſlands, which has ings , -of 
no more Management. I gave ſome to a Sugar Baker of Or- 
kan, whe found no other Defect in it, than that which I have 
already mentioned, and which he attributed ſolely to its not being 
ſufficiently purified. He thought it alſo of a better Kind than 
the other, and made ſome Lozenges of it, which I had the 
Honour to preſent to you, Madam, and which yo found ſo ex- 
cellent, It will be objected, that if it was of ſuch a + 
it would have become an Object of Trade, but there is not enoagh 
made for this Purpoſe; but perhaps they are in the wrong in not 
trying what may be done. ere are many other Things be- 
ſides this, that are negle&ed in this Country.---The TURE | 


— 
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the ſmall Cherry, the Aſh, and the Walnut-Trees of different 
Sorts, give alſo a Water that makes Sugar, but in leſs antity, 

and the Sugar is not ſo gocd. Yet ſome People give the Pre- 
ference to that which is drawn from the Aſh, but there is very 
little made. Could you have believed, Madam, that we ſhould 

find in Canada, what Virgil ſays in foretelling the Renewal of 
the golden Age, that Honey ſhould flow from the Trees Ca). 
All this n a lon Time the T . ou | 
i | . bloody Scenes, becayſe during the War wi 
1 Of Fort Rich- the Jroguoit, it was the moſt expoſed to the 
OY, Rxcurkons of thoſe Barbarians. They came' 
wn upon the Colony, by a River that diſcharges itſelf into 
River St. Laurence, a little above Lake Sz. Pierre, on the ſame 
Side as that of St. Frangois ; and to which, for this Reaſon, they 

7 at firſt gave their Name. It has been ſince for ſome Time called 

 Richlieu, and is now called the River Je Sorel. The Iflands of 

Richlieu, which they came to firſt, ſerved them equally for their 

Ambuſhes, and for a Retreat; but when we had ſhut up this 

Paſſage by a Fort, built at the Entrance of the River, they, took 

their Way by the Lands above and below, and threw themſelves 

eſpecially on the Side of St, Frangois, where they found the ſame 

. Advantages fo exerciſe their Robberies, and where they have 

committed Cruelties which are horrible to relate. 

They ſpread themſelves afterwards through the whole Colony 
0 hs 1 and they were obliged in order to defen 

| all the Pariſhes themſelves from their Fury, to build in every 

; ages. Pariſh a Kind of Fort, where the Inhabitants 

may take Refuge on the firſt Alarm, They. kept in each Fort 

one or two Centinels, who did Duty Night and Day, and they 
had all ſome Field-Pieces, or at leaſt ſome Pattereroes, as well to 
diſperſe the Enemy, as to give Notice to the Inhabitants to be 
upon their Guard, and to inform when they wanted Succours. 

heſe Forts are only Incloſures, defended with Palliſadoes, with 
ſome Redoubts : The Church and the Manor-Houſe are always 


5 in this Incloſure; and there is ſtill Room enough left, in caſe of 


need, to give Refuge to the Women and Children, and the Cat- 
tle. This has been found ſufficient to preferve them from 
any Inſult; for I never heard the 7oquois took any of theſe 
Forts. ; ; | | 5 1 

They very ſeldom block them up, and ſcarce ever attack them 
to take them by Aſſault. One is too dangerous for Savages, Who 


have nodefenfive Arms, and do not love a Victory ſtained with 


their Blood: The other Way does not agree with their Manner 
pf making War. Two attacks of the Fort ae Yercheres, are never. 


(9) Et dure Quercus ſudabant roſcida alla. I, 
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cheleſs famous in the Annals of Canada; and it looks as if the 
7roquois had attempted it twice, contrary to their Cuſtom, only to 
vi, lay the Valour and Intrepidity of two Amazons. *. 

fo 1690, thefe Savages being informed that Madam de Yercheres 
| woas almoſt alone in her Fort, approached it 


Gallant Attions - x at being ſeen, and attempted to ſcals 


7 tau Canadian the Pallifadoes : Some Muſket Shot that were 


rein iy fired to good Purpoſe, upon the firſt Noiſe 
they made, diſperſed them; but they ſoon returned, and they 
were again repulſed ; and what ſupriſed them the more was, that 
they ſaw only a Woman, and her they ſaw every where. This 
was Madam ds Percheres, who kept up as good a Countenance 
as if ſhe had had a numerous Garriſon. The Hope which the Be- 
fiegers had conceived at firſt, to take a Place — which they 
knew was without Men, made them return feveral Times to the 
Charge; but the Lady with the Help of the Women with her; 
always beat them off. She fought in this Manner two Days, 
with ſuch Bravery and Prefence of Mind, as would have done 
Honour to ati old Warrior; and at laſt ſhe obliged the Enemy 
to retire, for Fear of having their Retreat cut off, greatly 
aſhamed of being forced fo fly before a Woman. # 

Two Years after another Party of the ſame Nation, mae 
more numerous than the other, appeared in Sight of the ſame 
Fort, whilſt all the Inhabitants were abroad, and the greateſt 


Part 23 in the Fields. The Troguois finding them thus 


diſperſed, without any Suſpicion of an Enemy, ſeized them all 
one after another, then marched towards the Fort. The Daugh-. 
ther of the Lord, who was at moſt but fourteen Years old, was 
about two hundred Paces off the Fort. At the firſt Cry ſhe heard, 
ſhe ran to get in: The Savages purſued her, and one of them 
came up with her juſt as ſhe got to the Door; but having ſeized 
her by a Handkerchief that was. about her Neck, ſhe let it flip 
from her, and ſo got in, and ſhut to the Gate. E : 
There was nobody in the Fort but a young Soldier and # 
Company of Women'; who, at the Sight of their Huſbands whonr 
the Sayages were binding and carrying away Priſoners, ſent 
forth moſt Iamentable Cries. © 'Fhe young Lady loſt neither her 
Judgment nor Courage. She began by pulling” off her Cap, 
ſhe tied up her Hair, put on a Hat and a Jacket, and locked up 
all the Women, whoſe Cries and Tears could but encourage 
the Enemy. Then the fired a Cannon and ſome Mufket Shot, 
and ſhewing herſelf with her Soldier ſometimes in one Redoubt, 
and ſometimes in another, changing frequently their Dreſs, and: 
firing to good Purpoſe whenever ſhe ſaw-the Iroquois approach the 
Pallifade, the Savages fancied there were many People in the 


Fort, and when the Chevalier de Cri/ay, upon hearing the firing, 
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2 to ſuccour the Place, the Enemy was already marched 
Let us now return to the en o The Orignal would 
1 not have been leſs profitable to us at preſent, 
2 * Ell. than that of the Beaver, if our Predecefſor 
bob roy in this Country had given more Attention to 
the Profits which might have. been made of it, and had not al. 
moſt entirely deſtroyed the Species, at leaſt in thoſe Places which 
ate within our Reach. I dv 
What they call here the Orignaly i 0 in Gem. Poland, 
N and Mufcovy, they call t or Great 
16 44 * 9f Beaſt, Ae Kaki here, is as big as 3 
v UTIguae. | Horfe, or a Mule of Auvergne. The hind 
Quarters are large, the Tail but only an Inch long, the Hams 
very high, the Legs and Feet like thoſe of a Hart; a long Hair 
covers the Withers, the Neck, and the upper Part of the Hams; 
The Head is above two Feet long, and he carries it out, which 
gives him an ill Look: Irs Muzzle is large, and leſſens in the 
upper Part like that of a Camel, and its Noſtrils are fo large one 
may eaſily thruſt in half ones Arm, Its Horns are not leſs Iong 
than thoſe of a Hart, and much wider: They are flat and forke? 
like thoſe of a Deer, and are renewed every Year; but I know 
not if upon the new Growth, they make an Increaſe which de. 
notes/the Age of the Animal. | 1 
They ſay that the Orignal is ſubject to the Epilepſy, and 
when the Fits ſeize him, he gets over them by ſeratching his 
Ear with his left hind Foot till he draws Blood, which has made 
the Hoof of this Foot be eſteemed a Specific againſt the falling 
Sickneſs. It is applied to the Heart of the Patient, and they do the 
ſame to cure the Palpitation of the Heart: They put it alſo into the 
left Hand of the Perſon who is diſordered, and rub his Ear with 
it: But why ſhould they not draw Blood from him alſo, as the 
Orignal does? This Hoof is alſo reckoned very good againſt 
| the Plearify Cholick Pains, the Flux, the Vertigo, and the 
Purples, by reducing it to Powder, and giving it in Water. I 
have been told that the Algonguins, who formerly made the Fleſh 
of this Animal their common Food, were very much ſubject to 
the Epilepſy, and never uſed this Remedy: Perhaps they had 
better. The Hair of the Orignal is a Mixture of light grey and 
dark red. It grows hollow as the Beaſt grows old, and never 
loſes its elaſtic Power: Beat it ever ſo long it ſprings 
again. Mattreſſes are made of it, and Saddles, Its Fleſh is we 
taſted, light, and nouriſhing 3; it would be a Pity that it ſhould 
eauſe the Epilepſy; but our Hunters, who. have lived upon it 
whole Winters, never found that it had any bad Quality. Its 
kin is ſtrong, ſoft and ſubſtantial ; it is made into Shamios, and 


excellent 
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excellent Buff, which is wy light... The Savages look up pon tha 
—_ as a Creature of good Omen, and believe hs thoſe 
who dream frequently of . may flatter themſelves with long 
Life : But they think quite the contrary with Regard, to dream - 
ing of the Bear, except in the Time when they are diſpoſed to 
ae thoſe Creatures. There] is alſo current among , theſe Bar- 
barians, a comical Tradition of a great Orignal, near which 
all the reſt a a. 7 but as Fed: "They fa his Legs are ſo long, 
that eight Feet Depth of Snow i 18 0 indrance. to him; that 
his Skin is Proof anf all Sorts of Arms, and that he has a 
Kind of Arm which grows out of his Shoulder, which he 
makes Uſe of as we do of our's ;. that he neyer fails 8 have 
after him 2 great Number of Orignals, who. form his C 2 
and who render him all the Services he requires of them 
Thus the Antients had their Phœnix, and their Pegaſus: And 
the Chineſe and the 7 2 have their Kirin, their Foe, their 
Water Dragon, an Bird of Paradiſe.— Every Country has 


The Orignal loves cold Countries; ; he feeds on Graſs in Sum- 
The Tin mer, and in Winter he gnaws the Trees, 

. e e, When the Snows are hi theſe Ke 

nal 9 troop together into ſome ine-Grove, to ſhel- 
2 ter themſelves under the Verdure from the 


its ridiculous Notions. 


bad Weather, aud they continue there as long, as they find 


Food. Then i it is eaſy to hunt them; but eaſier fill, hen the 
od be Wot to have Strength enough to melt the Snow; for the 
ights making a Sort of Cruſt upon 12 Snow melted i in 
wn ay, 92 Orignal (Which 54 an hea Creature) breaks it 
with his cloven Foot, fleas his Le N ſome Trouble to 
get out of the Holes he be © Without this, and eſpecially 
when there is but little Snow, they cannot app: him with- 
out Trouble, nor without Danger; becauſe, when he is wound- 
ed, he grows furious, turns Ley Ko pon the e ade and 
tramples him under his Feet, The Way to eſcape this, is for 
the Hunter to throw him his Coat, u n which he es all 
his Fury; ; whilſt the Hand hid behind A = 2 his 
Meaſures to kill 1 75 The Orignal alwa: 4 goes 
which is near equal to the Speed of the Buffaloe, and. e holds it 
a long Time: 1 7 yet the N can out · xun him. They 
ſay that he kneels down to Sink, to eat, and to re ſt himſelf, and 
that there is in his Heart a little Bone, which being reduced to 
28 and taken in Broth, n the Pains of Child- bigs 
and facilitates elivery... | 
The moſt Northern \ Nations of Conada have a Way: ot 22 | 


- Farina MW, this Hunt which is 
| Farina Woyoof weft Danger. The BR er, cx, an 


; ſelves intotwo Companies: One embarks in 
- K Canoes 3 3 | 


Trot, . 


1 4 
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Orignals, but alſo Harts and Caribous, which is 
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hunts the Orignal. 
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Canoes ; and theſe-Canoes keeping at ſome Diſtance from each 
other, form a large Semicircle, the two Ends of which, touch the 
Shore : The other Company that remains on the Land, performs 
much the ſame Operation, and . encloſe a large Space. Then 
theſe Hunters let go their Dogs, and rouze all the Orignals that 


are in that Space; and driving them forward, oblige them to 


run into the River, or the Lake. They are no ſooner in the 
Water, than they fire upon chem from all the Canoes : Ev 
Shot takes Place, and very ſeldom even a ſingle Orignal eſcapes, 
Champlain ſpeaks of another Manner of wan not only the 
Dus, omething like 
this Way. They incloſe (ſays he) a Part of a Foreſt with Stakes, 
interwoven with Branches of Trees, and leave but one narrow 
Opening, where they lay Snares made of raw Skins. This 
Space is triangular, and from the Angle of the Entrance they 
draw another Triangle, much larger: So theſe two Incloſures 
communicate together by the two |. : The two Sides of 
the ſecond Triangle are alfo hut up with Stakes, and the Hun- 
ters ranged upon a Line form the Baſe, Then they advance, 
without breaking the Line; and drawing nearer and nearer to 
each other, they make a great Shouting, and ſtrike upon ſome. 
thing that makes a great Noiſe. The Beaſts being driven for. 


ward, and not able to eſcape either to Right or Left, and being 


affrighted with the Noiſe, know not where to fly, but into the 
other Incloſure ; and many, as they enter it, are caught by the 
Horns or the Neck. They ſtruggle greatly to get looſe, and 
' ſometimes they carry with them or break the Snares: Sometimes 
alſo they ſtrangle themſelves, or at leaſt give the Hunters Time 


to ſhoot them àt their Eaſe. Thoſe which eſcape this, fare no 


better: They are incloſed in too ſmall a Space to ſhun the Ar- 
rows which the Hunters let fly at them from all Sides. 

The Orignal has other Enemies than the Savages, pd eng 

Zhaw the Car- Make à no leſs rough War againſt him, The 
* 7 7 moſt terrible of all is the Carcajou; or Quin- 
cent OF TH ” cajou, a Sort of wild Cat; whoſe Tail is ſo 
| long, that it can twiſt it ſeveral Times round 
its Body: Its Hair is a reddiſh brown. As ſoon as this Hunter 


: can come up with an Orignal, he leaps upon him; and fixing 


on his Neck; twiſts its long Tail round it ; after which, 
it tears the Jugular Vein. The Orignal has but one Way to 
eſcape this Misfortune; that is, to get into the Water as ſoon as 
he 1s ſeized by this dangerous Enemy. The Carcajou, who can- 
not bear the Water, lets go his Hold immediately. But if the 
Water 1s too far off, it has Time to kill the Orignal' before he 
can get into it. Commonly this Hunter, whoſe Smell is not the 
beſt, brings three Foxes to the Chace, and ſends them out * 


— g 
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the D As ſoon as they have ſmelt out an Orignal, two 
place themſelves at his Sides, and the third behind him, and they 
all three make ſuch a fine Manceuvre, harraſſing the Beaſt, that 
they oblige him to go where they have left the Carcajou, with 
which they agree afterwards about dividing the Game:---Ano- 
ther Stratagem of the Carcajou, is to climb up a Tree: There ly= 
ing along upon an extended Bra, qh, he waits for the paſſing by 
of an Orignal, and leaps upon him as ſoon as he is within his 
Reach. | 8 . 

Many People have imagined, Madam, that the Relations of 
Canada give the Savages more Wit and Senſe than they have. 
They are, nevertheleſs, Men : And under what Climate ſhall 


we find Brutes that have an Inſtinct more ingenious than the 


Beaver, the Carcajou, and the Fox?! PE 
The Hart of Canada is abſolutely the fame as in N. per- 
haps commonly a litttle larger. It does not 
„ ebe appear that the Savages Aar him much; 
n men at leaſt, I do not find that they make War 
againſt him in Form, and with any Preparations. It is not the 
fame with Regard to the Caribou a). This is an Animal not ſo 
high as the Orignal, which has more of the Aſs than the Mule 
in its Shape, and which equals the Hart in Swiftgeſs. Some 
Years ago, one appeared upon Cape Diamond, above Quebec It 
was, no Doubt, flying from the Hunters, but he perceived ſoon 
he' was not in a Place of Safety, and he made almoſt but one 
Leap from thence into the River. A wild Goat of the Ant could 
not have done more: Then he ſwam very ſwiftly acroſs the Ri- 
ver; but it was all to no Purpoſe: Some Canadians, who were 
ing to make War, and who were encamped near the Point of 
evi, having diſcovered him, waited for his landing, and killed 
him. They greatly eſteem the Tongue of this Animal, which 
herds moſt about Hudſon Bay. The Sieur Jeremy, who has paſſed 
many Years in theſe Northern Parts, ſays, that between the Danes 
River and Port Nel/on, during the whole Summer, they ſee prodi- 
tous Numbers of them; which being driven from the Woods- 
y the Flies and Gnats, come to refreſh themſelves by the Sea 
Side; and that for the Space of forty or fifty Leagues they meet 
almoſt continully with Herds of ten thouſand at leaſt. ' $i 
It appears that the Caribou has never been in any great Num- 
bers in the moſt frequented Places of Canada ; but he Otignale 


abounded every where when we firſt diſcovered the Country. ; 
and it might have made an Article of Trade, and a great Con- 
venience of Life, if they had been careful to preſerve the Breed: 
But this they have not done; and, either becauſe they have 


4) It differs not from the Rain - Deer, but in its Colour; which is brown, 
„ | thinned 


or a little reddiſh, © 
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thinned the Species, by killing great Numbers, or that by, 


frightening them they have been driven to ſome other Country, 
nothing is more ſcarce at preſent. | 20S; 
In the Southern apo . Parts WM New 2 on both 
F woe the M0 i, the moſt famous Hunt is 
9 the that of the + x which is performed in 
Oe this Manner: 'The Hunters range themſelves 
on four Lines, which form a great Square, and begin by ſetting 
Fire to the Graſs and Herbs, which are dry and very high: 
Then as the Fire gets forwards they advance, cloſing their 
Lines: The Buffaloes, which are extremely afraid of Fire, keep 
flying from it, and at laſt find themſelves ſo crouded together, 
that they are generally every one killed. They ſay that a Party 
ſeldom returns from hunting without killing 2. Hundred 
or Two Thouſand. But leſt the different Companies ſhould 
hinder each other, they all agree before they ſet out about the 
Place where they intend to hunt. There are alſo ſome Penalties 
appointed againſt thoſe- who tranſgreſs this Rule, as well as 
againſt thoſe who, quitting their Poſt, give way to the Beaſts 


to eſcape. Theſe enalties conſiſt in ging a Right to every 


Perſon to ſtrip thoſe who are guilty, and to take away even their 
Arms, which is the greateſt Affront that can be given to a Sa- 
vage; and to pull down their Cabins. The Chiefs are ſuhject 
to this Penalty, as well as the others, and if any were to endea- 
vour to exempt them from this Law, it would raiſe a Civil War 
amoneft them, which would not end ſoon. . oF 

The Bull, or Buffaloe, of Canada is bigger than ours; his 

Horns are low, black, and ſhort ; he has a 


ec N 3 eat Tuft of Hair apo his Head, which 
enen falls down upon his Eyes, and gives him a 


hideous Look. He has a great Bump upon his Back, which 
begins at his Hips, and goes increaſing up to his Shoulders; 
4 this Bump 1s covered with Hair, Toathin reddiſh, and 
very long; the reſt okgghe Body is covered with black Wool, 
which is much valued. They ſay that the Skin of a Buffaloe 
has eight Pounds of Wool on it. This Animal has a large Cheſt, 
the hind Parts fmall, the Tail very ſhozt, aud one can ſcarce ſee 
any Neck it has, but its Head is bigger than that of the European 
Bulls. He runs away generally at the Sight of any Perſon, and 
one Dog is enough to make a whole Herd take to a full Gallop. 
The Buffaloe has a good Smell, and to approach him without 
being perceived near enough to ſhoot him, you muſt go with 
the Wind. When he is wounded he 1s hs and turps-upon 


the Hunters. He is as furious when the Cows' have newly 


calved. His Fleſh is good, but they ſeldom eat any but hate 
| O 8 a ? , | 


Deferi en of the reat Beard of Hair under his Muzzle, and 
 ewild Bull, 4 | 
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Ball will not eaſily pierce. 
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the Cows, becauſe the Buffaloes are too tough. As for his. 
Skin, there are none better; it is eaſily dreſſed, and tho“ very 


ſtrong, it becomes ſupple, like the beſt Shamois, The Sav 
make Shields of it, which are 1 and which a Muſket 


They find about Hudſon's Bay alfother Bull, whoſe Skin and 


Wool are the ſame with thoſe I have already ' 
i the Mae deſeribed. This is what M. Jeremy ſays of 


| it : «© Fifteen Leagues from the Danes River, 
«« js the River of Seals, ſo called becauſe there are many in this 
% Place, Between theſe two Rivers there is a Kind of Bulls which 


« we call the Mut Bulls ; becauſe they have ſo ſtrong a Smell of 
« Muſk, that at ſome certain Times there is no ſuch Thing as 


« eating their Fleſh. Theſe Animals have a very fine Wool, and 


« it is longer than that of the Barbary Sheep. I brought ſome to 
France in 1708, of which I had ſome Stockings made, which 


„ were finer than thoſe made of Silk. Theſe Bulls, though 


> 


they are ſmaller than our's, have Horns much thicker and 
longer: Their Roots join on the Crown of the Head, ane 

«© deſcend by the Side of the Eyes almoſt as low as the Throat: 
e afterwards the End riſes up, and forms a Kind of Creſcent. 
„There are ſome fo large, that I have ſeen of them, which be- 

ing ſeparated from the Skull, weighed both together ſixty / 


„Pounds: Their Legs are very ſhort, ſo that their Wool 


« drags upon the Ground when they walk; which makes them 
« ſo deformed, that it is difficult at a little Diſtance to know 


„which Way the Head ſtands. There are not many of theſe 


Animals; ſo that the Savages would ſoon deſtroy them, if 
they were to hunt them. Moreover, as their Legs are very 
e ſhort, when there is much Snow they kill them with Lances, . 


vagy 


* as they are not able then to make any Speed.“ . 
The moſt common Quadrupede at this Time in Canada, is the 

Of. Roe- Buck, which differs in nothing from 
„J “ Lee our's, It is faid that it ſheds Tears when it is 


| run down by the Hunters. Whilſt it is youn 
its Hair is ftriped with many Colours lengthwiſe : A 


this Hair falls off, and another grows up of the Colour of the 


common Roe-Buck. This Creature is not fierce, and is eaſily 
tamed, and ſeems naturally to have an Affection for Man. The 
Female that is uſed to the Houle, retires into the Woods in rut- 


ting Time, and as ſoon as it has coupled with the Male, returns 


again to the Houſe of her Maſter. en her Time is come to. 
bring forth, ſhe returns into the Woods, and remains there ſome. 


Days with her Young ; then ſhe returns again to her Maſter ;. 


but continues to viſit her Young very aſſiduouſſy: When 


think proper, they follow her and take her Young, and ſhe 
| ; brings 
| 9 


a. 
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a2 Foxes, 
To 


to eat. 


- Whoſe Skins are much valued, but ny re very ſcarce. 
are ſome that are more common, the 


Silver Colour. We alſo meet with here Tygers, and Wolves 
of a ſmaller Kind than our's. The Foxes here catch Water- 


"5, - ah 


a at firſt, not to ſcare them; he only wags his Tail to draw 
t 


like that of the Pekans, another Kind of wild Cat, about the 


white, and it has a very long Tail, the End of which is as black 
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brings them up in the Houſe. It is ſomething ſtrange that al! 
our-Habitations have not whole Herds of them. The Savages 
hunt them but ſeldom. 

There are alſo in — 3 of Canada many Wolves, or ra- 
| ther wild Cats, for they only reſemble the 
| Of the Welver, Wolves in a Kind of Horting : In every 
; Thing elſe, ſays Mr. Sarra/in, they are ex 

enere felina (of the Cat Kind.) They are true Hunters, which 

, only on the Animals they catch, and which they purſue to 
the Tops of the higheſt Trees. Their Fleſh is white and good 
Their Skins are well known in France ; it is one of the 
fineſt Furs of this Country, and one of the greateſt Articles of 
its Trade. | 5 | wes 

There are a Sort of black Foxes in the northern Mountains, 
'There 
air of which is black or 
grey, and. others of a tawny red. They find ſome going up 
the M;/i/ippi that are very beautiful, the Fur of which is of a 


Fowl in a very ingenious Manner. They go a little Way into 
the Water, and come out again, and make a thouſand Capers 
upon the Bank of the River. The Ducks, the Buftards, and the 
like Birds who are pleaſed with this Sport, approach the Fox: 
When he ſees them within his Regch, he keeps himſelf very 


em nearer, and the filly Birds give into the Snare ſo far as to 
pick his Tail. Then the Fox leaps upon them, and ſeldom 
miſſes his Aim. Some Pages have been broke to this Way with 
Succeſs, and theſe Dogs make a ſharp War with the Foxes. 

Here 1s a Kind Pole-Cat, which they call Enfant de Diable or 
58 9A fall Bete Puante (the Child of the Devil, or ſtink- 
P A e JAI” ing Beaſt) becauſe when it is purſued, it 

+ makes a Urine which ſtinks the Air for half a 
Mile round. It is in other Reſpects, a very pretty Animal. It is 
about as high as a ſmall Cat, but bigger round, has bright Hair 
inclining to grey, with two white Lines, which form on the 
Back an oval Figure from its Head to the Tail. Its Tail is 
. buſhy like a Fox's, and it carries it like a Squirrel. Its Fur is 


ſame Bigneſs of our's. Otters Skins, common Pole-Cat's, the 
Pitois or Stote, the Field Rat's, the Ermine's, and the Marten's, 
are what we call the ſmall Peltry. The Ermine is about the 
Size of our Squirrel, but ſomething longer; its Hair is a fine 


The Martens in Canada are not {6 red as thoſe of 


red he Le 2 


85 Jet. 
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France, and have a finer Fur. They keep generally in the midſt 
of the Woods, out of which they never come but once in two or 
three Vears; but they always come out in great Troops. The 
Savages believe that the Year when they ſee them come out, will 
be good for Hunting; that is to ſay, that there will be a deep Snow. 
The Martens Skins are actually ſold here at a Crown a- piece, 
I mean the common ones, for thoſe that are brown fetch up to 
twenty-four Livres, and more. The Pitoi or Stote differs no- 
thing from the Pole-Cat, but in that the Fur is blacker, longer, 
and thicker. Theſe two Animals make War with the Birds, 
even with thelargeſt, and make great Ravages in Hen-Rooſts and 
Dove-Houſes. The Field Rat is twice as big as ours, and has 
an hairy Tail, and its Fur is of a very fine Silver grey. There 
are ſome which are entirely white, and a very beautiful White, 
The Female has a Purſe under the Belly, which opens and ſhuts 
when ſhe will. She puts her young ones in it when the is purſued, 
and ſaves them with herſelf. As to the Squirrels, the give 


them very little Diſturbance here, ſo that there are a prodigious 
Number in this _— They 1 them into three 
oes 


Sorts; the red, which not differ from ours, the Saw, 
which are a little ſmaller, and are ſo called becauſe their Fur is 
ſtriped lengthwiſe with red, black, and white, much like the 
Swiſs of the Pope's Guard; and the flying Squirrels, of much 
the ſame Size as the Sabi, whoſe Fur is a dark grey- They 

call them flying, not becauſe they really fly, but becauſe the 

leap from one Tree to another, the Diſtance of forty Paces at 
leaſt, When they leap from a high Place to a lower, they leap 


twice as far. What enables them to make ſuch Leaps, are two 
Skins which they have on their Sides, between the fore and hind 


Feet, and which ſtretch to the Breadth of two Inches. They 


are very thin, and only covered with Down. This little Animal 


ſoon grows familiar; it is very lively when it does not flecp ; 
but it often ſleeps in any Place it can creep into, as à Pocket, 
Sleeve, or Muff. It ſoon grows fond of its Maſter, and L. 

find him out amongſt twenty Perſons. The Porcupine of C A 
is as thick as a middling Dog, but ſhorter, and not ſo high; its 


. Quills are about four Inches long, about the Thickneſs of a 


ſmall Straw, white, hollow, and wery ſtrong, particularly on the 
Back, Theſe are its Arms, / both. offenſive and defenfive. It 
darts them directly at thoſe who attempt its Life, and if it enters 
ever ſo little in the Fleſh, it muſt be drawn out inſtantly, or, elſe 
it finks in entirely. Its for this Reaſon, that they are very 
careful to hinder their Dogs from approaching thefe Animals. 
Their Fleſh is good eating. A roaſted Porcupine, is as good 
as 2 ſucking Pig. The Hares and Rabbits here are like thoſe of 
Exrope, excepting that their hind Legs are longer. Their Skins 
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are of no great Uſe, becauſe they ſhed their Fur continually; 
which is a Pity, far their Fur is very fine, and would do no Da- 
mage in the at Manufacture. In Winter theſe Animals turn 
| „and ſeldom come out of their Holes, where they live upon 
= ſmalleſt Branches of the Birch Tree. In Summer, their Fur 
s of a yellowiſn red. The Foxes make a ſharp War with them 
in all Seafons, and the Savages take them in Winter in Gins, 
| W 4 ag to ſeek for Food. 


Jam, &c. 
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LETTER VII. 


a 4 eee F the Country between Lake 8ST. PIERRE, and MonT- 
REAL: In aubat it differs from QUzeBeEc. A Diſeription of the 
and and Town of MonTREAL, and its Environs. Of the 
Fiſhery for Seals, the Sea e Por poiſe, and Whale. 


Manran, | MowrTazar; March 20. 


Departed the 13th from St. Prangots, and 
3 Hand 1 the next Day I arrived in this Town. I 


of Richie: had not in paſſing here, which is about twenty 
Leagues, the Pleaſure I had formerly in coming this ſame Route 
in a Canoe, in the fineſt Weather in the World, to ſee open be- 
fore me by Degrees as I advanced, - Canals that reached out of 
Sight, between a prodigious Number of Iſlands, which at a Di- 
| Nance ſeemed to make one Land with the Continent, and ſtop 
the River in its Courſe, thoſe pleaſing Views, which changed 
every Moment like the Decorations of a Theatre, and which 
one would think were contrived on Purpoſe to recreate a Travel- 
ler: But I had ſome Reeompence in the Singularity of the 
Sight of an i that was become in ſome Manner a Con- 
tient; and . Convenience of travelling in a Sledge, or 
Kind of Cala pon Canals between Iſlands, which appeared 
as if they had Lapis lac'd by a Line like Orange Trees. 
As fort the Proſpect, it is not fine in chis Seaſon. Nothing is 
D; 2 5 melancholy than that White which co- 
þ . be Go 7 every Thing, and which takes the Place 
ber 232 of thar-beauti ful Variety of Colours which is 
| 2 GY the greateſt Ornament of the Country; than 
ä Trees, which appear planted in the Snow, and 
which preſent to our Sight only hoary Heads, and Branches 
loaded with Iſieles. In other Reſpefts, Madam, the Lake 
of St. Pierre is here what the River Loire ĩs in Franc. On = 
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Side of Quebec the Lands are good; but in general you ſee no- 
thing that can recreate the Sight. Moreover, the Climate is. 


very ſevere ; for the more we go down the River, and the more 


we advance towards the North, of Conſequence the Cold is more 
piercing. Quebec is in 47. 56. Latitude. Trois Rivieres is in 


- 46. and ſome Minutes: And Montreal between 44. and 45. The 


River St. Laurence, above the Lake of S!. Pierre, making an El- 
bow to the South. It ſeems therefore, when we are paſt 
the Ifands of Richlieu, as if we were tranſported all at once into 
another Chmate. 'The Air is ſofter, the Land more level, the 
River finer ; and its Banks have a Je ne ſcai quoi, more pleaſing. 
We meet from Time to Time with Iſlands, ſome of which are 
inhabited ; the others, in their natural State, offer to the Sight the 
fineſt Landſcapes in the World, In a. Word, it is Tournine and 
la Limagne of Auvergne, compared with Maine and Normandy. 
The Iſle of Montreal, which is as it 15 288 of this 
5 5 fine Country, is ten Leagues long from Eaſt 
1 — to Weſt, ad near four La over in its 
f greateſt Breadth.' The Mountain ©. from 


| treal. which it takes its Name, and which has 


two Heads of unequal Height, is almoſt in the Midſt oF the 
Length of the Ifland, but it is but half a League from the 
South Coaſt, upon which the Town is built. This Town was 
called Ville-Marie, by its Founders ; but this Name hath never 
been brought into common Uſe : It is only mentioned in public. 
Writings, and amongſt the Lords, who are very tenacious of it. 
Theſe Folds. who have the Domain not only of the Town, but 
alſo of the whole Iſland, are Miſhonaries of the Semihary of St. 
Sulpice : And as all the Lands here are very good, and well culti- 
vated ; and as the Town is as well peopled as Quebec, we may 
affirm that this Lordſhip is worth half a Dozen of the beſt in 
Canada. This is the Fruit of the-Eabeur and good Conduct of 
the Lords of this Iſland ; and certainly twenty private Perſons, 
amongſt whom this might have been divided, would not have 
2 it in the State we now ſee it, nor have made the People fo 
appy. The Town of Montreal has à very chearful Aſpect: It 
is well ſituated, open, and well built. The Apreeableneſs of its 
Environs, and its Proſpects, inſpires a certain Gaity, of which 
every one feels the Effect. It is not fortified : A ſingle Paliſade, 
which is but poorly kept up, is all its Defence; with a bad Re- 
doubt upon a little Eminence, which ſerves for a Bulwark, and 
which terminates with a gentle Slope at a little Square. This is 
what we meet with at firſt, in coming from Quebec. It is not 
forty Years ago, ſince the Town was quite open, and expoſed to 
be burnt by the Savages or the Exgliſb. It was the Chevalier 4+ 
Callicres, Brother of the — of Rifavick, * 
| cloſe 
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tloſed it whilſt he was Governor. They have talked ſome Yeats 
of ſurrounding it with Walls C2); but it will not be eaſy toen- 
gage the Inkebitants to contribute towards it: e By brave, 
ind not rich; and are hard to be perſuaded of the Neceſſity of 
this Expence, being fully convinced that their Valour is more 
than ſufficient ts defend the Town againſt any Enemy that ſhould 
dare to attack it. Our Canadians, on this Article, have all 2 
* good Opinion of themſelves, and we muſt allow it is not 

founded; but in Conſequence of the Confidence which this 
gives them, it is not ſo difficult to ſurprize them, as to conquer 
Montreal is a long Square, ſituated on the Bank of the River; 
which riſing infenfibly, divides the Town in its Length into 
High and Low]; but the Aſcent from one to the other is fearcely 
perceiveable. The Hotel Dieu, and the King's Magazines, are 
| in the Lower Town, and almoſt all the Traders live there. The 
| Seminary and the Pariſh Church, the Recollets, - the Feſuita, the 
| | Maids of the Congregation, the Governor, and greateſt Part of 

F the Officers, are in the Higher Town. Beyond a little Rivulet, 
which comes from the North Weſt, and bounds the 'Town on 


| that Side, there are ſome Houſes and the Hoſpital General ; and 
| going to the Right, beyond the Recollets, whofe Convent is at the 
| 


Kind of Suburb, which in Time will make a very fine Quarter. 
The Jeſuits here have but a very little Honfe ; but their 
Church, which is juſt finiſhed, is large and well built. The 
Convent of the Recollets is much larger, and the Society more 
numerous. The Seminary is in the Centre of the Town: I 
22 that they ſtudied more to make it ſolid and convenient, 
fine; but yet it has the Air of belonging to the Lords of 
3 the Place: It communicates with the Pariſh Church, which has 
much more the Appearance of a Cathedral than that of Qurber. 
HI The Service is performed here with a wy and Dignity 
7 inſpires Reſpect for the Majeſty of the God who is here 

f Ado - | | ; - 5 | 
Ihe Houſe of the Maids of the Congregation, though one 
| of the largeſt in the Town, is yet ſtill too little to lodge ſo nu- 
merous a Society: It is the Chief of an Order, and the Novici- 
ate of an Inſtitution, which ought to be To much dearer to New 
France, and to this Town in particular, becauſe it took its Riſe 
here, and becauſe all the Colony feels the Advantages of this 
fine Foundation. The Hotel Dieu is ſerved by Nuns, the firſt of 

© Which were taken from Flecke in Anjou. * 


(4) This is now dene. | i 
9 1 bey 


8 End of the Town, on the ſame Side, there begins to be formed 


U 
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are , yet their Poverty does not 5 8 


Hall; which is , and well furniſhed with Beds and other 
Furniture; nor in their Church, which is fine and well adorn'ds 
nor in their Houſe, which is well built, neat and convenient: 
: But they have but a Maintenance, though they are all inde- 
| facigably employed in the Inflrution of Youth, and in the Care 

[ e DICK: us 
. The Hoſpital General owes its Foundation to a private. Per- 
- ſon, named Charren, who affociated himſelf with many = ow 
r Perſons, not only for this good Work, but alſo to furniſh the 
Country Pariſhes with School-Maſters, who ſhould inſtruct the 
5 Boys, as the Siſters of the Congregation do the Girls: But the 
0 Society was ſoon diflolyed : Some left it for other Affairs, and 
7 ſome through Fickleneſs ; ſo that the Sieur Charron was left 
2 alane. However, he was not diſcouraged; he emptied his 
e own Purſe, and found Means to open thoſe of ſome 72 erful 
1 Perſons : He built a Houſe, and procured a Number 
f Maſters, and Perſons to attend the Hoſpital. The Public took 
t, a Pleaſure to aſſiſt and give Authority to a Man who ſpared nei- 
n ther his own Subſtance, nor his Pains, and whom nothing could 
d diſcourage. In ſhort, before his Death, which happened in 
Ie 1719, he had the Comfort to ſee his Project out of all Danger of 
a failing, at leaſt with Reſpe& to the Hoſpital General. The 
. Houſe is fine, and the Church very 1 The School- 
ar Maſters are not yet well eſtabliſhed in t ariſhes ; and the 
he Order they have received from Court, forbidding them to wear 
oo an uniform Habit, or to engage themſelves by Vows, may hin- 
kt der their Eſtabliſhment. | | WM "A 
| Between the Ifland of 2 2 the Contipdes on the X 

North Side, there is another Iſland about 
«i Jeſs, pk muy eight Leagues long, and two Leagues over ; 
by wer des Prairies, It was firſt named the Ifland of Montma 


| from the Name of a Governor General of 
(of the Megdows} Canada It was afterwards granted to the 
Jaſuiti, who called it the Iſland of Jeſus ; and it has preſerved 
ne this laſt Name, though it has paſſed from the Hands of the Ju- 
au- Juits to Meſſieurs + the Seminary of Quebec, who have begun 
Cl- to place fome Inhabitants here ; and as the Lands'are 
ea there is Room to hope that the whole Iſland will ſoon be cleared. 


5 The Channel which ſeparates the m_ — * _— the Ri- 
| ver des Prairies, (Meadows cauſe it runs 
of The Fall of the in the Midſt of 115 Meadows. Its Courſe is 


r _ impeded towards the Middle by a Torrent 
which they call zhe Recol er's Fall, in Memory of one of that Or- 
der, who was drowned here. The Eceleſiaſties of the a 


2 
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of Montreal, for a long Time, had a Miſſion of Savages near this 
Place, which they have ſince removed to another Part. a 

The third Arm of the River is ſtrewed as it were with ſuch a 

OF the Ravi prodigious Number of Iſlands, that there is 
Tm 'M et almoſt as much Land as Water. 'This Chan- 
rons of Montreal. nel is called Milles-iſſes, or River of St. Jean, 
Longer Iſlands,” or St. John's River.) At the Head of the 
Hand Jeſus, is the little Ifland Bizard, ſo called from the Name 
of a Swiſs Officer, to whom it 3 and who died a Major 
at Montreal. A little higher towards the South, is the Iſland 
Perrot; thus called by Mr. Perrot, who was the firſt Governor of 
Montreal, and the Father of Madam the Counteſs de la Roche. 
Allard; and of Madam the Preſidenteſs of Lubert. This Iſl and is 
near two Leagues every Way, and the Lands are good, and they 
begin to clear them. The Iſle Bizard terminates the Lake 4 
deux Montagnes (of the two Mountains) and the Iſland Perrot ſe- 
parates the ſame Lake from that of St. Louis. | 
The Lake of the two Mountains 1s properly the Mouth of the 
Great River, otherwiſe called the River of the Outaonais, into the 
River Sr. Laurence. It is two Leagues long, and near as wide, 
The Lake of S§r. Louis is ſomething larger, but it is in Fact no- 
thing more than an Enlargement 1 the River St. Laurence. Till 
lately, the French Colony extended no farther to the Weſt; but 
they begin to make ſome new Habitations a little higher, and 
the Lands are every where excellent. | 
That which has been 75 e 4 Montreal and its Envi- 
rons during the laſt Wars, are two Villages 
8 2 n of Iroquois Chriſtians, and the Fort de Chankh 
1 The firſt of the two Villages is that of the 
Fall of $:. Louis, ſituated on the Continent on the South Side, 
three Leagues above the Town of Montreal. It is very popu- 
lous, and has always been eacemed one of our ſtrongeſt Barriers 
againſt the Heathen Iroquois, and the Engliſh of New York. It has 
already been twice removed within the Space of two Leagues. 
Its ſecond Situation, where I ſaw it in 1708, was over- againſt the 
Fall of Sz. Louis; and it keeps this Name, though it is now a 
youu Diſtance from it. It Tooks as if they had fixed it now; 
for the Church, which is juſt finiſhed, and the Houſe of the Miſ- 
fionaries are, each in its Kind, two of the fineſt Buildings in 
the Country. The Situation is charming: The River S. Laurence, 
which is very wide here, is alſo hereabouts full of Iſlands, which 
have a very fine Effect. The Iſland of Montreal, entirely peopled, 
is a Perſpective on one Side; and the View has ſcarce any Bounds 
on the other Side, on Account of the Lake Sr. Louis, which be- 


gins a little higher. 
gins a little higher, 5 | The 
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The ſecond . is called 4 la Montagne, (of the Mountain) 
3 1 . becauſe it was a long Time on the Mountain 
of 1 roduois hich gave the Name to the Iſland. It has 
of the RT I fince been removed to the Recollet's Fall, as I 
ſaid before. It is now on the Continent, over-againſt the Weſt 
End of the Iſland, It is governed = the Eccleſfiaſtics of the Se- 
minary of Montreal. "Theſe two Villages have produced many 
brave Men, and their Fervour in Religion was admirable before 
the Avarice of our Traders had introduced Drunkenneſs, which 
has made till greater Ruin here than in the Miſſions of Sr. Frau- 
gois and Beckancourt. | | | | 
The Miſſionaries have in vain employed all their Induſtry and 
Di Vigilance to put a Stop to this Diſorder. It 
Difer ad was to no Purpoſe that they called in the 
fonedby m % Aid of the * Magiſtrates, threatened the 
Trade in theſe two Wrath of Heaven, and offered the moſt per- 
Pillage. ſuaſive Reaſons : All ſignified nothing. Even 
the moſt fatal Accidents, in which the Hand of GOD evidently 
appeared heavy on the Authors of this Evil, have not been ſuffi. 
cient to open the Eyes of ſome Chriftians, whom. a Thirſt af- 
ter ſordid Gain hath blinded. One ſees even in the Squares 
and Streets of Montreal, the moſt frightful SpeQacles, the certain 
Conſequences of the Drunkenneſs of theſe Barbarians : Huſ- 
bands and Wives, Fathers, Mothers and their Children ; 
Brothers and Siſters, taking each other by the Throat, tearing 
off each other's Ears, and biting one another like furious Wolves. 
The Air reſounds in the Night with —_— more horribl 
than thoſe which the wild Beaſts make in the Woods. LS 
Thoſe who have moſt to reproach themſelves with for theſe 
horrible Diſorders, are the firſt to aſk, If theſe People are Chri/- 
tians * We may anſwer them, Yes, they are Chriſtians, and new 
Converts, who know not what they do: But thoſe who cooly, 
and knowing the certain Effect, bring them by their Avarice to 
this Condition, have they any Religion? They know that the 
Savages would give all they have for a Glaſs of Brandy: This 
is a Temptation to the Traders; againſt which, neither the Cries 
of the Paſtors, nor the Zeal and Authority of the Magittrates, 
nor Reſpect of the Laws, nor the Severity of the Sovereign Ju- 
riſdiction nor the Fear of GOD's N nor the Thoughts 
of Hell, (a Repreſentation of which is ſeen in the Drunkenneſs of 
theſe Savages) have been able to reſtrain them. But let us 


turn away our Eyes from theſe diſagreeable Objects. 
Ihe great Trade for Skins, after the Town of Trois Rivieres 
was no longer frequented by the Nations of the North and Weſt, 
was carried on ſeveral Years at Monreal, whither the Savages re- 
ſorted at certain Seaſons from all Parts of Canada, This 2 4 b 

| | * 
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Kind of Fair, which brought many French to this Town. The 
Governor General, and the Intendant, came hither alſo, and 
they took Advantage of this Occaſion to accommodate the Dif. 
ference that might have happened between our Allies. But if 
you meet, Madam, by Chance, with the Book of La Hontas, 
where Mention is made of this Fair, I would have you take 
Care how you give Credit to what he ſays of it: He does not 
even preſerve Probability. The Women of Monreal never gave 
eny Foundation for what this Author reports of them, and there 
is no Fear that their Honour ſhould ever ſuffer any Blemiſn from 
the Savages. There is no Example that any have ever taken 
the leaſt Liberty with the French Women, even when they were 
their Priſoners ; They not even ſeem to have an Inclination 
to it; and it were to be wiſhed that the Frenchmen had the ſame 
Diſlike to the Savage Women. La Hantan could not be ignorant 
of what is ſo publickly known in this Country; but he wanted 
to give a Gaiety to his Memoirs, and for this Purpoſe he ſaid 
any Thing. We are always ſure to pleaſe certain Perſons 
when we giveno Bounds to a Liberty of inventing Stories, and 
of ſlandering. | 1 | 
One ſees now and then little Fleets of Savages arrive at Mon. 
treal ; bat nothing in Compariſon of former Times. It is the 
#roquois War that * interrupted this great Concourſe of Na. 
tions in the Colony, To make Amends for this Failure of the 
Savages coming to Montreal, they have eſtabliſhed amongſt the 
greateſt Parcof them Magazines and Forts, where there are alway; 
an Officer and Soldiers enough to ſecure the Merchandize. T 
Savages will always have a Gra fnith in theſe Places; and in many 
there are Miſſionaries; who would do more Good if there were 
no other French there. There is Reaſon to believe it would be 
better to ſet Things upon the antient Footing, ſince Peace hay 
been eſtabliſhed both within and without the Colony: This 
would be the Means to reſtrain the Wood-Rangers, whoſe Cove- 
touſneſs (not to mention the Diſorders cauſed by their Licentioul- 
neſs) makes them every Day guilty of mean Actions, which ren- 
der ns deſpicable in the Sight of the Savages, have lower'd 
our Merchandizes, and raiſed the Price of Skins. Beſides, the 
Savages, naturally proud, are grown inſolent, ſince they find 
that we ſeek after them. . | 
The Fiſhery might much more enrich Canada than the Chace; 
"Of a Er? and this does not depend on the Savages : 
F; 4 . Two weighty Reaſons for following it, which 
N. | yet have not been ſufficient to engage our Co- 
Tonifts to make it the principal Object of their Trade. ——1 have 
nothing to add to what I have already ſaid on the Cod Fiſhery, 
- which alone would be worth more to us than Peru, if the Foun- 
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ders of New France had taken proper Meaſures to. ſecure the 
Poſſeſſion of it to ourſelves.---I begin with the Fiſhery for Seals, 
Sea Cows, and Porpoiſes, which may be carried on every where 


if in the Gulph of St. Laurence, and a great — up the River. 

8 The Sea Wolf, or the Seal, takes its Name from its Cry, which 
ke j a Sort of how ling; for in its Shape it reſembles not the Wolf, 
* nor any Land Animal that we know. Le/carber aſſerts, that he 


has heard ſome cry like Screech-Owls ; but theſe might be only 
young ones, whoſe Cry was not quite formed. They make no 
Hefitation here, M to place it in the Rank of Fiſhes ; 
though it is not miite, though'it is brought forth on the Land, 
and lives as much on it as in the Water, and 1s covered with 
Hair : In a Word, though it wants nothing to make it to be 


conſidered as an amphibious Creature. But we are in a new 
nt World, and it muſt not be required of us always to ſpeak the 


ed Language of the Old ; and Cuſtom, againſt which there is no 
id reaſoning, is here in Poſſeſſion of all its Rights. So that the 
5 War they make with the Seals, though it is often on Land, 
d and with the Gun, is called a Fiſhery; and that which they 
| make with the Beavers in the Water, and with Nets, is called à 
Chace, | he Kat 
R The Head of a Seal is ſomething like a Bull-Dog's: He has 
T D riert four Legs, very ſhort, eſpecially thoſe be- 
1 aan bind: In every other Reſpect it is a Fiſh. 
. It drags itſelf rather than walks upon its 
Feet. Its Legs before have Nails, thoſe behind are like 
Fins : His Skin is hard, and covered with ſhort Hair of divers 
Colours. There are ſome Seals all white, and they are all fo at 
firſt ; but ſome, as they grow up, become black, others taway 2 
Many are of all theſe Colours mixed together. 
The Fiſhermen * ſeveral Species . : The 
largeſt weigh up to two thoufand Pounds, 
0 Of the as 4 nd they ſay their Noſe is more pointed than 
ond Forceps the others. There are ſome that only friſk 
about in the Water: Our Sailors call them Bra/eurs, { Brewers. } 
They have given the Name of Na to another Sort; for which I 
can give no Reaſon, nor know the Meaning of the Word. Ano- 
ther Sort * Grofſes Tetes, (Great Heads.) There are ſome 
mall ones that are very lively and ſkilful in cutting the Nets 
they are taken in: They are of a Tyger Colour; are full 
of * and Spirit, and as pretty as Creatures of this Shape can 
be. The Savages learn'theſe to follow them like little Dogs, 
and eat them notwithſtanding. . _.. N 
M. Denys ſpeaks of two Sorts of Seals that are found upon the 
Coaſts of Acadia. One Sort (ſays he) are fo big, that their 
Young are larger than our largeſt Porkers. He adds, that _ 


— 


the Rivers; which are called Thunder Stones, or Marcaſites. 
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after they are brought forth, the old ones carry them to the Wa. 
ter, and from Time to Time bring them aſhore again to ſuck : 
That the Time of An them is the Month of Februam; 
when the young ones, which they aim chiefly to catch, go ſcarce 


any more into the Water: That at the firſt Noiſe the old ones 


fly, making a great Noiſe to give Notice to the young ones to 
follow them; which they never fail to do, if the Fiſhermen do 
not make Haſte to give them a Blow on the Noſe with a Stick, 
which is enough to kill them.---The Number of theſe Animals 
muſt be very great upon theſe Coaſts, if it true, as the ſame Ay. 
thor affirms, that in one Day they take ſometimes eight hundred 
of the young ones. EK | 

The ſecond Species of theſe Seals, which M. Denys ſpeaks of, 
is very ſmall, and has little more Oil but what it has in its Blad. 
der. Theſe laſt never go far from the Shore, and there is always 
one that ſtands Centinel : At the firſt Signal he gives, they all 
throw themſelves into the Sea : After ſome Time they approach 
the Land, and raiſe themſelves upon their hind Feet to ſee if 
there is nothing to fear: But in Spite of all their Precautions, 
they ſurprize a great Number of them on Shore, and it is almoſt 


impoſſible to take them any other Way. 


t is agreed, that the Fleſh of the Seal 1s not 0g 4 ** but 

it is more profitable to make Oil of it: 

To 25 . —4 This is not difficult. They melt the Fat on 
N the Fire, and it diſſolves into an Oil. Some. 
2 times they only put the Fat of a great many 
Seals on Square Planks; and leave it to diſſolve of itſelf, a Hole 


being made at the Bottom, for the Oil to 37 through. This Oil 


whilſt it is new is very good for Kitchen Uſes ; but that of the 


poung Seals ſoon grows rank, and the other dries tbo much, 
| . 224 ceping any time: They then uſe it to burn, or to dreſs 
kins wit 


It keeps clear a long Time, has no Smell, and 


leaves no Lee, nor any Kind of Foulneſs at the Bottom of the 
=; Fs | 


At. the firſt ſettling the Colony, they uſed a great Quanti 
of Seal Skins to 4 A Mufts ; bh chat is now — of EO 
and their chief Uſe now is to cover Trunks, &c. When they 
are tanned they have almoſt the ſame Grain as Morocco Lea- 
ther : They are not ſo fine, but they are ſtronger, and wear 
better. They make of them very good Shoes, and Boots-; which 
will not take Water. They are alſo uſed to cover Seats of 
Chairs, the Frames of which are ſooner worn out than the Co- 
vers. They tan theſe Skins here with the Bark of the Spruce 
Fir, and in the Tincture, they uſe to dye them black, they mix 
a Powder, drawn from certain Stones they find upon the Banks of 


The 
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The Seals couple upon the Rocks, and ſometimes upon the 
Ice, where alſo the Females bring forth their 


ene Particula- Voung. They n 
. Oo 4, : y have commonly two, and 
; rities of theſe Al. they ſuckle them pretty often bi the Water, 
e bdaut oftener upon the Land. When they would 
8 accuſtom them to ſwim, they carry them, as they ſay, on their 
0 Backs in the Water, and let them off from Time to Time into the 
0 Water, then take them again, and continue this Practice till 
5 the young ones can ſwim alone. If this Fact is true, this is 
ls a ſtran Fich, which Nature has not taught what the greateſt 
— part of 1 Land Animals are capable of almoſt as ſoon as they come 
d into the World. The Seal has its Senſes very quick, and this is 
its ſole Defence; but this does not hinder them from being often 
75 ſurprized, as I have before remarked; but the moſt com- 
|. mon Method of: fiſhing for them is this: The Cuſtom of this 
's Animal; when it is in the Water, is to comewith the Tide into 
I! the Creeks. When they have diſcovered the Creeks, where a 
h t Number come, they ſhut them up with Stakes and Nets; 
if * only leave a ſmall Space open by which the Seals enter. 
$, When the Tide is up, they ſtop this Opening, ſo that after the 
lt Tide is out, theſe Fiſh remain on the Shore, and they have only 
| the Trouble to knock them on the Head. They follow them 
ut alſo in a Canoe, in Places where there is Plenty of them, and 
8 when they put their Heads out of the Water to breathe, they 
Mn ſhoot - them, If they are only wounded, they eaſily take them; 
e. but if they are ſhot dead, they fink directly to the Bottom, like 
y as the Beavers do. But they have great Dogs, which are train'd 


le to fetch them up at the Depth of ſeven or eight Fathom, 
il Our Fiſhermen take but few Sea -Cows on the Coaſts of the 
he Gulph of St. Laurencr; I know not whether 2 taken any 
h, in other Places. The Engliþ. formerly eſtabli a Fiſhery for 
's WW them at the Iſle of Sable ; but made no uo Advanta 
ad of it. The Shape of this Animal is not very different from 
he | Seals: What is peculiar to it, are two: Teeth, of the Bigneſs 
| and Length of a Man's Arm, à little bent back at Top, and 
ty which appear at a Diſtance like Horns; this is probably the Rea- 
n; ſon they are called Sea-Cows. Our Sailors call them more plainly 
ey la beet à la grande dent, (the great toothed Beaſt) theſe Teeth are 
a- of very fine Ivory, as well as all thoſe which are in the Jaw of 


Ar this Fiſh, and which are four Inches long. . Sy 
ch There are in the River 'S:; Laurence Porpoiſes of two Colours: . 
of In the Salt Water; that is to ſay, till a little 


0- 1 of two below the Ile of Orleans, they do not differ 

ce from thoſe found in the Sea: In the freſh 

IX Water they are all white, and as big as a Cow. The firſt Lt 
generally in * not obſerved 2 
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ſet Stakes in the Mud, or Sand, pretty near one another, and 


of Greens. When the Tide riſes, thele Fiſh giving Chace to 
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others, though I have ſeen many of 1. in the Port 
of Quebec. ſeldom go higher than this City; but there 
axe many on the Coaſts of Acadia, as well as of the firſt Kind; 
ſo that the Difference of their Colour does not proceed from the 
Difference of the ſalt and: freſh Water, The white Porpoiſes 
yield a, Hogſhead of Oil, and this Qt is little different from 


that of the Seals: I never ſaw 2 who had eaten the 
e B 


Fleſh of this Animal z but as to the Black Porpoiſe, they ſay, that 
they are not bad eating: They make Puddings and Chitterlingsof 
their Entrails, the Harſlet is excellent in Fricaſſee, and the Head 
better than that of a Sheep, but not ſo. as 4 Calf s. 
The Skins of both Sorts are tan'd like Merocco Leather. At 
U "> firſt it is ſoft ike Fat, and is an Inch thick, 
* Ake a tranſparent *; and how thin 
ſoever it is, even fo as to be fit for Waiſtcoats and Breeches, 
it is always very. ſtrong and Proof againſt a Muſket Ball. There 
are ſome eighteen Feet long, and nine wide; they ſay that there 
is nothing better to cover the Teps of Coaches. They have 
lately eſtabliſned two Fiſheries: below Quebec for Porpoi ſes, one in 
the Bay of S:. Paul, and the other ſeven or eight Leagues lower, 
over· againſt a Habitation- called Camouraſca, from the Name of 
certain Rocks that riſe conſiderably above the Water. The Ex- 
pences are not great; and the Profits would be conſiderable, if 
the Porpoiſes were Animals ſettled in a Place: But either 


monte ndnd or Caprice, they often broak the Meaſures of 


the Fiſhermen, and take another Route than. that where they 


wait for them. Moreover, theſe Fiſheries, which would only en- 


rich ſome few Perſons, have accaſtoned-an Inconvenience which 


made the common People complain; which is, that they have 


greatly diminiſhed: the Eel Fiſhery, which is a great Help to the 

Poor Inhabitants, For the Porpoiſes,. finding themſelves diſ- 

turbed 'below Quebec, are retired to ſome other Place; and the 

Eels, finding no longer theſe great Fiſh in their Way, which 
e 


obliged them to return back, go down the River without any 
Hi e ; whence it happens, that between Quebec and Trois 


Rivieres, where they took a prodigious. Number every Year, they 


now ſearce take any. n | 
The Way of fiſhing. for-Porpoiſes is much the ſame as that 
When the Tide is out, they 


I have been mentioning for 


they faſten Nets to them in the Shape of Punnels, the Opening 
of which is pretty large, and made in ſuch a Manner, that when 
once the Fiſh. has entered, he can't ſind his Way out again. 
They take Care to put upon the Tops of the Stakes Branches 


Her- 
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Herrings, which always run to the Sides, and bei allured 
the jt which they Ur love, are e _— the Net 
und find themſelves t up the Tide ſinka, it is pleaſant to 
. = their Trouble, and their 6 Attempts to eſcape: At laſt 
ey remain On dry Land, and often one upon another in ſuch 
| gr Numbers, one Blow with a Stick kills two or three of 
They ſay that there have been found ſome among the 
1 wits Sort, which weighed three thouſand Pounds. 
Every one r, Nature of the fone 1 therefore 
be bal. I hel thy of it. It is Taid here, that 
of the Bi/caynert, who carried it on Ne in 
the River 87. Laurence, diſcontinued it only to apply themſelves 
entirely to the Fur - Trade, which required not ſo much Expence or 
Labour, and the Profits of which were then more conkiderabl and 
of a quicker Return, On the other Hand, they had „ 
Conveniencies for this Fiſhery, which ma be 5 at pravent, now 
there are Habitations very near the Gulf. Some Years ago 
tried to re-eſtabliſh it, but without Succeſs : The Undertakers 
either had not a ſufficient Fund to make the neceſſary Advances, 
or expected their Charges to be reimburſed ſooner than the Thing 
would allow, or elſe they wanted Perſeverance. It appears nev 
theleſs certain that this Fey, 1. ight be & great Article in 


1 tad 


Trade of this Colony {a ny (</, 8 night be carried on with leſs 
Expence and D fats of Greenland; and what 
ſhould hinder to fr it here, as *. Denys . to do that of 
the Cod-Fiſhery in Acadia, —— This is, that con- 
ern, the Fee, Ait may enrich Glands. 1 
Ia, bc. 
—i — . . . — 


LETTER VIII. 


Of the Fort Cnandur the Fiſh; of the Birds : "da 5 25 

7 ina Low to e Of the Trees which ape #6 fame 

= thoſe {inte word. and of thoſe which are rute to this 
W 


Mb | nan v, March 1. 


5 O of the chief Defences of Montreal a 7 the e | 
| and New York, is Fort Chambly : It Fe rom this Fort, I 
have the Honour to write n. I came hither to pay a Viſit 


ba) It is to be hoped that we ſhall now eſtabliſh a Whale Fiſhery in theſe 
Parts ; as there ſeems great Probability that a vaſt Advantage may be reaped 


from it. 
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84 . An Hiſtorical Fournal of 
to the Commandant, who is M. de Sabrevois, of one of the beſt 
Families of Beauce, my Friend, my Companion in the Voyage, 
and a good Officer. 1 ſhall deſcribe this important Fort, and 
the Situation of it, in a few Words, _ e 

In the firſt Years of our Settlement in this Country, the Jo. 
0, to make their Incurſions into the very Centre of our Ha. 
itations, came down a River which diſcharges itſelf into the 
River St. Laurence, a little above Lake St. Pierre, and which for 
this Reaſon, was called firſt the Jroquois River. It has been 
fince called the River of Richelieu, from a Fort. which bore this 
Name, and which was built at its Mouth. This Fort being in a 
ruinous Condition, M. de Sorel, Captain in Carignan-Salieres Regi. 
ment, built another, which he Galled by his own Name. This Name 
communicated itſelf to the River, and it is ſtill called fo, tho 
the Fort has not been ſtanding for a long Time. When we 
have gone up the River about ſeventeen Leagues, going always 

towards the South, but a little to the South Weſt, we find a 
Torrent or Water-fall, and over * it a Kind of little Lake, 
formed by the River itſelf. It is by the Side of the Waterfall, 
and over againſt the Lake, that'the Fort is fituated. It was firſt 
built of W „by M. de Chambly, at the ſame Time that M. 4 

* Sorel built his Fort, but it has been fince built of Stone, and 
flanked with four Baſtions, and there is always a pretty good 
Garriſon kept in it. The Lands round it are very good, and 
they begin to eſtabliſh ſome Habitations here, and many People 
think that in Time, they will build a Town in this Place. From 
Chambly to Lake 2 it is but eight Leagues. The 

River Sorel croſſes the Lake; and there is perhaps no Part 

of New France which is more fit to be peopled. The 

Climate is milder than any other Part of the Colony, and the 
nhabitants will have the Jroguois for Pr who at the 
Bottom are a good Sort of People, who will not ſeek to quarrel 
with us, when they ſee us in a Condition not to be afraid of 
them, and who will find their Account I believe ſtill better from 
this Neighbourhood, than from that of New York. Many 
other Reaſons ought to engage us in this Settlement, but if I 
ſhould write all, I ſhould have nothing to ſay when I have the 
Honour, to ſee you again. I ſhall take Advantage of the Leiſure 
Hours I have here, to continue to entertain you with the Par- 
ticularities of this Country. I have already given an Account 
of what the Gulf and the River of St. Laurence may ſupply for 
the Trade of New France; it remains for me to Ee of the 
x77" which the Inhabitants may find here for the Support 

Of LUC. 5 $ . | 
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Wherever the Water of the River is ſalt, that is to ſay, from 

Fiſh which * Cape Torment to the Gulf, one may take al- 
rakes i the Gulf moſt all Fiſh that live in the Sea, as Sal- 
ad Boy of St. mon, Tunny, Shad, Trout, Lamprey, Smelts, 
— Conger Eels, Mackerel, Soals, Herrings, An- 

chovies, Pilchards, Turbots, and many o- 
thers that are not known in Europe. They are all taken with a 
Sein, or other Nets. In the Gulf they take Hallibuts, three 
Sorts of Thornbacks, the common, the curled Sort, which | 
ſay is better than in France, and another Sort that is not eſteem- 
4 Lencornets, a Kind of Cuttle Fiſh, St. Peter's Fiſh, Requiems, 
Sea Dogs, a Kind of Requiems much leſs miſchievous whilſt 
alive, and beyond Compariſon better when dead, than the com- 
mon Sort. Oyſters are very plenty in Winter on the Coaſts of 
Aacida, and the Manner of fiſhing for them is ſomething ſingu- 
lar, They make a Hole in the Ice, and they thruſt in two Poles 
together in ſuch a Manner, that they have the Effect of a Pair 
4 Pinchers, and they ſeldom draw them up without an Oyſter, 
The Lencornet is, as I have ſaid, a Kind of Cuttle Fiſh, but how- 
ever, it is very different from the common Cuttle Fiſh. It is quite 
round, or rather oval; at the End of its Tail is a Sort of Ledge, 
which makes him a Kind of Shield, and his Head is furrounded 
with Barbs half a Foot long, which he makes Uſe of to catch 
other Fiſh. There are two Kinds, which differ only in Bigneſs; 
the ſmaller Sort is about a Foot long. They take few but of 
the laſt Sort, and thoſe by the Light of a Flambeau : They love 
the Light much, they ſhew it them on the Shore when the Tide 
is at Height, but juſt upon burning, they approach it, and ſo are 
left aground. The Lencornet roaſted, boiled. or fricaſſeed, is very 
good eating, but makes the Sauce quite black. | | 

The St. Peter's Fiſh is like a ſmall Cod, has thę ſame Taſte, 

Of St. Peter's And is dried alſo like that. It has two black 
Fi. C - he Fal. Spots on the Sides of its Head, and the Sai- 
x, 0 * rn lors ſay. this is the Fiſh in which St. Peter 
Turth, Ce found the Piece of Money to pay the Tri- 

„ bute to the Roman Emperor, for our Lord and 
himſelf; and that its two Spots are the two Places by which 
he took hold of it: For this Reaſon they call it St. Perer's Fiſh. 
The Sea Plaice is firmer and better than the River Plaice. 
They catch them as well as Lobſters with long Sticks armed 
with a ſharp Iron, which is notched to prevent the Eſcape 
of the -Fiſh. In ſhort, in many Places, eſpecially to- 
wards Acadia, the Ponds are full of Salmon Trouts, and Tur- 
tles two Feet in Diameter, the Fleſh of which is excellent, and 
the Top Shell ſtreaked with white, red, and blue. | 


1 
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Among the Fiſh with which the Lake Champlain, nnd the Ri- 
* 5 e Vers which flow into it, Abound, M. Chan. 
N 8 | plain obſerved one pretty ſingular, which he 
. calls Chaouſarou, probably rom the Name 
given it by the Savages. It is a particular Species of the Armed 
iſh, which is found in many Places. This has a Body nearly 


of the ſame Shape as a Pike, but it is covered with Scales 
that are Proof againſt the Stab of a Da : Its Colour is a 
. Hlver grey, and rows under his Mouth a long bony Sub- 
_ Nance, jagged at the —— hollow, and with a Hole at the End 
of it; ch gives Reaſon to judge, that it breaths by it: The 
Skin that covers it is tender: The Length of it is 7 

to that of the Fiſh, of which it makes a third Part. It is 
two Fingers in Breadth in the ſmalleſt. The Savages. aſſured M. 
Champlain that ſome of theſe Fiſh were eight or ten Feet long, 
but the largeſt he ſaw were but five Feet, and about as thick as 


2 Man's Thigh. 


One may eaſily conceive that ſuch an Animal is a Ravager 
. + How this Fiſh among the Inhabitants of the Water, but one 
r would not imagine that it ſhould make War 
3 with the Inhabitants of the Air; which he 
does, however, with much Art, in this Manner: He hides him- 
ſelf in the Reeds in ſuch a Manner, that only this Inſtrument 
of his is to be ſeen, which he thruſts out of the Water in an up- 
right Poſition ; the Birds that want to reſt themſelves take this 
for a dry Reed, or Piece of Wood, and perch upon it. They 
are no ſooner on it, than the Fiſh opens his. Mouth, and makes 
ſuch a ſudden Motion to ſeize his Prey, that it ſeldom efcapes 
him. The Teeth which edge the Inſtrument that he uſes to 
ſuch good Purpoſe, are pretty long and very ſharp. The Sa- 
vages ſay, that they are a ſovereign Remedy againſt the Head- 
Ach, and that pricking with one of. theſe Teeth where the Pain 
is ſharpeſt, takes it away inſtantly. _ 2 | 
Theſe People have a wonderful Skill in ſtriking Fiſh in the 
The Marriace of Water, eſpecially in the Torrents, They fiſh 
4p 7 be Marriage , alſo with the Sein, and they have an odd Ce- 
ye 2 apy remony before they uſe this Net. They marry 
it to two young Maids, and during the Wedding Peaſt they 
place it between the two Brides. They exhort it very ſeriouſly 
to take a great many Fiſh, and they think to engage it to do 
ſo by making great Preſents to its pretended Fathers-in-Law. 
Ihe Sturgeon 2 is a Sea _ a. _ __ 8 5 = wy 
1 tee ies e 0 and in the 
3 * great Lakes which croſs the River St. Lan- 


ungen. rence. Many People think it is the peal Dol- 
_ phin of the Antients ; if this is true, it was fitting 4 
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King of Fiſh ſhould reign equally in the Ocean and the River: 
Fe that as it may, we ſee here Sturgeons of eight, ten, and 
twelve Feet long, and big in Proportion. This Animal Ras on 
the Head a Sort of Crown raiſed about an Inch, and it is co- 
vered with Scales of half a Foot Diameter, almoſt oval, and 
inkled with ſmall Figures which ſomething reſemble the 
— de Luee of the Arms of France. The Savages take them 
in the Lakes in this Manner: Two Men are at the two Ends of 
+ Canoe; he behind ſteers, and the other ſtands up, holding a 


Dart in one Hand; to which a 8 is faſtened; the other 


End is tied to one of the Bars of the Canoe. As ſbon as he 
ſees the Sturgeon in his Reach, he throws his Dart, and endea- 
vours to ſtrike where there are no Scales; if the Fiſh is wound- 
ed it flies, and draws the Canoe alfo pretty ih but after 
having ſwam about 150 Paces it dies, then t aw up the 
Cord and take it, There is a ſmall Kind of Sturgeon, the Fleſh 
of which is very tender and delicate. " Be $98 

The River St. Laurence produces many . Fiſh which are not 


Fib 1 known in France: The moſt eſteemed are the 
Canada. 


Achigan, and the Poiſn-dorò (the Gilt Fiſh); 
tte other Rivers of Canada, and eſpecially 
thoſe of Haga, are as well ſtocked as this River, which has 
perhaps the moſt Fiſfi of any in the World, and of the moſt va- 
rious Kinds, and the beſt of the Sorts, There are ſome. Seaſons 
when the Fifty alone might feed the whole Colony; but I know ] 
not what Credit may be given to what” I have ſeen in the Ma- 
nuſeript of an antient Miſſionary, who affirms that he ſaw a 
Mer-man in the River de Sorel, three Leagues below Chambly. 
The Relation is written with much Judgment, but the better to 
ſtate the Fact, and to ſtew that the firſt Appearance did not de- 
ceive him, the Author ſhould have added to his Account a De- 
ſcription of this Monfter. We. are ſometimes ſeized at the firſt 
Glance with a Reſemblamce, which upon viewing | more atten- 
tively immediately vaniftres. Furthermore, if this Fiſh in hu- 


man Shape came from the Sea, it came a long Way to get ſo 


near Chambly, and*it is ſomething ſtrange that it was not ſeen 
but in this Place, _ C 
Our Foreſts are not fo well ſtocked with Birds as our Lakes 
i Sorts, of - and Rivers are with Fiſh; however, here are 
pj, -” ſome which have their Merit, and ate pecu- 
Hb Har to America. We fee here two Sorts of 
Eagles, the-largeſt has the Neck and Head almoſf white ; chey 
prey upon the Hares and Rabbits, which they take in their 
alons, and carry to their Magazines and their Neſts. The 
others are all grey, and are contented to make War with the 
Birds: And 4 are all pretty good Fiſhers. The W 
| me "= : hee ol 
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Goſs Hawk, and the Taſſel, are entirely the ſame as in France; 
bor, we have a ſecond Sort of Falcons which live only on 
Our Partridges are of three Kinds, grey, red, and black ; the 
| laſt are the leaſt eſteemed, they have too much 
Taſte of the Grape, Juniper, and Fir : Their 
Head and Eyes are like the Pheaſant's, and 
their Fleſh is brown. They all have a long Tail, and: ſpread 
it as a Fan, like the Turkey Cock: Theſe. Tails are very fine, 
e are mixed with red, brown, and grey; and others of a 
ght and dark per. I ſaid that the black Partridges were not 
moſt eſteemed, but ſome People prefer them to the red. Th 
are all bigger than in France, but ſo filly, that they ſuffer 
CO to be ſhot, and even approached, without ſcarce 
in * | 
Belles the Snipes, which are excellent in this Country, and 
Other Birds, the ſmall Game of the Rivers, which is eve- 
xy where plenty, they find ſome Woodcocks 


about the Springs, but in a {mall Number. Amongſt the Iinnis, 
and in all the ſouthern Parts of New France, they are more 
common; M. Denys aſſerts, that the Crows of Canada are ay 
* to eat as a Fowl. This may be true on the Side of Acadia, 


ut I do not find in theſe Parts that they are much of this Opi- 
nion. They are bigger than in France, and ſomething blacker, 
and have a different Cry. The Ofprey on the contrary is 
ſmaller, and its Cry is not ſo diſagreeable. The Screech-Owl 
of Canada differs ob that of France only by a little white 
Ruff about the Neck, and a pu Cty: Its Fleſh is good 
to eat, and many People prefer it to a Fowl. Its Proviſion for 
the Winter is Field Mice; whoſe Feet it breaks, and then nou- 
riſhes and fattens them with Care till it has Occafionjto feed 
upon them. The Bat is bigger here than in France. 'The Black- 
birds and Swallows are =_ Birds of Paflage, as in Europe. 
The firſt are not black, but inclining to red. We have three 
Sorts of Larks, the ſmalleſt of which are as big as a Sparrow. 
The Sparrow is but little different from our's, and has the ſame 
I nclinations, but an ugly Sort of a Look. We ſee in this Coun- 
try a prodigious Quantity of Ducks, they reckon war to 
different Species. The moſt beautiful, and thoſe whoſe Fleſh 1s 
moſt delicate, are the Branch Ducks : They call them ſo becauſe 
they perch on the Branches of Trees; their Plumage is very 
much varied, and very brilliant. Swans, Turkies, Water-hens, 
Cranes, Teal, Geeſe, Buſtards, and other great River Birds 
"ſwarm every where except in the Neighbourhood of the Habi- 
tations, which they never approach. We have Cranes of two 
Colours, ſome white, and others gridelin. All of — 
| excellent 
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excellent Soup. Our Wood-Peckers are very beautiful; there 
are ſome which are of all Colours, others ate black or a dark 
brown all over except the Head and the Neck, which are of a 
very ſine red. | | 

h- Nightingale of Canada, is much the ſame as that of France 


for Shape, but ithas but half its Song: The Wren has robbed it of 


the other Half. The Goldfinch has not ſo fine a Head as in 
Europe, and all its Plumage is mixt with Yellow and Black. As 
I never ſaw any of them in a-Cage, I can fay nothing of their 


Song. All our Woods are full of a Sort of Birds, which are 


Yellow all over, about the Bigneſs of a Linnet, which has a' 
retty Note, but its Song is very ſhort, and not varied. It 
as no other Name but that of its Colour, being called the Yel- 

low Bird. A kind of Ortolan, whoſe Plumage is of an Aſh 

Colour on the Back, and White under the Belly, and which they 

call the White Bird, is the beſt Songſter of all the Inhabitants of 


our Woods: It is little inferior to the Ni htingale of France, but 


it is the Male only that ſings, the Female which is of a d 

Colour is filent even in a Cage. This little Bird has a very 
—— Plumage, and is well called an Ortolan for its Taſte. I 

now not where it retires during the Winter, but it is alwa 

the firſt to proclaim to us the Return of Spring. As ſoon as the 
Snow / is melted in ſome Places, they come in great Flocks, and 
we take as many of them as we pleaſe. e 
It is ſeldom, but at a hundred Conn from hence towards the 
- Of the Car na! South, that we begin to ſee the Cardinal Bird. 
Hip 155549 4 There are ſome at Paris, that were tranſported 
N from Louiſia na, and I believe they will make 


their Fortune in France, if they can breed them there like the 


Canary-Birds, The Sweetneſs of its Song, the Brilliancy of its 
Plumage, which is of a fine Scarlet, a little Tuft of Feathers they 
have upon the Head, and which pretty well reſembles the Crowns 
which Painters give to Indian Kings and Americans, ſeems to 
confirm to them, the Empire of the Air. They have nevertheleſs 
a Rival here who would have all the Votes for it, if it pleaſed: 
the Ear as much as it charms the Sight. This is what they call 


in this Country PO;/eau Mouche, (the F ly-Bird.) It is thus called 


rb for two Reaſons: The firſt; on Account its 
_ Of theFly=Bird, Smallneſs, for it is but little bi than 
with its Feathers, the common May-Bug, or Chatter. The 
: ' + , + ſecond, is on Account of a pretty loud 
Humming, which it makes with its Wings; which is much like 
that of a great Fly. Its Legs, which are about an Inch long, 
are like two Needles, its Bill is the ſame, and it puts out of it a 
little Trunk, which it thruſts into the Flowers, to draw out their 


Juice, upon which it feeds. - he Female has-nothing brilliant, 


_ à pretty | 
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1 fine White under the Belly, and an Aſh Colour on the 
of her Body, is all its Ornament; bat the Male is a perfe& 
Bexuty. It has on the Top of the Head, a little Tuft of a beautiful 
Black, the Throat red, the Belly white, the Back, the Wings, 
and the Tail of a green like that of Roſe Leaves; a Lay of 
Gold fpread over all this Plumage gives it a great Brilliancy, 
and 5 — 4 imperceptible Down, gives it the fineſt Shades that 


Some Travellers have confounded it with the Humming-Bird, 


1 of the Iſlands; and in Fact it appears to be a 
ew ee. Species of it; but that is a little bigger, its 
foul! $” Plumage is not ſo brilliant, and its Bill bent 

GEE] ORCS. a little downward; I may however be deceiv'd 
in regard to the Brilliancy of the Humming- Bird's Plumage, 
becauſe I have never ſeen any alive. Some have faid it has a 
very melodious Song, if this is true, it has a great Advantage 


over dur Fly-Bird, which Nobody has heard ſing. But I have 


heard myſelf a Female, which whiſtled in a harſh and difagree- 
able Note. This Bird has a very ſtrong Wing, and flies with 
ſurprizing Swiftnefs ; you fee it upon a Flower, and in a Moment 
it riſes up to a great Height in the Air, almoſt perpendicular. 
It is aun Enemy to wee Crow, anda dangerous one too. I heard one 
ſay, Who was worthy of Credit, that he has ſeen one ſuddenly 
uit a Flower it was ſucking, riſe up as fwift as Lightning, and 
and thruſt itfelf under the Wing of a Cn —— float- 

ing very high in the Air, with its W ad out, and peirc- 
e Trunk, made it fall down der either Kill'd 

bo | 


W + 


dy the Fall, or the Wound. | 


The Fly-Bird ſeeks Flowers, ich have the ſtrongeſt Smell; 


and ĩt ſueks them, keeping always upon the Fluttering: But itreſts 
jtkſelf from Time to Time; and then one ma — — y : 
They have been kept ſome Time upon fa Water, and Flow- 
ers; I kept one formerly for 24 Hours: It fuffered itſelf to 
be taken, and handled, and feigned itfelf dead; as ſoon as I let 
it go, it took its Flight, and kept fluttering about my Window: I 
made a Preſent of it to one of my Friends, who the next Morn- 
ing found it dead; and chat Night there had been a little Froſt. 
Theſe little Animals take Care to ſhun the firſt cold Weather, 
It is dr 4 ogg that they return towards Carohna; and it is 
aſſured th | 
Neſts in Camada, where they hang them to a' Branch of a Tree 
and turn them in ſach Manner, that they are ſheltered from all 
the Injuries of the Weather. Nothing is ſo neat às theſe Neſts. 
The Bottom is made of _ little Bits of Wood, platted like a 
Baſket; and the Inſide is Nned with I know not what Sort of 


Down, Which pppears like Silk, The Bays are abourthe Big- 


they are not there but in the Winter. They make their 
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neſs of a Pas, and have yellow Spots upon a white Ground. 
They ſay they have commonly three, and ſometimes five Eggs. 
Amongſt the Reptiles of this Country, I know of none but 
OF the Ratth- the Rattle-Snake that deſerves any Attention. 
8 bd There are ſome of theſe as big as a Man's 
ES | Leg, and ſometimes bigger, and they are 
long in l : But there are ſome; and I believe the 
reateſt Number, that are not bigger nor longer than our largeſt. 
Adders in Frazxce : Their Shape is pretty ſingular. Upon a Har 
and very thick Neck they have but 4 fall Head: eir Co- 
lours are lively, 1 Rs brilliant; a pale Yellow predo- 
minates, with ſome Clouds that are pretty enough. 1 
But what is moſt remarkable in this Animal, is its Tail, which 
is ſcaly like a Coat of Mail, a little flat; and they ſay that it 
grows every Year one Ring or Row of Scales, ſo that they know 
its Age by its Tail, as we do that of a Horſe by his Teeth. In 
moving, it makes the ſame Noiſe as a Cricket in 19108 For 
you know, without Doubt, Madam, that the pretended Singi $ 
of a Cricket is only the Noiſe of its Wings. And the Refem- ; 
blance I ſpeak of is fo alike, that I have often been deceived by 
it — 5-28 bs this Noiſe that has given this Serpent the Name 
it bears. | | | 4 
The Bite of this Serpent.is mortal, if a Remedy is not applied 
immediately; but Providence has provided a Remedy. In all 
the Places where this dangerous Reptile is found, there 
Plant which is called Raztle-Snake Herb ; the Root of which is 
certain Antidate againſt the Venom of this Serpent: It need 
only be pounded or chewed, and applied like a Poultice upon 
the Wound : It is a beautiful Plant, and eaſily known: Its round 
Stalk, a little bigger than a Gooſe's Quill, riſes to the Height of 
three or four Feet, and ends in a yellow Flower of the Shape and 
Bigneſs of a common Daiſey: This Flower has à very fweet 
Smell. The Leaves of the Plant are oval, and are. ſupported 
ja together, like the Claw of a Turkey, by a Stalk of an Inch 


ng. | 
The Rattle-Snake ſeldom attacks the Paſſenger that does: nat 
meddle with it. I have had one at my Feet, which was cer- 
tainly more afraid than myſelf ; for I did not perceive it till it 
was running away: But if you tread upon it, you are immedi- 
ately ſtung ; and if you purſue it, if it has but a little Time to - 
recover itſelf, it folds itſelf round with the Head in the Middle, 
and then darts itſelf with great Violence and Fury againſt its 
Parſuer : Nevertheleſs, the Savages chace it, and find its Fleſh 
very. good, I have even heard Pr | 
it, ſay, that it was nat bad eating; but they were Travellers, and 
ſuch People think every Thang good, becauſe they hot 


! 


me Frenchmen, who had tafted 
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hungry. But this is at leaſt certain, that it does no Harm to 
thoſe that eat it. FED hs bY 
I know not, Madam, whether I ſhould undertake to ſpeak to 
| OF the Wands ou of the Woods of Canada. We are in the 
of Canada Midſt of. the greateſt Foreſts in the World, 
4 * In all Appearance they are as old as the 
World itſelf, and were not planted by the Hands of Men. No- 
thing is more magnificent to the Sight; the Trees loſe them- 
ſelves in the Clouds ; and there is lach a prodigious Variety of 
Species, that even among thoſe Perſons who have taken moſt 
Pains to know them, there is not one perhaps that knows 
half the Number, As to theif Quality, and the Uſes to which 
they may be employed, the Sentiments are ſo different in this 
Country, and in France, that I even deſpair of ever being able 
to give you that Satisfaction which Icould wiſh upon this Article: 
At leaſt, for the preſent, I muſt confine myſelf to ſome Obſerva- 
tions which I have made myſelf, and have had from other Peo: - 
- ple, JOE Es more Skill and Experience in this Matter than 
myſelf. | | 
þ What ſtruck my — moſt the at Time bs _ into this 
| ountry, were the Pines, the Firs, and the 
hs of oe Spe- Cain which are of ſurprizing Height and 
"_ uu. Bigneſs. There are here two Sorts of Pines, 
They all produce a Roſin which is very fit to make Pitch and 
'Tar : The white Pines, at leaſt ſome of them, have at the very 
Tops of them a Kind of Muſhroom, which the Inhabitants call 
Guarigue, and which the Savages make' Uſe of with Succeſs 
a aal Diſcrders of the Breaft and Bloody-Fluxes. The red 
Pines are fulleſt of Gum, and the heavieſt ' but they do not 
grow ſo large. The Lands which produce both Sorts, are not 
the beſt to produce Grain; they generally conſiſt of Gravel, 
Sand, and Clay. ; 
There are four Species wo Nay - Canoga ; the firſt reſembles 
„ „„ our's : The other three Sorts are the White, 
4 our Species of the Red, and the Spruce ; The ſecond and 
ky 16/8 the fourth Sort grow very high, and are fit 
for Maſts, eſpecially the White, which is alſo fit for Carpenters 
Work : It grows generally in wet and black Lands ; but which 
being drained, may bear all Sorts of Grain : Its Bark 1s ſmooth 
and ſhining ; and there grows upon it ſome little Bladders, the 
Bigneſs of a Kidney-Bean, which contain a Kind of Turpen- 
tine, moſt excellent for Wounds, which it cures in a ſhort Time; 
and even for Fractures. They affirm, that it allays Fevers, and 
* Cures the Diſorders of the Stomach and Lungs. The Way to 
uſe it, is to put two Drops of it into. Broth : It has alſo a parg- 
ing Quality. This is what they call at Paris, the White ö 
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The red Fir has ſcarce any Reſemblance with the white: Its 

Wood is heavy, and may be employed for Building; The 

Lands where it grows are only Gravel and Clay. The Spruce 

Fir is A but does not throw out enough Gum to be made 
: Its 


ood laſts a long Time in the Earth without rot- 
ting, which renders it very fit to make Incloſures : Its Bark is 
very fit for the Tanners; and the Savages make of it a Dye, 
which is pretty near a deep Blue. 'The greateſt Part of the 
Land where this Tree grows, is Clay. I have nevertheleſs ſeen 
ſome very large in a ſandy Soil, but perhaps under the Sand 
there might be Clay. 10 5 4 

The . are of two Species, White and Red: The firſt 

Taso Shecies of Ae the largeſt : They make Pales of it; and 
0 WS pecies of this Wood is what they generally make 

1 Shingles with, becauſe of its Lightneſs. 
There diſtills from it a Kind of Incenſe, or Perfume; but it 


bears no Fruit like that of Mount Lebanon. The red Cedar is 


ſmaller ; The moſt ſenfible Difference between one and the other 
is, that the Smell of the firſt is in its Leaves, and of the other in 
the Wood; but the laſt is by much the moſt agreeable, The 
Cedar, at leaſt the White, grows only in a very good Soil. 
There are every where in Canada two Species of Oaks, di- 
| Of ths, Oat ſtinguiſhed by the Names of White and Red, 
M A 17 „ Pphe firſt are often found in a low, wet, and 
22 Bonk fertile Soil, which is fit to produce Grain and 
Wal 2 K 5 Pulſe. The Red, whole Wood is leſs 
e eſteemed, grows in a dry and ſandy Soil: 
Both Kinds bear Acorns.- -The Maple is very common in Ca- 
nada, and ſome are very large, of Which they make handſome 
Furniture: They grow on high Grounds, which are fitteſt for 
Fruit-Trees. They call the Female Maple here Rhene, the 
Wood of which is wav'd, but paler than that of the Male ; In 
other Reſpects it has the ſame Shape and Qualities ; but it 
requires a wet and fruitful Soil.— The wild Cherry-Tree, 
which grows promiſcuouſly with the Maple and the White 
Wood, makes very fine Furniture: It yields more Water or 
uice than the Maple ; but it is bitter, and the Sugar made of 
it never loſes its Bitterneſs. -'The Savages make Uſe of its Bark 


in certain Diſorders that happen to Women. 


There are in Canada three Sorts of Aſh; the True, the Mon- 


| geh and the Baſtard: The firſt Sort, which grows 3 | 
or 


the Maples, is fit for the Carpenters Uſe, and to make Caſks 

dry Goods: The ſecond has the ſame Properties, and grows as 

the Baſtard Kind does, only in a low and good Soil. 
They reckon alſo in this Country three Kinds of Walnuts 

the hard, the ſoft, and a third Kind which has a very thin 9 | 
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The hard Kind bears very ſmall Nuts, good to eat, but hard to 
rell; Its Wood is good for nothing but to burn. The ſoſt 
Kind bears long Nuts, as big as thoſe of France, but the Shells 
are very hard: The Kernels are excellent. The Wood is not 
fa fine as our's; but to make Amends, it ſcarce ever decays, ei- 
ther in Barth or in Water, and is with Nr in 
the Fire. The third Sort bears Nuts of the Bigneſs of the 
| Grſt, but in a 3 Quantity; which are bitter, and incloſed 
in very ſoſt Shells. They make very good Oil of theſe Nuts, 
This Tree yields ſweeter Water than the Maple, but in a ſmaller 
Quantity: It grows only, like the ſoft Walnut, in the beſt Soils, 
_ Beach Trees are very plentiful here. I have ſeen ſome on 
fandy Hills, and in very fruitful low. Lands: They bear much 
Ma, from which it would be eaſy to extract an Oil. The Bears 
make it their principal Food, as do alſo the Partridges. The 
Wood is very ſoft, and fit to make Qars for Boats; but the Rud- 
ders of Canoes are made of Maple. The White Wood, which 
gross amongk the Maple and the wild Cherry, is very plenty. 
Fheſe Trees grow large and ſtrait: They make Boards and 
Ptanks of them, and alſo Caſks for dry Goods: It is ſoft, and 

oy to work, The Savages peel off the Bark to cover their 
ins, EE 
Elms are very common through the whole Country, There 
Time Shack are white and red. The Wood of the firſt 
_—_ Species of ;, hardeſt to work, but laſts longeſt: The Jro- 
N } guais make their Canoes of the Bark of the 
red Elm: There are ſome of a fingle Piece, which will hold 
twenty Men. There are alſo ſome hollow Elms, where the Rears 
and wild Cats retire from November to April. The Aſpen-Tree 
commonly grows here r Sides of Rivers and Mares 
They bo in the — md pax peut N g * * 

| 5 I CES, loaded With Fruit, but Very our. 1 
22 lar to V. gar ree is a Shrub very pithy, which 

. J yields Bunches of a ſharp Fruit, of an Ox- 
Blood Colour. By infuſing them in Water they make a Kind of 
Vinegar. The Pemine is another Kind of Shrub which grows 
by the Side of Brooks, and Meadows. It bears a Bunch of 
Fruit of a lively red, which is aftringent. There are three 
Sorts of Gooſberries that grow naturally in this Country. They 
are the fame as in France. The Sloe grows here as in France. 
This Fruit is wonderful for guring the Bloody-Flux in a very 
mort Time. The Savages dry them as we do Cherries in 
The Ataca is a Fruit with Kernels as big as a Cherry: This 

Plant, which runs upon the Ground in the Marſhes, produces 


: 
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its Fruit in the Water. The Fruit is ſharp, and they mak 
gweet-Meats of it. The White-Thorn 4s found by the Sides of 
Rivers, and produces much Fruit with three Kernels. This is 
the Food of many wild Beaſts. They call here the Cotton - 
Tree a Plant which ſhoots up like Aſparagus, to the Height of 
about three Feet, at the Top of which grow many Tufts of 
Flowers. In the Morning, before the Dew is off, hakte 
theſe Flowers, and there falls off with the Water a d of 
Honey, which is made into Sugar by boiling. The Seed grows 
in a Bladder, which contains a very. fine Sort of Cottoh. The 
Soliel (the Sun) is another Plant very common in the Fields of 
the Savages, and which grows ſeven or eight Feet high. Its 
Flower, which is very large, is in the Shape of a Marigold, and 
the Seed grows in the ſame Manner. The Savages by boiling 
it draw 'ont an Oil, with which _ greaſe thair Hair, The 
Plants which theſe People principally cultivate are Maiz, ur 
Turkey Wheat, Kidney-Beans, Gourds, and Melons.— They 
have a Kind of Gourd leſs than our's, which has a ſweet 
Taſte, They boil them whole, or roaſt them under the Aſhes, 
and eat chem thus without any thing with them. The Sav 
before our Arrival here had the common Melons, and the W 
ter Melons. The firſt are as good as our's in France, eſpecially 
in this Iſland, where they are very plenty. Hops and Maiden- 
Hair are the natural Growth of this Country; but the Maiden- 
Hair grows higher here, and is infinitely better than in France, 
—— Here is a Letter, Madam, in which you will eaſily 
diſtinguiſh a Traveller who ranges thro' the Woods and Plains 
of Canada, and who is entertained with every thing that pre- 
ſents itſelf to his View. N „ | I 
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LETTER IX. 


the Cauſes of the Cold of Ca NADA. Of the Reſources they have 
for Subſiftence. Of the Character of the FxEncy CANADIANS, 
MADAM, | 5  MonTREAL, April 22. 
| 1 T is ſurpriſing that in France, where they ſo often ſee Per- 
1 ſons who have paſſed a good Part of their Lives: in Canada, 
they ſhould have ſuch a wrong Idea of this. Country. This pro- 
. ceeds without Doubt from. the Information 
3 of thoſe People who know it by its. worſt 
2 — * wor Side. The Winter generally begins before 
Side + -_ the Veſſels fail for France, and it begins in a 
Nas. Manner that aſtoniſhes thoſe who are not 
uſed to it. The firſt Froſt fills the Rivers with Ice in a few 
Days, and the Earth is ſoon covered with Snow, which laſts 
fx Months, and always riſes fix Feet high where the Wind has 


- 


not Power. | 7 x gt BATS Gal 
- There is indeed no Want of Wood to provide againft the 
* "Exceſſive Cold Cold, which ſoon becomes exceſſive, and laſts 
Fcaſtde c, till the Spring is pretty forward: But it is 
very melancholy not to be able to ſtir out without being frozen, 
or without being wrapt up in Furs like a Bear. Beſides, What 
a Sight is the Snow, which dazzles one's Eyes, and hides, all 
the Beauties of Nature! There is no longer any Difference be. 
tween the Rivers and the Fields, no more Variety, even the 
Trees are covered with a Rime, and all their Branches are hung 
with Iſicles, under which it is not ſafe to ſtand. What can one 
think when we ſee the Horſes have Beards of Ice a Foot-tong 
And how can one travel in a Country, where the Bears for 11x 
Months dare not venture out of their Holes? And indeed, 1 
never paſſed a Winter in this Country, but I ſaw ſome People 
who were carried to the Hoſpital, to have their Legs and Arms 
cut off that were frozen. In Fact, if the Sky is clear, there 
blows from the weſtern Parts a Wind that cuts the Face. If the 
Wind turns to the South or the Eaſt, the Weather grows a little 
milder, but there falls ſuch a thick Snow, that you cannot ſee 
ten Paces at Noon Day. If there comes a thawing Air, adieu 
to all the Capons, Quarters of Beef and Mutton, the Fowls and 
the Fiſh, which had been laid up in the Store-Rooms : So that in 
Spight of the Rigour of the exceſſive Cold, they are ſtill ob- 
liged to wiſh for its Continuance. It is to no Purpoſe to 2 
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the Winters are not ſo cold as they were eighty Years ago, that 
in all Apps they will grow milder hereafter. The Misfor- * 
tune of thoſe who came before us, and the good Fortune of thoſfſe 
who ſhall come after us, is no Cure for the preſent Evil which 
we ſuffer. A Creole of Martinico, who” ſhould have landed the 
firſt Time in France during the great Froſt in 1709, would he 
have been much relieved by hearing me ſay, who came at that 
Time from Quebec, that the Cold was not fo ſharp as in Canada? 
For though I ſpoke the Truth, and had good Evidences of it, 
yet he might have anſwered me, that he did not fnd the Cold 
of France leſs piercing by hearing that it was 7 ſtill in 
Canada. Nevertheleſs, as ſoon, as the Month of May is come, 
the Scene is ſoon changed, the Sweetneſs of this End of the 
Spring is ſo much the more pleaſing, as it ſucceeds a more ri- 
orous Seaſon. The Heat of the Summer, which in leſs than 
our Months Time ſhews us both Seed-Time and Harveſt (a), 
the Serenity of the Autamn, in which we enjoy a Courſe of 
fine Days, which are ſeldom, ſeen in moſt of the Provinces, 
of France: All this, added to the Liberty which they enjoy in 
this Country, is a Compenſation which makes many People 
think an Abode here, at leaſt as agreeable as in the Kingdom 
where they were born; and it is certain, that our Canadians do 
not ſcruple to give it the Preference. | | 
After all, there are in this _— a long Col, Tong In- 
| - conveniencies which can never be well re- 
| The 3 medied : I ſhall Place in the firſt Rank, the 
_ | 8 —— of feeding Cattle, which during 
dhe whole Winter can find abſolutely nothing 
| in the Fields, and of Conſequence coſt. much to feed, and the 


Fleſh of which, after fix Months dry Food, has ſcarce any Taſte. 
The Fowls require alſo a great deal of Care, and much Corn, 
to preſerve them during ſo long and ſevere a Winter, If we ſave 
he Expence by killing at the End of October, all the Animals 
we are to eat till May, one may — judge that ſuch Meat i? 
very inſipid, and in the Manner that I have faid they take Fiſh- 
r the Ice, they cannot be very plenty; beſides that, they 
are immediately frozen. $0 that it is almoſt impoſſible to have 
them freſh in the Seaſon when it is moſt difficult to do without. 
We ſhould alſo be very much embarraſſed during Lent, without 
Cod and Eels, There is at that Time freſh Butter and Eggs; 
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and there is but little Nouriſhment/to be expected in eating the 
(a) They plow the Fields in Summer, they ſow from the midſt of April" 
to the roth of May, they cut the Corn from the 15th'of Auguß to the zcth 
of September. The Lands that are not plowed”ull the Spring bear leſs, 
becauſe they are not ſo well impregnated Win the nitrous Parts of the 
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Pulſe, and Ro which they preſerve in Store-Rooms as well 
as they can, but which has ſcarce any Virtue when they have 
been kept there ſome Months. 1 
Add to this, that excepting Apples, which are excellent 
here, and thg ſmall Summer Froits which do not keep, the 


Fruits of France have not ſucceeded in Canada. Theſe, Ma- 
dam, are the Diſadvantages which are cauſed by the great Cold. 


We are, notwithſtanding, as near the Sun as they are in the 
moſt ſouthern Provinces of France, and as we advance in the 
Colony, we come nearer ſtill. | From whence can this different 
Temperature of the Air proceed under the ſame Parallels ? 
ki i what, in my Opinion, no Perſon has yet well ex- 
oy The greateſt Part of the Authors, who have treated on this 
F - Poferiaw an the Matter, have fatisfied themſelves with fay- 


ing, that this long and ſevere Cold proceeds 
Canyes of tho greas from the Snow's laying ſo lon fol the 


| Ground, that it is impoſſible that the Ground 
ſhould be well warmed again. But this Anſwer makes the 


Difficulty ſtill greater, for one may aſk what is it that produces 


this great Quantity of Snow, in Climates as hot as Languedoc, 
and Provence, and in Parts that are much more diſtant from any 
Mountains. The Sieur Denys, whom I have cited ſeveral Times 
before, aſſerts, that the Trees grow green before the Sun is 
high enough above the Horizon to melt the Snow, and to warm 
the Earth; that may be true in Acadia, and on all the Sea 
Coaſts, but every where elſe it is certain that all#the Snow is 
melted in the thickeſt Foreſt before there is a Leaf upon the 
Trees. This Author ſeems not to have any better Authority for 
ſaying, that the Snow melts rather by the Heat of the Earth, 
than that of the Air, and that it is always at the Bottom that it 
begins to melt: For who can be perſuaded that the Earth, co- 
vered with a frozen Water, ſhould have more Heat 'than the 
Air, which receives immediately the Heat of the Rays of the 
Sun. Beſides, it does not Anſwer the Queſtion, what is the 
Cauſe of this Deluge of Snow, which overflows vaſt Countries 
in the midſt of the temperate Zone? CITE db 
There is no Doubt. but that, generally ſpeaking, the Moun- 
tains, Woods, and Lakes, pan much to it; but it appears 
to me, that we muſt, ſtill ſeek for other Cauſes. Father 72%“ 
Breſſani, an Italian Jeſuit, who paſt he beſt Years of his Lite in 
Canada, has left us in his native Tongue, a Relation of New 
France, in which he endeavours t6 bar up this Point of Phi- 


— 


loſophy. He cannot allow that e Mould attribute the Cold, 


of which we ſeek the Cauſe, toanyof the Cauſes I have juſt 


Ka. 


mentioned, v. the Mountains » Woods, and Lakes, 8 


— 
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this Country abounds ; but he ſeems to go too far ; for there is 


thing to anſwer againſt Experience, which makes us ſenſible of 
the Abatement of the Cold, in Proportion as the Country is clear- 
ed of the Woods, altho* is not in fo great a Proportion as it 
ought to be, if the Thickneſs of the Woods was the principal 
Cauſe of it. What he allows himſelf,” that it is common to ſee 


| a Froſt in Summer after a very hot Day, appears to me a De- 


monſtration againſt him; for how can we explain this Phœno- 
menon otherwiſe, than by ſaying that the Sun having opened 
in the Day Time the Pores of the Earth, the Moiſture that 
was incloſed in it, and the, nitrous Particles which the Snow left 


in it in great Quantities; and the Heat which is continued 


after the ſetting of the Sun, in an Air ſo ſubtil as that we breathe 
in this Country, form theſe little Froſts in the ſame Manner as 
we make Ice on the Fire; Now the Moiffure of the Air is 
evidently- a great Part of the Cauſe of the Cold; and from 
whence ſhould this Moiſture come in a Country where the Soil 
is generally, mixt with much Sand, if it was not from' the - 

Lakes and the Rivers, from the Thickneſs of the Foreſts, and 
from Mountains covered with Snow, which in melting water 
the Plains, and from Winds which carry the Exhalations every 

where. | ; | 

But if Father Bręſani was miſtaken, as I think, from exclud-- 
ing all theſe Things from the Cauſes of the exceſſive Cold of 
Canada, what he ſubſtitutes in Lieu thereof, ſeems to me to 
contribute greatfy towards it. There are, ſays he, in the hot- 
teſt Climates, ſome moiſt Lands, and there are ſome very dry in 
the coldeſt Countries: But a certain Mixture of dry and moiſt 
makes Ice and Snow, the Quantity of which makes the Exceſs 
and Duration of the Cold. Now if one was to travel but very 
little in Canada, we ſhould perceive this Mixture in a very re- 
markable Manner. It is without Contradiction a KI | 

where there 1s the moſt Water of any Country in the World, 
and there are few, where the Soil is more mixt with Stones and 
Sand, Add to this, it ſeldom rains here, and the Air is ex- 
tremely pure and healthy; a certain Proof of the natural Dry- 
neſs of the Earth. In Fact, Father =, pr affirms, that during 
lixteen Years that the Miſſion ſubſiſted in the Country of the 
Hurons, there lived there at the ſame Time ſixty Frenchmen, many 
of whom were of a tender Conſtitation ; that they all fared very 
hardly in Point of Diet, and '(hfered in other Reſpects beyond 
all Imagination, and that not one died. | | 
In Fact, this prodigious Multitude of Rivers and Lakes, 
which occupy as much Space in New Fraice as half the Lands 
n Europe, one would imagine ſhould furniſh the Air with new 
Vapours ; but, beſides that the greateſt Part of theſe Waters 
8 | O08 . are 
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are very clear, and on a ſandy Bottom, their great and continua 


Agitation blunt the Rays of the Sun, hinder it from raiſing many 
Vapours, or cauſes them to fall again in the Fogs; for the 
Winds excite upon theſe freſh Water Seas as frequent and as 


violent Storms as upon the Ocean: And this alſo is the true 


Reaſon why it ſeldom rains at Sea. | | 
The ſecond Cauſe of the exceflive Cold of Canada, according - 
to Father :Bre/ani, is the Neighbourhood of the Northern Sea, 
covered with monſtrous Heaps of Ice above eight Months in the 
Year. You may here recollect, Madam, what I faid in my firſt 


Letter of the Cold we felt in the Dog Days, from the Neigh- 


bourhood of a floating Ifland of Ice, or rather from the Wind 
which blew upon us from the Side where it was, and which 
ceaſed the Moment it was under the Wind. It is moreover 
certain, that is does not ſnow here, but with a North Eaft Wind, 
which comes from the Quarter where the Ice of the North lies; 
and though we do not feel ſo great Cold while the Snow falls, 
there is no Doubt but it, contributes greatly to render ſo piercin 
the Weſt and North Weſt Winds, which come to us acroſs ON | 
Countries, and a great Chain of Mountains which are covered 
with Snow, 
Laſtly, if we take the Opinion of this alan Miſſionary, the 
Height of the Land is not the leaſt Cauſe of the Subtilty of the 
Air which we breathe in this Country, and conſequently of the 
Severity of the Cold. Father Bre/ani takes great Pains to prove 
this Elevation by the Depth of the Sea, which ms ſays 
he, in Proportion as we approach Canada, and by the Number- 
and Height of the Falls of the Rivers. But it ſeems to me that 
the Depth of the Sea proves 2 at all, and that the Falls 
of the River Sz. Laurence, and of ſome Rivers in New France, 
prove no more than the CataraQs of the Nil. On the other 
Hand, we do not obſerve that from Montrral, where the Falls 
begin, down to the Sea, that the River &. Laurence ts much 
more rapid than ſome of our Rivers in Europe. I think there- 
fore, we muſt keep to the Neighbourhood of the Ice of the 
North, as the Caule of the Cold, and that even in Spite of this 
Neighbourhood, if Canada was as free from Woods, and as well 
peopled as France, the Winters here would not be ſo long and 
ſo . But they would be always more ſo than in France, 
becauſe of the Serenity and Purity of the Air: For it is certain 
that in Winter, all other Things being equal, the Froſt is 


- keener when the Sky is clear, and the Sun has rarified the Air. 


When the Winter is paſt Fiſhing, Shooting, and Hunting, 
OF the Eel Fi abundantly ſupplies thoſe with Proviſions 
If t 855 ihe who take the Pains for it : Beſides the Fiſh 

. and Wild Fowl, which I have already men- 
tioned, the River S. Laurence and the Foreſt, furniſh the Inha, 


4 bitants 


. Eyes, and the like Clo 
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bitants with two Sorts of Manna, as we may call it, which are 
a great Support to them. From Quebec to Trois Riwvieres, th 
take in the River a prodigious Quantity of great Eels, whi 
come down, as they ſay, from Lake Ontario, where the 


are bred in ſome Marſhes, on the Side of the Lake; but as the 


meet, as I before remarked, with white Porpoiſes, . which ch 
them, the greateſt Part ſtrive to return again, and this is the 


Reaſon they take ſuch a great Number. They fiſh for them in 


this Manner : Upon a Part of the Shore which is covered at 


high Water, and which is left dry when the Tide falls, they 


place Boxes at certain Diſtances, and fix them againſt a Fence 
of Ozier Hurdles, which leaves no Paſſage open for the Eels. 
Large Nets, or Baſkets of the ſame Matter, are fixed by the nar- 
roweſt End into theſe Boxes, and the other End, which is very 
wide, lies againſt the Hurdles, upon which they place at Inter- 
vals ſome Bunches of Greens. When all is covered with the 
Tide, the Eels, which always run to the Side, and which areen- 
ticed by the Greens, come in great Numbers along this Fence, 
and enter into the Baſkets, which conduct them to the Priſons 
prepared for them. And often in one Tide the Boxes are 
filled. a 8 x Fs 

Theſe Eels are bigger than our's, and yield a great deal of 
Oil. I have already obſerved, that with whatſoever Sauce they 


are eaten, they always retain a rank Taſte, to which we can- 


not reconcile ourſelves but with Difficulty : Perhaps this is the 
Fault of our Cooks. Their Bones all terminate in a Point a 
little bent, which I do not remember to have ſeen in thoſe of 
France. The beſt Method of drefling this Fiſh is to hang it up 


in the Chimney, and there let it roaſt ſlowly in its Skin: This 


Skin comes off of itſelf, and all the Oil runs out. As they pro- 


vide great Store of them during the three Months that the 


Fiſhery laſts, they ſalt them, and put them in Barrels like Her- 
rings. The other Manna I ſpoke of, is a Kind of Wood-Pi- _ 
eons, which come here in the Months of May and June. It 
is ſaid that formerly they darkened the Air by their Multitudes, 
but it is not the ſame now. Nevertheleſs, there ſtill comes into 
the Neighbourhood of the Towns a pretty large Number to reſt 
upon the Trees. They commonly call them Tourtes, and they 
differ in Fact from Wood-Pigeons, Turtles, and the common 


Pigeons of Europe, enough to make a fourth 


OR They 
are ſmaller than our largeſt Pigeons of * t have their 
oa of their Neck. Their Plumage is of a 
dark brown, except their Wings, where they have ſome Feathers 
of a very fine blue. PLE 
One would think that theſe Birds ſought to be killed, for if 
there is any dry Branth on a Tree, they chuſe that to perch 


upon; 
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upon; and they range themſelves in ſuch a Manner, that the 
worſt Markſman may knock down ſix at leaſt with one Shot. 
They have alſo found a Way to take many alive, and they feed 
them till the firſt Froſt; then they kill them, and lay them up in 
their Store-Rooms, where they keep all the Winter. | 
It follows from hence, — at oy oa _ has th Ne. 
ceſſaries of Life : They pay little to tte King, 
3 22 the Inhabitant knows neither Land- Tan kd | 
zants of Canada, Poll-Money ; he has Bread cheap; Meat and 
Fiſh are not dear; but Wine and Stutis, and 
every Thing they have from France, is very dear. The moſt to 
be pitied are the Gentlemen and Officers here, who have only 
their Salaries, and are burthened with Families: The Women 
ſeldom bring any other Portions to their Huſbands than much 
Wit, Love, Agreeableneſs, and Fruitfulneſs. But as God gives 
to the Marriages of this Country the Bleſſing which he gave to 
the Patriarchs, they ought alſo, in order to ſubſiſt ſuch numerous 
Families, to live like e Patriarchs; but thoſe Times are paſt. 
In New France there are more Gentlemen than im all the reſt of 
our Colonies together. The King maintains here twenty-eight | 
Companies of Marines, and three Erats Majors. Many Families 
have been enobled here, and there have remained here ſeveral 
Officers of the Regiment of Carignan-Salieres, which have peopled 
the Country with Gentlemen, the greateſt Part of which find it 
hard to live. It would be harder with them fill, if they were 
not allowed to trade, and if every one here had not a common 
Right to fiſh, ſhoot, and hunt. n 2 
Atter all, if they ſuffer Want, they are a little to blame them- 
| F ſelves. The Land is good almoſt every 
hows 10 make Id. Where, and Agriculture does not degrade a 
P bi Gentleman. How many Gentlemen in all 
un t. the Provinces of France would envy the com- 
mon Inhabitants of Canada if they knew it; and thoſe who 


languiſh here in a ſhameful Indigence, can they be excuſed for 


not embracing a Profeſſion, which the ſole Corruption of Man- 
ners and weak Maxims have degraded from its antient Ho- 
nour? We do not know in the World a Country more health, 
than this: There prevails here no particular Diſeaſe ; the Fiel 

and Woods are full of Herbs of wonderful Virtue; and the 
Trees diſtill moſt excellent Balſams. Theſe Advantages ought 
at leaſt to keep thoſe in this. Country who are born here; but | 
Fickleneſs, and Averſion to diligent and regular Labour, and 


2 Spirit of n have driven out a great Num- 
av 


ber young People, and have hindered the Colony from being 
r Theſe, 
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Theſe, Madam, are the Failings of which they accuſe, with the 
"Gd wa bad? moſt Foundation, the French of Canada. The 
Ting . he - Savages have alſo the ſame; one would think 

r Fa A that the Air which they breathe in this vaſt 
2 * — Continent contributes to it; but the Exam 
2 ple and Company of the natural Inhabitants, 
who place all their Happineſs in Liberty and Independence, are 
more than ſufficient to form this Character. They accule alſo 
our Creoles of being very greedy, and o& heaping up Riches, and 
truly for this Purpoſe, they perform Fhings one would not 
believe without ſeeing : The Journies they undertake, the Fa- 
tigues they endure, the Dangers they expoſe themſelves to, the Ef- 
forts they make, exceed all Imagination. There are, notwithſtand- 
ing, few Men leſs covetous, who diſſipate more eaſily what has 
coſt them ſo much Pains to acquire, and who ſhew lefs Concern 
for having loſt it. And there is no Room to doubt, but that 
they generally undertake theſe painful and dangerous Journies 
through Inclination. They love to breathe an open Air, they 
are accuſtomed betimes to live a roving Life; it has Charms 
for them that makes them forget the paſt Dangers and Fatigues; 
and they pride themſelves in braving them anew. They have 
much Wit, (eſpecially the Women, whoſe Wit is brilliant and 
eaſy). They are faithful in Expedients, bold, and capable of 
conducting Affairs of the greateſt Moment. You have knowu, 
Madam, more than one of this Character, and you have often, 
expreſſed to me your. Surprize at it. I do aſſure you, that 
os reateſt Part here are ſuch; and they are the ſame in all 

anks, | , l 

I know not whether I ſhould place among the Failings of 
the Canadiaus, the good Opinion they have of themſelves. It 
is certain at leaſt that it inſpires them with a Confidence that 
makes them undertake and execute what would ſeem impoſſible 
to many others. We muſt allow, on the other Hand, that they 
have excellent Qualities. They are of a good Stature, and well 
Rape in Body. Their Strength of Conſtitution is not always 
anſwerable thereto ; and if the Canadians live long, they are old 
and worn out betimes. This is not entirely their own Fault, it 
is partly that of their Parents, who for the moſt Part do not 
watch enough over their Children to hinder them from ruining 
their Health in an Age, in which, when it is ruined; there is no. 
Reſource, Their Agility and Dexterity are without equal; 

the moſt ſkilful Savages do not guide their Canoes better in 
the moſt dangerous Torrents, and are not better Markſmen. 

Many People are perſuaded that they are not fit for the 

Sciences, which require much Application, and a Courſe of 
Study, I cannot ſay whether this Prejudice is well or ill 
| | © founded, 
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founded, for we have had no Canadian yet who has undertaken 


to confute it. Perhaps they are ſo only from the looſe diſſipat- 


ed Way they are brought up in. But every one muſt acknow- 
ledge, that they have a wonderful Genius for Mechanics: They 
have ſcarce any Need of Maſters to excel in them, and we ſee 
every Day ſome who ſucceed in all Trades without having 


/- ſerved an Apprenticeſhip. Some charge them with Ingra- 
_ titude, yet they have appeared to me to have Hearts good 


enough, but their natural Levity often hinders them from con- 


ſidering the Duties that Gratitude requires. It is ſaid they 
make bad Valets ; this is becauſe they are too high ſpirited, and 


love their Liberty too much to ſubmit to Servitude. On the other 
Hand, they are very good Maſters. This is quite contrary to 
what is ſaid of thoſe from whom the greateſt Part take their 
Origin. They would be perfect Men, if with their own good 
Qualities, they had preſerved thoſe of their Anceſtors, [ 
have complained that they are inconſtant Friends: This is far 


from being generally true, and in thoſe Who have given Room 


for this Complaint, this proceeds from their not being uſed to 
any Reſtraint, even in their own Affairs. If they are not eaſy 
to be diſciplined, this comes from the ſame Principle; or be- 
cauſe they have a Diſcipline of their own, which they think 
the propereſt to make War with the Savages, in which they 
are not altogether in the wrong. On the other Hand, they ſeem 


not to be Maſters of a certain Impetuoſity, which makes them 
| fitter for a Coup de Main, or a ſudden Expedition, than for the 


regular and ſettled Operations of a Campaign. It has alſo been 


- remarked, that amongſt a great Number of brave Men, who 


have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the late Wars, there have been 
few found who had Talents to command. This was perhaps, 
becauſe they had not ſufficiently learnt how to obey. It is true 


. that when they are well headed, there is 9 ory cannot 
nd; t 


accompliſh, either by Land or Sea; but for this ey muſt 
have a great Opinion of their Commander. The late M. 


. & Therwille, who had all the good Qualities of his Country, 


without any of its Defects, would have led them to the End of 
the World, _ . BIS; 

There is one Thing upon which it is not eaſy to excuſe them, 
which 1s, the little Rd they have for their Parents ; who 
on their Side, have a Tenderneſs for them that is not juſtifiable. 
The Savages fall into the ſame Error, and it produces amongſt 
them the ſame Effects. But what above all Things ſhould make 
us value our Creoles is, that they have a great deal of Piety and 
Religion, and that nothing is wanting in their Education on 
this Point. It is alſo true, that out of their own Country they 
retain ſcarce any of their Faults. As with this, they are 5 
| bp. | * a tremely 
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tremely brave and dexterous, they might be rendered very ſer- 
viceable for War, for the Sea, and for the Arts; and I believe it 
would be for the Good of the State to promote their Increaſe 
more than has hitherto been done. Men are the principal 
| Riches of a Sovereign; and Canada, though it could be of no 
' other Uſe to a, for this Purpoſe, would till be, if it was 
well peopled, one of the moſt important of our * 
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Of the IRoQUuoNs V Lage. Of the FALL of ST. Lovis ; and f the 
125 55 d Prople eb inhabit CANADA, 1 


Mapa, 8 2 FalL or ST. Lovrs, May 21. 


* H 18 Village was at firſt placed by St. Magadalen's Mea- 
dow, about a League lower than the Fall of St, Louis, to- 
wards the South. The Lands not being found fit for producing 
Maiz, it was removed over-againſ the Fall itſelf, from whence 
it took the Name it till bears, though it has been removed agai 

a few Years ago a League ſtill higher. I have already ſaid that 
its Situation is charming, that the Church and the Houſe of the 
Miſſionaries are two of the fineſt Buildings in the Country; 
from which we may conclude, that effectual Meaſures have been 
taken not to be obliged to make more Removals. I reckoned, 
when I came here, to go away immediately after the Za/fter Ho- 
lidays ;, but nothing is more ſubject to Diſappointments of all 

Kinds, than theſe Sort of Journies. I am yet uncertain of the 
Day of my Departure; and as we muſt make Advantage of 
every Thing, when we make ſuch Excurſions as mine, I have 
. to make Uſe of this Delay: I have paſſed the 

Time in converſing with ſome antient Miſſionaries, who have 
lived a long Tims with the Savages, and have had from them. 
many Particulars concerning various People who inhabit this 
vaſt Continent ; which, Madam, I ſhall now communicate to 


you. | 3 | | 
The firſt Land of America that we meet with coming from 
Of the Inhali- France to Canada, is the Iſland of Newfound- 
LE of N land, one of the largeſt that we know. It 
Found could never be known for Certainty, whe- 
| : ther it had any Native Inhabitants : Its Bar- 
renneſs, ſuppoſing it every where as real as it is thought to be, 
is not a an Proof that it _ had no Native l ; 
| 15 5 ; 3 for 
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r Fiſhing and Hunting is ſufficient to maintain Savages. This 
3 certain, that Here was never ſeen any but Eſtimaux, who are 
not Natives of this Country. Their real Country is Labradsy, 
r New Britain: It is there at leaſt that they al the greateſt 
art of the Year ; for it would be prophaning the Name of Na. 
tive Country, to apply it to wandering Barbarians, who havin 
no Affection for any Country, travel over a vaſt Extent 
Land. In Fact, beſides the Coaſts of Newfoundland, which the 
Eftimaux tange over in the Summer, in all the vaſt Continent 
which is between the River S&T. Laurence and Canaun, and the 
North Sea, there has never been ſeen any other People than the 
Eftimaux : They have been met with alſo a good Way up the 
* Bourbon, which runs into Hudſon's Bay, coming from the 
The original Name of theſe People is not certain ; however, 
it is very probable that it comes from the Abenagui Word Eſui- 
mantfic, which ſignifies an Eater of raw Fleſp.—The Eftimaux are 
in Fact the only Savages known that eat raw Fleſh, though th 
have alſo the Cuſtom of drefling it, or drying it in the Sun: 1 
is alſo certain, that of all the People known in America, there are 
none Who come nearer than theſe to compleat the firft Idea 
which Europeans had of Savages. They are almoſt the only 
People where the Men have any Beard ; and they have it 
thick up to their Eyes, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh any Fea- 
tures of the Face: They have beſides ſomething hideous in their 
Look: Little Eyes, looking wild; large Teeth, and very foul : 
Their Hair 1s commonly black, but ſometimes light, much in 
Diſorder, and their whole outward Appearance very rough. 
Their Manners and their Character do not diſagtee with their 
III Look : They are fierce, furly, miſtruſtful, and uneaſy, always 
inclined to do an Injury to Strangers, who ought therefore to be 
upon their Guard againſt them. As to their Wit and Under- 
ſanding, we have had fo Fttle Commerce with this People, that 
we can ſay nothing concerning them; but they are however 
cunning eriough to do! Miſchief. They have often been ſeen 
to go in the Night to gut the Cables of Ships that were at An- 
chor, that they might be wrecked upon the Coaſt; and they 
make no Scruple of attacking them openly in the Day, when 
they know they are weakly mann'd. It was never poſſible to 
render them more tractable; and we cannot yet treat with 
them, but at the End of a long Pole. They not only refuſe to 
approach the Europeans, but they will eat nothing that comes 
from them ; atid in all Things, they take on their Part ſuch 
Precaution, as ſhews'a great Diftdence, which gives Room to 


miſtruſt reciprocally every Thing that comes from them. They 
axe tall, and pretty well ſhaped : Their Skin is as white as 3 
1 which 


2 — . Ro den ts. EE robe... 2 * r 
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H hich proceeds without Doubt from their neyer going naked in 


the hotteſt Weather. Their Hair, their Beards, the Whitenefs 


of their Skin a the little Reſemblance and Commerce they have 


with their neareſt Neighbours, leaves no Room to doubt that they 
have a different Origin from other Americans : But the Opinion 
which makes them deſcended from the Br/cayners, ſeems to me 
to have little Foundation, eſpecially if it is true, as I have been 
aſſured, that their vage is entirely different. For the reſt, - 
their Alliance would do no great Honour to any Nation; for if 
there was no Co on the Face of the Earth leſs fit to be inha- 
bited by Men than Newfarndland and Labrador, there of 8 
no People which deſerve more to be confined here than the 21. 
— * Part, I am perſuaded they came originally from 
Gree . F ; | | 
Theſe Savages are covered in ſuch a Manner, that you can 
hardly ſee any Part of their Face, or the Ends of their Fin rs. 
Upon a Kind of Shirt made of Bladders, or the Guts of Fiſh 
cut in Slips, and pretty well ſewed together, theyhave a Coat 


made of Bear or Deer Skins, and ſometimes of Birds Skins. A 


Capuchin of the fame Stuff, and which is faftened to it, covers 


their Head; on the Top of which there comes out a Tuft of 


Hair, which hangs over their Forehead: The Shirt comes no 


lower than their Waiſt; their Coat hangs behind down to their 


Thighs, and terminates before in a Point ſomething below the 
Waiſt ; but the Women wear them both before and behind, to 


the Middle of the Leg, and bound with a Girdle, from which 


hang little Bones. The Men have Breeches of Skins, with the 
Hair inwards, and which are covered on the Outſide with the _ 
Skins of Ermine, or ſuch- like: They wear alſo Socks, with the © 
Hair inwards, and over this a Boot, farred in like Manner on the 
Inſide; then a ſecond Sock and fecond Boots: And they ſay 
that theſe Coverings for the Feet are ſometimes three or four- 
fold; which does not, however, hinder theſe Savages from be- 
ing very nimble, Their Arrows, which are the only Arms they 
uſe, are armed with Points made of the Teeth of the Sea-Cow, 


and they ſometimes make them of Iron, when they can get it. 


It appears.that in Summer they keep in the open Air Night and 
Day, but in the Winter they lodge under Ground in a Sort of 
Cave, where they all lie one upon another. | | 
We are little acquainted with te 7 1 which are in 
| the Environs, and above Hud/on's Bay. In 
p the People of the Southern Part of this Bay, they trade 


Port Nelſon. with the Miſtaſſius, the Monſonis, the Criftinaux, 


and the A/iniboils. Theſe laſt came here from a great Piſtance, 


ſince they inhabit the Borders of a Lake which 2s to the North 
or the North Weſt of the Sicux, and their Language is a a 


1 


»- 
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of the Sioux. The other three uſe the Algonquin Linguage, 
The Criſtinaux, or Killiſtinons, come from the North of the upper 
Lake. The Savages of the River Bourbon (a), and the River 
Sainte T hereſe, have a Language entirely different from either: It 
is probable they are more acquainted with the Eftimaux Lan- 
guage. It is obſerved, that they are extremely ſuperſtitious, and 
offer ſome Sort of Sacrifices. Thoſe who are the moſt ac- 
quainted with them affirm, that they have, like thoſe of Canada, 
2 Notion of a good and evil Spirit; that the Sun is their great 
Deity ; and that when they Lliberats on an important Affair, 
. they make him as it were ſmoke ; which they perform in this 
Manner: They aſſemble at Day-break in a Cabin of one of 
their Chiefs; who, after having lighted his Pipe, preſents it 
three Times to the riſing Sun; then he guides it with both 
Hands from the Eaſt to the Weſt, praying the Sun to favour the 
Nation. This being done, all the Aſſembly ſmoke in the ſame 
Pipe. All theſe Savages, though they are of five or fix different 
Nations, are known in the French Relations by the Name of the 
Sawenois, becauſe the Country where they inhabit is low, marſhy, 
poorly wooded, and becauſe in Canada they call Sawanes (G thoſe 
wet Lands which are good for nothing. ek 
Going to the North of the Bay, we find two Rivers; the firſt 
of which is called the Danes River, and the ſecond the River of 
Seals. There are ſome Savages on the Sides of theſe Rivers, to 
whom they have given (I know not why) the Name, or rather 
the Nick-Name, of the flat Sides of Dogs. They are often at 
War againſt the Sawancis, but neither one nor the other treat 
their Priſoners with that Barbarity which is uſual amongſt the 
Canadians ; they only keep them in Slavery. The Savanois are 
often reduced by Want to ſtrange Extremities: Either through 
Idleneſs on their Part, or that their Land produces N at 
all, they find themſelves, when the Chace and the Fiſhery fail, 
without any Proviſions; and then it is ſaid, they make no Diffi- 
culty to eat one another: The Weakeſt, no Doubt, go firſt. It 
is alſo ſaid, that it is a Cuſtom amongſt them, that when a Man 
is arrived to an Age in which he can be of no longer Service to 
his Family, but on the contrary a Burden to it, he puts a Cord 
himſelf about his Neck, and preſents the two Ends of it to him 
of his Sons whom he is moſt fond of, who ſtrangles him as ſoon 
as he can: He even thinks that in this he does a good Action, 


{a) They ſay that when they have gone one hundred Leagues up this Ri- 
ver, it is no longer navigable for fifty Leagues, and that afterwards it runs 
in the midſt of a very ſine Country, and this laſts to the Lake of the Ajini- 
* Soils, where it riſes. , 3 C | | 


not 


(+) The Engl call them Swamps, 
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we never faw but en paſſant. 


and no Body knows how far it extends. We have hitherto 
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| not only becauſe he puts an End to the Sufferings of his Father, 


but alſo becauſe he is perſuaded he haſtens his Happineſs ; for 


theſe Savages imagine that a Man who dies in old Age, is born 


again in the other World at the Age of a ſucking Child; and 
that on the contrary, thoſe who die young, are old when they 
come into the Country of Souls. The Daughters of theſe Peo.. 
ple never marry, but with the Conſent of their Parents, and the 
Son-in-Law is obliged to live with his Father-in-Law, and be 
ſubje& to him in every Thing, till he has Children. The Sons 


leave their Father's Houſe early, Theſe . Savages burn their 
Dead, and wrap up their Aſhes in the Bark of a Tree, which 


they bury in the Earth: Then they raiſe over the Grave a Kind 


of Monument with Poles, to which they faſten Tobacco, that the 


Deceaſed may have wherewith to ſmoke in the other World. If 
he was a Hunter, they hang up alſo his Bow and Arrows. Tho 
the Mothers weep for their Children twenty Days, the Fathers 
receive Preſents, and 1 Return make a Feaſt. War is much 
leſs honourable amongſt them than the Chace; but to be 


eſteemed a good Hunter, they muſt faſt three Days together 


without taking the leaſt Nouriſhment, having their Faces 
ſmeared with Black all this Time. When the Faſt is over, the 
Candidate ſacrifices to the Great Spirit a Piece of each of the 
Beaſts he hath been wont to hunt; this is commonly the Tongue 


and the Muzzle, which at other Times is the Hunter's Share: 
His Family or Relations don't touch it; and they would even 


ſooner die with Hunger than eat any of it, it being appropri- 
ated to the Hunter to feaſt his Friends and Stran with, As 
to the reſt, they ſay that theſe Savages are perfectly diſintereſted, 
and are of moſt inviolable Fidelity; that they cannot bear a 
Lye, and look upon all Deceit with Horror. 
This is, Madam, all that I could learn of theſe Northern Peo- 
ple; with whom we never had a ſettled Intercourſe, and whom 
Let us come to thoſe we are 
better 2 with. One may divide them into three Claſſes, 


deſtinguiſhed by their. Language, and their particular Genius. 


In that Extent of Country which is commonly called Ne 
The Extent of France, which has no Rounds to the North. 
New r but on the Side of Hud/on's Bay, which was 
„diſmembered from it by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
which has no other on the Eaft but the Sea, the Zng/; Colonies 


on the South, Louiſfana to the South-Eaſt, and the Spanih Ter- 


ritories to the Weſt: In this Extent of Country, there are but 
three Mother Tongues, from which all the others are derived: 
Theſe are the Sioux, the Algonquin, and the Huron. We know 
but little of the People that ſpeak the firſt of theſe Languages, 


— 
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no Commerce but with the Sioux and the 4ſinibrils, and this has 
not been greatly followed. | 


Our Miſſionaries have ee — 2 2 
am e Stiomx; and ew one | reatly 

Of the Sioux, 2 that he had AY ra- 
ther, that had not remained longer among theſe People, who 


: appeared to him docible. There are none perhaps from whom we 


may gain more Information concerning all that is to the North 
Weſt of the Minni, as they have an Intercourle with all the 
Nations of theſe vaſt Countries. They dwell commonly in 
Meadows, under Tents made of Skins, and well wrought : 
They live on wild Oats, which grow in Abundance in their 
Marſhes and Rivers, and by hunting, eſpecially of the Buffa- 
Joes that are covered with Wool, and which are in Herds of 
"Thouſands in their Meadows : They have no fixed Abode, but 
travel in great Companies like the Tartars, and never ſtay in one 


Place any longer than the Chace detains them. 


Our Geographers diſtinguiſ this Nation into wandering Si. 
aux, and Gian of the Meadows, into Sioux of the Lad, and Sioux 
#he Met. Theſe Diviſions don't appear to me to be well ground. 
<d :. All the Siaux live after the ſame Manner; whence it hap- 
— rs a Village which was laſt Vear on the Eaſt Side of the 
Mcp pi, ſhall next Year be on the Welt Side; and that thoſe 
who were at one Time by the River Sr. Pierre, are perhaps now 
far enough from it in ſome Meadow. The Name of Sinus, 
which we have given to theſe Sawages, is entirely our own mak. 


6 Ing, or rather is the two laſt Syllables of Nadougroux, as they are 


by many Nations: Others call them Nadaugſit. T 
are the moſt numerous People we know in Canada They were 
peaceable enough, and little uſed to War, before the Hurons and 
Qutacuais took Refuge in their Country, flying trom the Fury of 


the Jroyuors. They derided their Simplicity, and made them 


Warriors to their own Coft. | 
The Sioux have ſeveral Wives, and they ſeverely puniſh thoſe 
that fail of Conjugal Fidelity. They cut off the End of their 


Noſes, and cut a Circle an a Part of the Skin on the Top of their 


* 


Head, and pull it off. I have ſeen ſome People who are per- 


ſuaded that theſe Savages had aiChing/e Accent; It would nat 

be difficult to know the Truth of this, nor to know ff their 

Language has any Affinity with the Chineſe. | | 

- Thoſe who have been amongſt the 4/Fniboils ſay, that they are 
tall, well made, ſtrong, nimble inured to the 


4 the Alini- Cold and all Manner of Fatigues ; that th 
N prick themſelves all over the Body, and ma 
out Figures of Serpents, or other Animals, and that they under- 
take very long Journies. There is nothing in this that diſtin- 
ä N guiſhes 
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what ſome Savages 
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iſhes them much from the other Savages of this Continent, 
whom we know; but what is particular in their Character is, 
that they have a great deal of Gravity; at leaſt they appear ſo, 
in Compariſon of the Criſtinaux, with whom they have ſome In- 
tercourſe. The Criſfinaus are in Fact of an extraordinary Vi- 
vacity; they are always ſinging and dancing; and they ſpeak 
with ſuch à Volubility = 

obſerved of any other Savages. 


The Native Country of the A/iniboils is about a Lake which 


Of the Like of bears their Name, and which is little known, 
Of G 10 * A Frenchman whom I have ſeen at Montreal, 
the Aſſiniboils. aſſured me he had been there, but that he had 


ſen it as they ſee the Sea in a Port and en gaſſant. The com- 


mon Opinion is, that this Lake is ſix hundred Leagues in Com- 
ſs, that we cannot go to it but by Ways which are almoſt im- 
aſſable, that all the Borders of it are charming, that the Air 
— is very temperate, though they place it. to the North Weſt 


of the upper Lake, where the Cold is extreme, and that it con- 
tains ſuch a Number of Iſlands, that they call it in theſe Parts 


the Lake of Ifands. Some Savages. call it Michinipi, which ſigni- 
fies the Great Vater; and it ſeems in Fact to be the Source of 
the greateſt Rivers and all the great Lakes of North America: 
For by ſeveral Evidences, they make the River Bourbon to rife 
out of it, which runs into Hud/on's Bay; the River St. Laurence, 
which carries its Waters to the Ocean; the MH pi, which difo 
charges itſelf into the Gulph of Mexico; the Maſcuri, which 
mingles with the laſt z and which, to the Place where they join, 


is in no Reſpect inferior to it; and a fifth which runs, as th 


ſay, to the Weſt, and which of Courſe muſt go into the Sou 
Sea, It is a great Loſs that this Lake was not known to the 
Learned, who have fought every where for the terreſtial Paradiſe. 


It would have been at leaſt as well placed here as in Scandinaria. 


But I do not warrant, Madam, all theſe Facts for Truth, which 
are only founded _ the Reports of Travellers; much lefs 
A 


the 4/iniboils there are Men like the Europeans, and who are 
ſettled in a Country where Gold and Silver is fo plenty, that it 
* for the moſt n—=_ — the Mrs 6 2 

Father Margurrte, who diſcove |; in 1 in 
his Relation, that ſome Savages not onl lets to him 6; the Ri 
ver, which taking its Riſe from this e, runs tothe Weſt, but 
that they alſo added, that they had ſeen great Ships in its Mouth. 


ve reported, wiz. that about the Lake of 


/ 


Precipitation, that has never been 


It appears in the old Maps under the Name of Poualats, and of 


whom ſome Relations ſay. that their Country is the Boundary to 


that of the Ceiſlinaur, or Kall/tinons. 
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The Agonguin and Huron Languages have between them almoſt 
| | ho People all the Savage Nations of Canada that we 
o * cope are acquainted with. Whoever ſhould well 
NY | 1 Sonquin underſtand both, might travel without an In- 
1 * terpreter above one thouſand five hundred 
19 Leagues of Country, and make himſelf underſtood by one hun- 
dred different Nations, who have each their pecuhar Tongue, 
The Agongnin eſpecially has a vat Extent ; It begins at Acadia 
and the Gulf of S. Laurence, and takes a Compaſs of twelve 
hundred Leagues, twining from the South Eaſt by the North to 
the South Weſt. They fay alſo, that the Vol, Nation, or the 
Mahingans, and the preateſt Part of the Indians of New England 
and Virginia, ſpeak Agonguin Dialects. 
The Agonguins, or Cani bat, who are Neighbours to Nero Eng- 
1 land, have for their neareſt Neighbours the 
debe, Erechemins, or Malecites, about the River Per 
2 grew 50 tagozt ; and more to the Eaſt are the Micmals, 
. Son- ox Seuriquoir, whoſe proper or Native Country 
— is Acadia, the Continuance of the Coaſt of 


the Gulf of Sr. Laurence, up to Gaſpé, (from whence one Writer 
calls them Gaſpeſſan:) and the neighbouring Iſlands, In going 
up the River Sr. Laurence, we meet with at preſent no Savage 
Nation, till we come to Saguenay. Nevertheleſs, when Canada 
was firſt diſcovered, and many Years afterwards, they reckoned 
In this Space many Nations, which ſpread themſelves iy the 
Hand Anticoſte, towards the Hills of Notre-dame, and along the 
North Side of the River. Thoſe which the antient Relations 
ſpeak moſt of, are the Ber/iamites, the Patinachoit, and the Mon- 
zagnez. They call them alſo (eſpecially the laſt) the lower A. 
gonguins, becauſe they inhabited the lower Part of the River 
with Reſpect to Quebec. But the greateſt Part of the others are 
reduced to ſome Families, which we meet with ſometimes in one 
Place, and ſometimes in another. | 
There were ſome Savages who came down into the Colony 
O f the Sava from the North, ſometimes by Saguenay, and 
of the North Ses oſtener by Trois Rivieres, of whom we have 
OR» heard nothing for a long Time. There were 
amongſt others the Altilamegues : Theſe Savages came from far, 
and their Country was ſurrounded by many other Nations, who 
extended — about the Lake Sz. John, and to the Lakes 
of the Mifaffins and Nemiſeau. They have been almoſt all de- 
l ſtroyed by the Sword of the Jroguois, or by Diſtempers that were 
= - the Confequence of the Sufferings to which the Fear of theſe 
Barbarians reduced them. This is a great Loſs : They had no 
Vices ; they were of a very mild Diſpoſition, eaſily converted; 
and very affeQionate to the French. | | 
. ; FE.” ; Between 


ouais, and other 


_ quins. 
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| Between Quebec and Montreal, towards Trois Rivierer, we meet 
fill with ſome Alganguins, but who do not make a Village, and who 


trade with the French. At our firſt Arrival here, this Nation oc- 


cupied all the Northern Side of the River from Quebec (where 
M. d Champlain found them ſettled, and made an Alliance with 
them) up to the Lake St. Pierre. ; 
From the Iſle of we goin naw D 
* with ſome Villages piſfings, 222 
a * ey ", camings, of Tetes  - Baules, ( Round | Heads) of 
quins, % Ot 4mikouer, and of Outaouais (a). The firſt are 
the true Algonguins, and who have alone pre- 
ſerved the Algonquin Language, without any 
- Alteration : 'They have given their Name to 
a little Lake ſituated between Lake Huron and the River of the 
Ontaouais, The Temiſcamings occupy the Borders of another 
little Lake, which bears their Name, and which appears to be 
the real Source of the River Oztaouair, The Round Heads are 
not far off: Their Name comes from the Shape of their Heads: 
They think a round Head to be a great Beauty; and it is very 
robable that the Mothers give this Shape to the Heads of their 
hildren in their Infancy. The Amikoues, which they call alfo 
the Nation of the Beavers, are reduced almoſt to nothing: The 
Remains of them are found in the Iſland Manitoualin, which is 
in the Lake Huron, towards the North. The Oaracnatt, for- 
merly very numerous, were ſettled on the Borders of the great 
River which bears their Name, and of which they pretended to 
be Lords. I know but of three Villages of this Nation, and 
thoſe but'thinly peopled, which I ſhall ſpeak of hereafter. _ 
Between Lake Huron and the upper e in the Streight it- 


gber Algon- 


ſelf, by which the ſecond flows into the firſt, is a Torrent, or Fall, 


which is called Saulte Sainte Marie, (the Fall St. Mary.) Its En- 
virons were formerly inhabited by Savages who came from'the 
South Side of the upper Lake, whom they call Saulteurs 3 THAT 
is TO SAY, the Inhabitants of the Fall. They have probably given 
them this Name, to fave the Trouble of pronouncing their true 
Name; which it is not poſſible to do, without taking Breath 
two or three Times (5). There is no Nation ſettled (at leaſt 
that I know of) on the Borders of the upper Lake; but in the 
Poſts which we poſſeſs there, we trade with the Criſfinaur, who 
come here from the North Eaſt, and who belong to the Algonquin 


Tongue, and with the A/ixiboils, who are to the North Weſt. 


(4) Many write and pronounce Outeouats. 
| 0 Pawjrigoucioubok. 
„ e * Q ; 4 . The 
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The Lake Michigan, which is almoſt parallel with Lake H. 
Of the Poute- 5 into which it diſcharges itſelf, and which 
FR. A ang is ſeparated from it but by a Peninſula one 
OE Ma of hundred Leagues long, which grows nar- 
be By o . rower continually towards the North, has few 
Og \ Inhabitants on its Banks. I do not know 
even that any Nation was ever ſettled here, and it is without any 
Foundation called in many Maps the Lake of the inois. In 
going up the River St. Fe/eph, which runs into it, we find two 
illages of different Nations, which came from other Parts not 
long — This Lake has on the Weſt Side a great Bay, which 
extends twenty- eight dee mga to the South, and which is called 
the Bay des Puans, or ſimply, the Bay, Its Entrance is very wide, 
and full of Iflands, ſome of which are fifteen or twenty Leagues 
in Compaſs. They were formerly inhabited by the Poutecuata- 
mis, whoſe diem they bear, excepting ſome which we leave to 
the Right, where there are ſti}! ſome Savages called Noguets. The 
Pouteeuatamis poſſeſs at preſent one of the ſmalleſt of thefe Iſlands ; 
and they have beſides two other Villages, one in the River 57. 
© To/eph, and another in the Streight. In the Bottom of the Bay 
there are ſome Salis and Orchagras. Theſe laſt are called Puans, 
{/tinking), but for what Reaſon I know not. Before we come to 
em, we leave upon the Right another little Nation, called Mal- 
homines, or Falles Awoines, (wild Oats.) 5 
A little River, much —— with -= 4 diſcharges itſelf 
| into the Bottom of the Bay : It is known b 
Of = 4 $f the Name ,of the River A Renards, (of the 
mis, 1 "x Foxes). All this Country is yery beautiful ; 
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2 > and that is ſtill more ſo, which extends from 
—_— .... the South to the River of the 7linors. It is 
notwithſtanding only inhabited by two little Nations, which 
are the Kicapous and the Maſceutins, Some of our Geographers 
have been pleaſed to call the laſt the Nation of Fire, and their 
Country the Land of Fire. An equivocal Word gave Riſe to 
this Name. | . 
Fifty Vears ago, the Miamis were ſettled at the South End of 
he Mamis the Lake Michigan, in a Place called Chicagou, 
and the Illinois. Which is allo the Name of a little River 
„ _* _ which runs into the Lake, the Spring of 
which is not far from that of the 7linois, They are at preſent 
divided into three Villages, one of which is on the River Fr. 7o- 
ph, the ſecond on another River which bears their Name, and 
runs into Lake Erie, and the third upon the River Ouabache, 
which runs into the Mi//i/ippi. Theſe Jaft are more known by 
the Name of Ouyatanont. There is fearce any Doubt but that this 
Nation and the 4/neis were, not long ſince, one People, conſider- 


ing 
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ing the Affinity of "their Languages. I ſhall be able to ſpea k 

with more Certainty, vice — been among them. For 
the reſt, the greateſt Part of the A/ponquin Nations, excepting 
thoſe which are more advanced towards the South, employ them- 
ſelves bur little in cultivating the Lands, and live almoſt wholly 
upon Hunting and Fiſhing ; ſo that they are not fixed to any 
Place. Some ef them allow Plurality of Wives; yet, far from 
multiplying, they decreaſe every Day. There is not any one of 
theſe Nations that conſiſts of fix thouſand Souls, and ſome no 
of two thouſand. nts 32 . - BEEN 

The Huron Language is not by far fo extenſive as the Agen · 

Of the People of + wn: The Reaſon of which is, out 
2 | 7 Doubt, that the People who ſpeak it have 
the Huron Lau- been leſs roving than the Algonguins I ſay 
$uage« the Huron Language, in Conformity to the 
common Opinion; for ſome maintain that the Jroguais is the 
Mother Tongue. Let that be as it will, all the Savages which 
are to the South of the River &. Laurence, from the River Sore/ 
to the End gf the Lake Erie, and even pretty near Virginia, be- 
long to this Language: And whoever underſtands the Huron, 
underftands them all. The Dialects are indeed extremely mul- 
tiplied, and there are almoſt as many as there are Villages. The 
five Cantons which compoſe the Jroguoiz: Commonwealth, have 
each their own Language ; and all that was formerly called 
without any Diſtinction the Huron, was not the ſame Language, 
I cannot find _ — wire) Language the Ne belong, a 

retty numerous People, which inhab. che vaſt Meadows w 
bs roy + the Lake Erie and the ee | EYE. 

But it is worth while to obſerve, that as the greateſt Part of 
the Savages of Canada have at all Times been converſant with 
each other, ſometimes as Allies, and ſometimes as Enemies, al- 
though the three Mother 'Tongues which I have ſpoken of, have 
no Manner of Affinity or Agreement with each other, | theſe 
People have nevertheleſs found Means to treat together without 
the Help of an Interpreter: Either that long Cuſtom makes 
it eaſy to underſtand each other by Signs, or that have 
formed a Kind of common Jargon, which they learn by Uſe.— 
I have juſt received Notice that I muſt embark. : I ſhall finiſh 
this Article at my firſt Leifure, | . 
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vage to CatTarocout. A Deſcription of the Country, and of 
the Falls of the River Sr. Laurence. Deſcription and Si- 
tuation of the Fort CA TARO. Of the Languages of Ca- 
NADA, and of the People that ſpeak them. The Occaſion of the 
War between the IR0oQUO1s and the ALGONQUINS. 
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MADAMu, 2 CATAROco⁰, May 14. 


I Departed from the Fall St. Louis the Day after I had cloſed 
I my laſt Letter, and went to lie at the Weſtern Point of the Iſle 
of Montrea;, where I did not arrive till Midnight. The next 
Day I employed all the Mg. in viſiting the * which 
is very fine. In the Afternoon I croſſed the Lake Sr. Louis to go 
to the Caſcades, where I found thoſe of my People who went 
hither in a direct Way: I found them buſy in mending their 
Canoe, which they had let fall in carrying it on their Shoulders, 
and which was ſplit from one End to the other. This is, 
Madam, the Convenience and Inconvenience of theſe little Car- 
riages: The leaſt Thing breaks them, but the Remedy is ready 
and eaſy. It ſuffices to furniſh one's ſelf with Bark, Gums, and 
Roots; and there are very few Places where one does not find 
Gums and Roots fit to ſew the Bax. 
What they call % Caſcades, is a Water-fall fituated exactly 
a Debit tian of above the Iſland Perrot, which makes the Se. 
the F 5 3 paration of the Lake Sr. Louis, and the Lake 
Sr. Laenge. des deux Montagnes, (of the rave Mountains) 
2 To avoid it, we go a little Way to the Right, 
and make. the Canoes paſs empty in a Place they call / Tow 
{the Hole) : Then they draw them to Land, and make a Portage 
of half a Quarter of a League; that is to ſay, they carry the 
Canoe with. all the Bagg e on their Shoulders. This is to 
avoid a ſecond Fall calle 2 Buiffn, (the Buſp). This is a fine 
Sheet of Water, which falls from a flat Rock about half a Foot 
high. They might eaſe themſelves of this Trouble, by deep- 
ening a little the Bed of a ſmall River which runs into another 


above the Caſcades : The Expence would not be great. 
8 8 i | Above 


. 


re 
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Above the Buiſſon, the River is a Mile wide, and the Lands on 


175 Refexion on * both Sides are very good, and well wooded. 


| They begin to clear thoſe which are on the 
5 5 1 North Side, and it would be very eaſy to 
Wi I e make a Road from the Point, which is over 
* n „ againſt the Iſland Montreal, to a Bay which 
_— us they call la Galettes They will ſhun by this 
forty Leagues of Navigation, which the Falls render almoſt im- 
practicable, and very. tedious. A Fort would be much better fitu- 

ated and more neceſſary at la Galette than at Catareccout, becauſe f 
ſingle Canoe cannot. paſs here without being ſeen, whereas at 
Catarocoui, they may lip behind the Iſlands without being ob- 
ſerved : Moreover, the Lands abbut Galerte are very good, 

and they might in Conſequence have always Proviſions in 
plenty, which would ſave many Charges. Beſides this, a Bark 
might go in two Days with a good ind to Niagara. One © 

the Objects which they had in View in building the Fort Ca- 
tarocoui, was the Trade with the Jroquois ; but theſe Savages 
would come as willingly to Ja Galerte, as to Catarocour. They 
would have indeed ſomething further to go, but they would avoid 
a Paſſage of eight or nine Leagues, which they muſt make over 
the Lake Ontario: In ſhort, a Fort at la Galette would cover the 
whole Country, which is between the great River of the Ou 


laouais, and the River St. Laurence; for they cannot come into this 


Country, on the Side of the River St. Laurence, becauſe of the 
Falls; and nothing is more eaſy than to guard the Banks of 
the River of the Outaouais. I have theſe Remarks from a Com- 
miſſary of the Marine a), who was ſent by the King to viſit 
all the diſtant Poſts of Canada. | 8 8 
The ſame Day, May the third, I went three Leagues, and ar- 
nved at the Cedars ; this is the third Fall; which has taken its 
Name from the Quantity of Cedars that grew in this Place ; but 
they are now almoſt all cut down. On the fourth, I could go no 
farther than the fourth Fall, which is called the Coteau du Lac, 
(the Hill of the Lake) tho' it is but two Leagues and half from 
the other; becauſe one of the Canoes burſt. You will not be 
ſurpriſed, Madam, at theſe frequent Wrecks, when you know 
how theſe Gondola's are made. I believe that I have already 
told you that there are two Sorts of them, the one of Elm Bark, 
which are wider and more clumfily built, but commonly bigger. 
I know none but the Troquois who have any of this Sort. The 
others are of the Bark of Birch Trees, of a Width leſs in Pro- 
portion than their Length, and much better made: It is theſe 
that I am going to deſcribe, becauſe all the French, and almoſt al! 


the Savages, e them. 


a M. deChranbaur, d Agri. „ 
2 a Aigremo They 


7 
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They lay the 8 wink is bow ok 2 flat and very thin 
: , Ribs made of Cedar: Theſe Ribs are con- 
Ca Bald, ned their whole Length by fall Croſs-Ban, 
2 E weich ſeparate the Seats of the Canoe; two 

main Pieces of the ſame Wood, to which theſe little Bars are 
few'd, ſtrengthen the whole Machine. 
and the Bark they thruſt little Pieces of Cedar, which are thin. 
ner {till than the Ribs, and which help to ſtrengthen the Canoe, 
the twa Ends of which riſe by Degrees, and inſenſihly end in 
ſharp Points that turn inwards. Theſe two Ends are exaRtly alike; 
ſa that to change their Courſe, and turn back, the Canoe-Men 
need only change Hands. He who is behind ſteers with his 
Oar, working continually ; and the greateſt Qccupation of him 
wha is forward, is to take Care that the Canoe touches nothing 
to burſt it. They fit or knee! on the Bottom, and their Oars are 
| Paddles of five or fix Feet long, commonly of Maple; but when 
they go againſt a Current that is pretty ſtrong, they muſt uſe a 
Pole, and ſtand upright. One muſt have a good deal of Practice 
to preſerve a Ballance in this Exerciſe, for nothing is lighter, and 
of Conſequence eaſier to overſet, than theſe Canoes ; the great- 
eſt of which, with their Loading, does not draw more than half 
a Foot Water. | ft ALES 
The Bark of which theſe Canoes are made, as well as the Ribs 


and the Bars, are ſew'd with the Roots of Fir, which are more plia- - 


ble, and dry much leſs than the Qzier. All the Seams are gum'd 
Within and without, hut they muſt be viewed every Day, to ſee 
that the Gum is not peeled off. The largeſt Canoes carry twelve 
Men, two upon a Seat; and 4000 /. We 


in general the Algonquin Nations ſucceed herein better than the 
Hurons. Few French as yet can make them even tolerably; but to 
guide them, they are at leaſt as ſafe as the Savages of the Coun. 
try; and they praQtiſe this Exerciſe from their Childhood. All 
the Canoes even the ſmalleſt carry a Sail, and with a Wind 
can make twenty Leagues in a Day. Without Sails they muſt be 

good Canoe-Men to make twelve Leagues in a dead Water. 
From the Hill of the Lake to Lake St. Frangois, is but a good 
0 the Lake 8t half League. This Lake which, I paſſed the 

F f pf” fifth is ſeven Leagues long, and three Lea 

overs vo OP wide at the moſt in its 
Lands on both Sides are low, but they ſeem to be pretty good: 
The Courſe from Montreal to this Place is a little to the South 
Weft ; and the Lake of Sr. Frangois runs Weſt South Welt, and 
Faſt North Eaſt, I encamped juſt above it, and in the Night I 
' was wakened by ſome piercing Cries, as of People complain» 
log. I was frightened at firſt, but ſoon recovered myſelf, 1 


Between the Ribs 


| Of all the Sava- 
ges, the moſt ſkilful Builders of Canoes are the Outaouais; and 


greateſt Breadth. The 


8 MD 
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they told me they were Huars, a kind of Cormorante; they added 


that theſe Cries wett a certain Sign of Wind the next Day, which 


roved true. 


"The fixth I paſſed the Che/ſnaux dv Lac, "they call thus ſome 


Ganals, which form a great Number of 
Other Falls. Illands, that almoſt cover the River in this 


Place. I never ſaw a Country more charming, and the Lands 
N good. The reſt of the Day we employed in paſſing the 
| 


Falls, the moſt conſiderable of which they call the Moulinet ; it is 
frightful to look at, and we had a great deal of Trouble to get 


thro! it. I went however that Day near ſeyen Leagues, and 1 


encamped at the Bottomof the Long Fall; this is a Torrent half a 


League long, which the Canoes cannot go up but with half their 


Loading; we paſled it at ſeven in the Morning, then we failed 


till three o'Clock in the Afternoon; but then the Rain obliged f 


us to encamp, and detained us all the next Day: There fell the 
eighth a little Snow, and at Night it froze as it does in France 


the Month of Jan. we were nevertheleſs under the ſame Paral= 
lels as Languedoc. The ninth we paſſed the Plat Fall, about ſeven _ 
Leagues diſtant from the Long Fall, and five from the Galem, 
which is the laſt of the Falls. L Galerte is a League and a half 


further, and we arrived there the tenth. I could not ſufficient! 


admire the Country which is between this Bay and ler Galois, it 
is impoſſible to ſee finer Foreſts, and I obſerved eſpecially ſome. 


Oaks of an extraordinary Height. 


Five or ſix Leagues from /a Galette, there is an Iſland called 


Of the Nana Tonihata, the Soil of which appears pretty 


long. An Jroquo/s, whom they call the Sa- 
ker, I know not why, a very ſenſible Man, and well affected to 


Torihata, fertile, and which 1s about half a 1 | 


the French, obtained the Domain of it from the late Count de 


Frontenac, and he ſhews the . of this Grant to any one that 
will ſee it; he has nevertheleſs ſold 


Nation. I arrived the twelyth in his Iſland, and 1 paid him a 
Viſit ; I found him working in his Garden, which 1s not the 
Cuſtom of the Savages ; but he affects all the Manners of the 


French : He received me very well, and would treat me, but the | 
Fineneſs of the Weather obliged me to go forward; T took my 


Leave of him, and went to paſs the Night two Leagues further, 


in a very fine Place. I had ſtill thirteen Leagues to Cataracows 3 
the Weather was fine, the Night very clear, and this en ag'd us 


to embark at three in the Morning. We paſſed thro” the midſt 
of a Kind of Archipelago, which they call Mill 
Hu, ) and I believe there are above five hundred: When we are 


Palle 
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the Lordſhip, for four Pots 
of Brandy; but has reſerved to himſelf all other Profits of the 
Land, and has aſſembled here eighteen or twenty Families of his 


lle Iſer, (the Thouſand 


Fort Catarocoui. 
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paſſed theſe we have a League and half to arrive at Catarocoui; 
the River is more open, and is at leaſt half a League wide; 
then we leave upon the Right three great Bays pretty deep, 
and the Fort is built in the third, 6. $1455 A 
This Fort is a Square with four Baſtions built with Stone, 


and the Ground it occupies is a Quarter of 
League in Coinpaſs, its Situation has really 
| ſomething very pleaſant ; the Sides of the 
River preſent every Way a, Landſcape well varied, and it is the 
ſame at the Entrance of Lake Oztario, which is but a ſmall 
League diſtant ; it is full of Iſlands of different Sizes, all well 


A Deſcription of 


wooded, and nothing bounds the Horizon on that Side: This 


Lake was ſome Time called Sr. Louis, afterwards Frontenac, as 


well as the Fort of Catarocoui, of which the Count % Frontenac 


was the Founder; but inſenfibly the Lake has gained its antient 


Name, which is Huron or Iroguoit, and the Fort that of the 


Place where it is built. The Soil from this Place to Ia Galete 


appears ſomething barren, but this is only on the Edges, it be- 


— 


upt 
of the Languages of Canada. Tho 


ing very good farther on. There is over-againſt the Fort a 
very pretty Iſland in the midſt of the River; they put ſome 


Swine into it, which have multiplied, and given it the Name 
of Iſle des Porcs: There are two other Iſlands ſomewhat ſmaller, 

which are lower, and half a League diſtant from each other; 
one is called the /e of Cedars, the other fe aux Cerfs, ¶ Hart. 


land). The Bay of Catarocoui is double, that is to Jay, that al- 
moſt in the midſt of it there is a Point that runs out a great 


Way, under which there is good Anchorage for large Barks. 


M. de la Sale, fo famous for his Diſcoveties and his Misfortunes, 


who was Lord of Cataracom, and Governor of the Fort, had 


two or three here, which were ſank in this Place, and remain 
there ſtill: Behind the Fort is a Marſh where there is a 
great Plenty of Wild Fowl : 'This 1s a Benefit to, and Employ- 
ment for, the Garriſon. 'There was formerly a great Trade 
here, eſpecially with the Iroquois ; and it was to entice them to 
us, as well as to hinder their carrying their Skins to the Eng- 


. liſh, and to keep theſe Savages in Awe, that the Fort was built: 
But this Trade did not laſt long, and the Fort has not hindered 


the Barbarians from doing us a t deal of Miſchief. They 


have ſtill ſome Families here on the Outſides of the Place, and 
| there are alſo ſome Mi/i/aguez, an Algonquin Nation, which ſtill 

have a Village on the Weſt Side e Ontaria, another at 
1 


Niagara, and a third in the Streight. 


I find here, Madam, an 2 of ſendin my Letter 
to > pa I ſhall take Advantage of 


ome leiſure Hours to fil 


who have ſtudied them 


is with what J have further to oy to you' on the Difference 
| perfect 
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perfectly, ſay that thoſe three of which I have ſpoken have all 
the Characters of primitive Languages; and it is certain that 
they have not the ſame Origin; which the Pronunciation alone 
is ſufficient to prove. The Sin whiſtles in ſpeaking; the Hu- 
ron has no labial Letter, which he cannot pronounce, he ſpeaks 


in the Throat, and aſperates almoſt every Syllable; the Agon 


quin pronounces with more Sweetneſs, and ſpeaks more natu- 


turally. I can learn nothing particular of the firſt of theſe 


three Languages, but our antient Miſſionaries have much ſtu- 
died the two laſt, and their principal Dialects: This is what I 
have heard from the moſt ſkilful. Py ar. Me" 
The Huron Language Hat a Copiouſneſs, an Energy, and a Sub- 
limity perhaps not to be found united in any of the fineſt that 
we know; and thoſe whoſe native Tongue it is, tho? they are 
now but a Handful of Men, have ſuch an Elevation of Soul 
that agrees much better with the Majeſty of their Language, 
than with the ſad State to which they are reduced. Some have 
fancied they found in it ſome Similitude with the Hebrew; 
others, and the greateſt Number, have maintained it had the 
ſame Origin as the Greet; but nothing is more trifling than the 
Proofs they bring for it. We muſt not depend eſpecially upon the 
Vocabulary of Brother Gabrig/ Saghard, a Recollet who hath been 
cited to ſupport this Opinion; much leſs on thoſe of James Car- 
tier and the Baron de la Hontan, Theſe three Authors took at 
Random ſome Terms, ſome of which were Huron, others A 
genguin, Which they ill retained, and which often fignified quite 
different from what they thought, And how many Errors have 
been occaſioned by ſuch Miſtakes of many Travellers. 8 
The Algonquin 7 has not ſo much Force as the Huren, 
Character of the but has more Sweetneſs and Elegance: Both 
Numer have a Richneſs of Expreſſions, a Variety of 
Long ann Turns, a Propriety of Terms, a Regularity 
Sicke. | which aſtoniſh : But what is more ſurpriſin 
is, that among theſe Barbarians who never ſtudy to ſpeak well, 
and who never had the Uſe of Writing, there is not intro- 
duced a bad Word, an improper Term, or a vicious Conſtruc. 
tion; and even Children preſerve all the Purity of the Lan- 
guage in their common Diſcourſe. On the other Hand, the 
anner in which they animate all they fay, leaves no Room to 
doubt of their comprehending all the Worth of their Expreſſi- 


ons, and all the Beauty of their Language. The DialeQs which 


are derived from both, have not preſerved all their Beauties, 
nor the ſame Force. The T/onnonthouans, for Inſtance (this is one 
of the five Jroquois Cantons) paſs among the Savages to have a 
volgar or rude. Language. * „ | to 
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In the Huron all is ee ; a certain Davies wank 1 
l —_ cannot well explain to you, inguiſhes the 
„„ 3 Verbs, the Mates. 8 Bourne, the Ad. 
3 PO verbs, Sc. The ſimple Verbs have a double 
Fudge. | Conjugation, one ablolute, and the other re. 
ciprocal; the third Perſons have the two Genders, for there are 
but two in theſe Languages; hat is to /ay, the noble and the 
ignoble Gender. As to the Numbers and Tenſes, they have the 
ſame Differences as in the Greek: For Inſtance, to relate Travels, 
they expreſs themſelves differently according as it was by Land, 
or 4 Water. The Verbs r as often as there are 
Things which fall under Action; as the Verb which ſignifies 2 
eat varies as many Times as there are Things to eat. The Action 
is expreſſed differently in Reſpect to any thing that has Life, and 
an inanimate Thing; thus to ſee a Man, and to ſee a Stone, are 
two Verbs; to make Uſe of a Thing that belongs to him that 
uſes it, or to him to whom we ſpeak, are two different Verbs. 
There is ſomething of all this in the Agonguin Language, tho 
Pn not the ſame, of which Jam not able to gi 
ob. Andi = <> any Aceount. Notwithſtanding, Madam, if 
er ee Min 204 from the little I have ſaid it follows, that the 
3 Richneſs and Variety of theſe Languages ren- 
ders them extremely difficult to learn; their Poverty and Bands. 
neſs produces no leſs Diſſiculty: For as theſe People, when we fir 
converſed with them, were ignorant of almoſt every Thing they 
did not uſe, or which did not fall under their Senſes, they wanted 
Terms to expreſs them, or they had let them fall into Oblivion: 
Thus, having no regular Worſhip, and forming of the Deity, 
and of every Thing which relates to Religion, but confuſed 
Ideas, not making ſcarce. any Reflexions but on the Objects of 
their Senſes, and on nothing which did not concern their own 
Affairs, which were confined within a ſmall Compaſs, and not 
being accuſtomed to diſcourſe on the Virtues, the Paſſions, and 
many other Subjects of our common Converſation ; not cultivat- 
ing any Arts, but thoſe which were neceſſary for them, and which 
were reduced to a very ſmall Number; nor any Science, only 
obſerving what was within their Ability; and for Life, having 
nothing ſuperfluous, nor any Refinement :. When we wanted to 
4 to them of theſe Things, we found a great Vacuity in 
[their Languages, and we were obliged, in order to' make our- 
ſelves — to fill them up with Cireumlocutions that were 
troubleſome to them as well as to us: So that after having learnt 
of them their Language, we were obliged to teach them another, 
compoſed partly of their own Terms, and partly of our's tranſ- 
| lated into Huron and Algonquin, to make the Pronunciation 
eaſy to them. As to Characters they had none, and they up 
| plie 
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led the Defect by.a Sort of Hieroglyphics, Nothin 15 
7 OY. . 


priſed them more than to ſee us expreſs ourſelves as 
writing as by ſpeaking. 25 


If it is aſked how we know that the Sion, the Huron, and the : 


Algonquin, are rather Mother Tongues than ſome of thoſe which 
we look upon as their Dialects, I anſwer, that it is not eaſy to 


miſtake in this, and I think there needs no other Proof than the 


Words of the Abbe Dubeſi, which I have already cited; but in 
ſhort, as we can judge here only by Compariſon, if from theſe 
Reflexions we tnay conclude that the Languages of all the Savages 
of Canada are derived from thoſe three which I have noted, I allow 
it does not prove abſolutely that theſe are primitive, and of the 
firſt Inſtitu- tion of Languages. I add, that theſe People! have in 
their Diſcourſe ſomething of the Afatic Genius, which gives 
Things a Turn, and figurative Expreſſions ; and this is, perhaps, 
what has perſuaded ſome Perſons that they derive their Origin 
from 4fia, which ſeems probable enough. . 

The People of the Huron Language have always applied them- 
ſelves more than the others to cultivating the Land; they have 
alſo extended themſelves much leſs, which has produced two 


Effects: For in the firſt Place, they are better ſettled, better 


lodged, and better fortified ; and there has always been amongſt 
them more Policy, and a more diſtinguiſhed F | 
ment, The Quality of Chief, at leaſt among the true Hurons, 


which are the 7 7onnonrates, is Hereditary. In the ſecond Place, til! 


the Iroquois Wars, of which we have been Witneſſes, their Coun. 
try was more peopled, though they never allowed Polygamy. 
They are alſo reputed more induſtrious, more dexterous in their 
Affairs, and more prudent. in their Reſolutions; which cannot. be 
attributed but to a Spirit of Society, which* they have preſerved 
better than the others. This is remarked particularly of the Hurons, 


that tho? ſcarcely any longer a Nation, and reduced to two Villa. 


ges not very large, and at a great Diſtance one from the other; 
yet they are the Soul of all the Councils, when they conſult on 
any general Affairs. It is true, that in Spite of that Differ- 


ence which is.not een at the firſt Glance, there is much Reſem- 


blance in the Senſe, the Manners, and all the Cuſtoms of the 
Savages of Canada; but this is the Conſequence of the Inter- 
courſe which has been always between them for many Ages, 
This would be the Place to ſpeak to you concerning the Go- 
vernment of theſe People, of their Cuſtoms, and of their Re- 
ligion; but I ſee nothing in this yet but a Chaos, which it is 
impoſible for me to clear up. | ; i a 
There are ſome Travellers who make no Scruple to fill their 
Journals with whatever they hear ſaid, without troubling them- 


ſelres about the Truth of any 8 You would not, doubtleſs, 


have 


— 


orm of Gover- 
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have me follow their Example, and impoſe upon you for Truth 
all the extravagant Things that have been placed to the Ac. 
count of our Savages, or that have been taken as they could 
from their Traditions. Theſe Traditions, on the other Hand, 
are ſo little to be relied on, and almoſt always contradict each 
other ſo groſsly, that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover any 
Thing from them that may be depended on. In Fact, how 
could ſuch People, as we found theſe, tranſmit faithfully down 
to Poſterity what has paſſed between them for ſo many Ages, hay. 
ing nothing to help their Memory ? And can we conceive that 
Men, who think fo little of Futurity, ſhould ever buſy them. 
ſelves about what is paſt, to make any. faithful Records of it ? 
So that after all the Enquiries that could be made, we are ſtill 
at a Toſs to know what was the Situation of Canada when 
wie made the firſt Diſcovery thereof, about the Middle of the 
- fixth Century. - .- 
"Too obly Point of their Hiſtory, mA is derived to us with 
1 any Sort of Probability, is the Origin of the 
bi 7 ＋ War, which M. de Champlain found * much 
er Te I, kindled between the  Troquois on the one 
Algonquins and 81d 4h 4788 
he Hurons have Side, an e Hurons and Alganguins on the 
n aer other; and in which he engaged himſelf 
+ "of much more than was agreeable [to our true 
e. Intereſt. I cannot diſcover the firſt Beginning 
of this War, but I do not think it was very antient. What I ſhall 
ſay about it, I,give you Notice before Hand, I do not war- 
rant the Truth of, though I have it from pretty good Authority. 
The Algonquins,: as I have already obferved, poſſeſſed all that 
_ Extent 1 Country which is from Quebec, and perhaps alſo from 
| Tadouſac quite to the Lake of Mipiſing, following the North Shore 
of the River. Sr. Laurence, and going up the great River, which 
runs into it above the Iſle of Montreal. By this we my judge 
that this Nation was then very numerous; and it is certain, that 
for a long Time it made a very great K 16- in this Part of 
America, where the Hurons were alone in a Condition to diſpute 
- with them the Pre- eminence over all the reſt. For the Chace 
they had no Equals, and for War they acknowledged no Supe- 
riors. The few who remain to this Day, have not degenerated 
from the antient Merit of this Nation, and their Misfortunes 
have not yet leſſened their Reputation, The 7roquois had made 
with them a Kind of Confederacy, very uſeful to both Sides; but 
which in the Opinion of the Savages, amongſt whom a great 
Hunter and a great Warrior are equally ; gave the 


Algonquins a real Superiority over the Iroquois. The latter, almoſt 
| 2 employed in the Culture of the Lands, had engaged to 


ive Part of their Harveſt to the Algonquins ; who, on their Side, 
5 were 
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were to divide with them the Fruit of the Chace, and to defend 
them againſt whoever ſhould undertake to diſturb them, The 
tuo Nations lived thus a long Time in a good Underſtanding z 
but an ill timed Haughtineſs on one Side, and a Reſentment, which 
was not expected, on the other Side, broke this Union, and 
made a Quarrel between theſe two People that hath been never 
reconciled; © 3 
As Winter is the great Seaſon for the Chace, and that the 
Earth, then covered with Snow, gives no Employment to them 
who cultivate it, the two Confederate Nations joined together 
to winter in the Woods; but the Troquois commonly left the Chace 
to the Algengrins, and contented themſelves with fleain g the Beaſts, 
drying the Fleſh, and taking Care of the Skins. This is at preſent 
every where the Work of the Women, perhaps then it was not 
the Cuſtom : However, the Iroquois made no Difficulty of & From 
Time to Time, however, ſome of them took a Fancy to 
themſelves in the Chace, and the 4lgonguins did not oppoſe it, in 
which they were bad Politicians. | 
It happened one Winter, that a Troop of both Nations ſtopped 
in a Place where they expected Plenty of Game, and fix young 
 Alponquins, accompanied with as many Jroquois of the ſame Age, 
were detached to begin the Chace. They preſently diſcovered 
ſome Elks, and they all prepared themſelves directly to purſue 
them; but the Algonquins would not ſuffer the Iroquois to fol- 
low them, and gave them to underſtand that they would have 
enough todo to flea the Beaſts they ſhould kill. Unfortunately 
for theſe Boaſters, three Days paſſed withaut their being able to 
bring down a ſingle Orignal, though a great Number came in 
Sight. This bad Succeſs mortiſied them, and probably was no 
Diſpleaſure to the [roquors, who earneſtly defired to obtain Leave 
to go another Way, where they hoped to be more ſucceſsful. 
Their Propoſal was received by the Algonguins, as was formerly 
that by the Brothers of David, which the young Shepherd made 
to go and fight with the Giant Goliab: They told them that they 
were very vain to pretend to have more Skill than the A gen- 
wins; it was their Buſineſs to dig the Earth, and that they ſhould 
eave the Chace to thoſe that were fit for it. The Lroguoit, en- 
raged at this Anſwer, made no Reply; but the next Night they 
departed privately for the Chace, The Algonquins were ſurpriſed 
in the Morning at not ſeeing them, but their Surpriſe was ſoon , 
changed into extreme Vexation ; for in the Evening of the ſame 
Day, they ſaw the Iroquois returning loaded with the Fleſh of 
Orignals. There are no Men in the World who are more ſuſ- 
— hs of Spite, and who carry the Effects of it further: 
The Reſult of that of the Agenguins was ſudden: The _ 
were no ſooner aſleep than they were all knocked on the _ 


* 


% 
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Such an Aſſaſſination could not be long a Secret; and though 
the Bodies were buried privately, the Nation was ſoon informed 
of it. At firſt, they complained with Moderation, but infiſted 
on having the Murderers puniſhed. They. were too much deſ- 
piſed to obtain this Juſtice: The Agonguins would not ſubmit to 

make even the leaſt Satis faction. | 7 5 2 
The Troqueis in Deſpair made a firm Reſolution to be revenged 
g The Seaudl of for this ſcornful Treatment, which, irritated 
this War, tem more than the Aſſaſſinationof which they 
ccomplained. They ſwore they would all die 
to the laſt Man, or have Satisfaction; but as they. perceived 
themſelves not in a Condition to cope with the Agenguins, whole . 
Name alone kept almoſt all the other Nations in Awe, they de- 
__ parted from them a great Diſtance, to make a Proof of their 
Arms againſt leſs formidable Enemies, which they did by Way 
of Diverfion ; and when they thought themſelves ſufficiently 
inured to War, they fell ſuddenly on the Agonguins, and began 
a War of which we only ſaw the End, and which ſet all Canada 
in a Flame, It was continued on the Side of the Troguois with a 
Fierceneſs ſo much the more terrible, as it was the more deli- 
berate, and had nothing of that precipitate Fury which hinders 
Meaſures from being well taken. Moreover, the Savages do not 
think themſelves thoroughly revenged, but by the utter Peſtruc- 
tion of their Enemies, and this is ſtill truer of the Iroquois than 
of the ret, They ſay commonly of them, that they come like 
Foxes, they attack- like Lions, and fly away like Birds. Thus 
they ſeldom fail in their Attempts ; and this Conduct has made 
them ſo ſucceſsſul, that had it not been for the Frezch, there would 
perhaps be no Mention made at this Day of any of the Nations 
who have dared to oppoſe this Torrent. Thoſe who ſuffered 
the moſt were the Hurons, who were engaged as Allies or Neigh- 
: bours of the Agonguins, or becauſe their Country lay in the Way 
between both. We have ſeen with Aſtoniſhment, one of the 
moſt numerous Nations, and the moſt warlike of this Continent, ' 
and the moſt eſteemed of all for their Wiſdom and Underſtand- 
ing, diſappear almoſt entirely in a few Years. We may alſo ſay, 
that there is not a Nation in this Part of America, which has not 
ſuffered greatly by the Iroquois being obliged to take up Arms; 
and I know of none but the Abenaguis in all Canada, am they 
have not dared to diſturb in their own Country : For fince they 
have taken a Taſte for War, they cannot remain long quiet, like 
Lions, who by the Sight and Taſte of Blood, increaſe their in- 
fatiable Thirſt for it. One would hardly believe how, far they 
have travelled to ſeek Men to fight with. . Nevertheleſs, by 
being thus continually at War, as they have from Time to Time 
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miniſhed; and were it not for the Priſoners which they have 
brought from all Parts, and the greateſt Number of which they 
have adopted, their Situation would not be much more happy 

than that of the Nations they have ſubdaed. + + 
What has happened in this ReſpeR to the /yoquois, maybe ſaid 
with more Reaſon of all the other Savages of this Country, and 
it is not ſtrange if, as J have already obſerved, theſe Nations de- 
creaſe every Day in a very ſenfible- Manner. For though their 
Wars do not appear at firſt ſo deſtructive as our's, they are much 
more ſo in Proportion. The moſt numerous of theſe Nations 
has never had perhaps more than ſixty thouſand Souls, and from 
Time to Time there is much Blood ſpilt. A Surprize, or'a Couß 
de Main, ſometimes deſtroys a whole Town; and often the Fear 
of an Irruption drives a whole Canton to forſake their Country, 
and then theſe Fugitives, to avoid Ying by the Sword of their 
Enemies, or by orture, expoſe themſelves to periſh by Hun- 
ger and Cold in the Woods or on the Mountains, becauſe-they 
feldom have Leiſure or Precaution to carry Proviſions with them. 
This has 1 in the laſt Age to a great Number of A 
gonquins and Hurons, of whom we could never hear any Ac- 
count. fl 
| Jan, '&c. 
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A Deſcription of the Country up to the River of tbe OnnonTacues : 
Of the Flux and Reflux in the great Lakes of CANADA. The 
Manner how the Savages fing their War-Song. Of the God of Hur 

among ſt theſe People. of the Declaration of War. Of the Necklaces 

of Shells Aud of the Calumet : And ef their Cuſtoms 'of Peace 
and War. | | GARE 
- Mapan, Famine Bay, May 16. 
1 Have the Misfortune tobe detained here by a contrary Wind, 
1 which in all Appearance will laſt a long Time, and keep 
me in one of the worſt Places in the World. MY 
I ſhall amuſe myſelf with writing to you. Whole Armies of 
thoſe Pigeons they call Toxrtes paſs. by here [continually ; if one 
of them would carry my Letter, you would perhaps have News 
of me before I leave this Place: But the — never thought 


of bringing up Pigeons for this Purpoſe, as ſay. the Arabs 
and many — — 1818 : dy 1 5 1 eb 


0 
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I embarked the 14th, exactly at the ſame Hour J arrived at 
„ - Catarecout the Evening before. I had but fix 
C r The Leagues to go to the Iſle of Chewreuils, (Roe. 
Rout fork 1 Bucks) where there 1s a pretty Port that can 
{tu laws of receive large Barks; but my Canadians had 
- "= iefteldiitn 00 ii not examined their Canoe, and the Sun had 
'C RY melted the Gum of it in many Places; it 
e took Water every where, and I was forced 
to Toſe two whole Hours to repair it in one of the Iſlands at the 
Entrance of the Lake Ontario. After that we failed till Ten 
o' Clock at Night, without being able to reach the Iſle of Chev- 
reuils, and we were obliged to paſs the reſt of the Night in the 
Corner of a Foreſt. | | 
This was the firſt Time I 145 -adavy fome Vines in the Wood, 
| There were almoſt 'as many as Trees ; to the 
0.07 1h Fines f Topof which they rife. | hind woe yer A 
anada. this Remark, becauſe I had always till then 
ſtopped in open Places; but they aſſure me it is the ſame every 
where, quite to Mexico. The Stocks of theſe Vines are very large, 
and they bear many Bunches of Grapes; but the Grapes are 
ſcarcely ſo big as a Pea ; and this muſt be ſo, as the Vines are 
not cut nor cultivated. When they are ripe, it is a good Manna 
for the Bears, who ſeek for them at the Tops of the higheſt 
Trees. - They have, nevertheleſs, but the Leavings' of the Birds, 
who have ſoon gathered the Vintage of whole Foreſts. _ 

I ſet out early next Morning, and at Eleven o'Clock I topped 
at the Iſle aux Gallots, three 2 beyond the Iſle aux Chewvres,, 
(of Goats), in 43%. 33. I re-embarked about Noon, and made a 

raverſe of a League and a half, to n the Point of the Tra- 
verſe. If to come hither from the Place where I paſſed the 
Night, I had been obliged to coaſt the Continent, I ſhould 

have had above forty Leagues to make; and we mult do this, 
when the Lake is not very calm; for if it is the leaſt agi- 
tated, the Waves are as high as in the open Sea: It is not even 
poſſible to ſail under the Coaſt, when the Wind blows hard from 
the Lake. From the Point of the Iſle aux Gallots, we ſee to 
the Weſt the River Chouguen, otherwiſe: called the River 4˙ On- 
_ zontagu#, which is fourteen Leagues off. As the Lake was calm, 
and there was no Appearance of bad Weather, and we had a 
little Wind at Eaſt, which was but juſt enough to carry a Sail, I 
reſolved to make directly for this River, that I might ſave fifteen 
or twenty Leagues in going round. My Conduttors, who had 
more Experience than myſelf, judged it a dangerous | Attempt ; 
but, out of Complaiſance, they yielded to my Opinion. —The 
Beauty of the Country which I quitted on the Left Hand, did 


not tempt me any more than the Salmon, and Numbers of other 
| : | excellent 
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excellent Fiſh, which they take in ſix ſi ne Rivers which are at 
two or three. Leagues Diftance one from the other Ca: We took 
then to the open Lake, and till Four o' Clock we had no Cauſe 
to repent of it; but then the Wind roſe ſuddenly, arid we would 
willingly kave been nearer the Shore. We made towards the near- 
eſt, from which we were then three Leagues off, and we had much 
Trouble tu wake it. At length, at Seven at Night we landed at 
Famine Bay z thus named, ſince M. dela Barre, Governor Gene- r 
ral of New France, had like to have loſt all his Army here by 
Hunger and Diſtempers, going to make War with the Jroquois, 

It was Time for us to get to Land:; for the Wind blew ſtrong, 
" Difeription of © and the Waves ran ſo high, that one would not 
p AE of have ventured to paſs the Seine at Paris, over- 
Kamine Bh, againſt the Louvre, in ſuch Weather. As to 
the reſt, this Place is very fit to deſtroy an Army, which depends 
on the Chace or the Fiſhery for their Subſiſtence, beſides that 
the Air appears to be very unhealthy here. But nothing is finer. 
than the Woods that cover the Borders of the Lake ; The white 
and red Oaks riſe up here even to the Clouds, There is alſo 
here a Tree of the largeſt Kind; the Wood of which is hard, 
but brittle, and much reſembles that of the Plane-Tree : The 
Leaf has five Points, is of a middle Size, a very ſine Green on 
the Inſide, and whitiſh without. It is called here the Cotton - Tree, 
becauſe in a Shell nearly of the Bigneſs of a Horſe Cheſnut, it 


bears a Kind of Cotto; which appears, nevertheleſs, of no 


Uſe.——As I walked upon the Side of the Lake, I obſerved . 
that it loſes Ground on this Side ſenſibly : This is evident, 
becauſe for the Space of half a League in Depth the Land is 
much lower and more ſandy than it is beyond. I have 
obſerved alſo in this Lake (and they aſſure me the ſame happens 
in all the others) a Kind of Flux and Reflux almoſt momentane 
ous ; ſome Rocks which are pretty near the Shore being covered 
and uncovered ſeveral Times within the Space of a Gm of 

an Hour, although the Surface of the Lake was very calm, and 
there was ſcarce any Wind. After having conſidered. this ſome 
Time, Fimagined it might proceed from Springs which are at the 
Bottom of the Lake, and from the Shocks.. of thoſe Currents 
with thoſe of the Rivers, which flow in from all Parts, and which 
produce theſe intermitting Motionncsk 


} 5.35% 
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(4) The River of the Aſſumption, a League from the Point of the Tra- 

verſe ; that of Sables, three Leagues further; that of /a Planche, (the Plank) 

two Leagues further; that of /a grande Famine, (the great Famine) two 

Leagues more; that of 1 petite Famine, (the little Finn) q one League; that 
uf la groſſe Ecorce, (the thick Bark) one League. FLOM 
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But would you 1 — you 3 Seaſon, and in 
| 43 rees tude, t is not et 4 Leaf 
Pld K upon a 7 Trees, though we have — as 
the Month 2 M eee Month of Juh. 
* lay. he Reaſon of this is, without Doubt, = 
” cavwſe the Earth, which has been covered with Snow ſeveral 
Months, is not et heated N to open the Pores of the 
' Roots, and to 5 the Sap riſe. For the reſt, the great and the 
little Famine do not Ses the Name of Rivers; they are but 
Brooks, tally the laſt, but are pretty well ſtocked with Fiſh, 
There are here ſome Eaples of a eue Bigneſs. My Peo- 
23 juſt now taken down a Neſt, which conſiſted of a Cart 
of Wood, and two x... which were not yet fledged, and 
which were bigger than the largeſt Hen Turkeys : hey eat 
em; and found them very 
Lreturned to Catarocvin ; where, the Night that 1 aid them, 
1 was Witneſs to a Scene that was ſomething curious. About 
Ten or Eleven o Clock at = ht, juſt as I was going to Bed, I 
heard a Cry, which they told me was a War-Cry ; and'a little | 
after, I ſaw a G of Mifſaguez enter the Fort ſinging, 
Sonde Vears fince, theſe Savages engaged themſelves in the 
War which the ſroquois make with the Cherokzes, a pretty nume- 
rous People, who inhabit a fine Country to the South of Lake 
Erie, and fince that Time the young People are eager for War, 
Three or four of theſe Heroes, equipped as for a Maſquerade, 
their Faces painted in a horrible Manner, and followed by almoſt 
all the Savages who live about the Fort, after having. run thro' 
all "their Cabins ſinging their War-Song to the Sound of the 
Chichikout (a), came tb do the ſame in all the N of the 
Fort, in Honour to the Commandant and the Officers. I confeſs 
to you, Madam, that there is ſomething 1 in this Ceremony which 
fills one with Horror the firſt Time one ſees it; and I found by 
What I had not ſo ſenſibly perceived before, as I did. E 
I'was amongſt Barbarians : Their Singing has alw 
this mournful and diſmal; but here I found in it ſom ing 
ng, cauſed perhaps s ſolely by the Darkneſs of the gh 
and the Preparat n'of the Feaft; for it is one for the Sa 
This Invitation was addreſſed to the Irogauir; but they, who 
gin to be Loſers by the War with the Cherolaer, or who were not 
in a Humour for it, demanded Time to Ys and OP one 
nenn \ r | 
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Language. But is it not ſomething ſtrange that in the Gr 
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It ars, Madam, that in theſe Songs they i the God 
De Een l ee 


of War, whom the eſtau ; and 
2 the God of _ the Iroguais call him Arreftaue- . I know not 
* what 115 they give him 33 8 wi 


Azzs, Who is the Mars, or the God of War, in all the Countries 


where they have followed the Theology of Homer, we find. the 
Root from which ſeveral Terms of the Huron. and Iroquots Lan- 


uage ſeem to have been derived, which relate to War ? Aregouen 
ei to make War, and is thus declined; Gare, I make 
War; Sarzgo; thou makeſt War; Jrego, he makes War. For the 
reſt, Areſtoui is not only the Mars of theſe. People; he is alſo their 


chief God; or, as they expreſs-it, the Great Spirit, the Creator 


and Maſter of the World, the Genius who governs every Thing: 
But it is chiefly for Military Expeditions that they invoke him; 
as if the Attribute which does him the moſt Honour, was that of 
the God of Hoſts : His Name is the War-Cry before the Battle, and 
in the Height of the Engagement: Upon the March alſo they 


often repeat it, by Way of ncouragement to each other, and to 


implore his Aſſiſtance. Ie ay 1 a, bs So 

| . * ne n 
Perſon has a t to do it, without any one 

Of the Declara- having. a Power to kinder lms unleſs it be 


tion of War. among the Haren and the Jrogwois, with ham 


the Mothers of Families can declare: or forbid War when they 


pleaſe. We ſhall ſee, in its PO Place, how far their Authority 


extends in theſe Nations. But if a Matron would engage one ho 
has no Dependence on her, to make a Party of War, either to 
peaſe the Manes of her Huſband, of her San, or of à near 
Talaria, or to get Priſoners to ſupply the Places of thoſe in her 
Cabin 'whom Death or Captivity have deprived her of, ſhe is 
obliged to make him a Preſent of a Collaror Necklace of Shells, 
and it is very ſeldom that ſuch an Invitation is without Effect. 
When the Buſineſs is to make a Warin all the Forms between 
two or more Nations, the Manner of expreſſing it is, #o the 
Kettle upon the Fire; and it has its Origin, without Doubt, frar 
the barbarous Cuſtom of eating the Priſoners, and thoſe that 
were killed, after they had boiled them. They ſay alſo in direct 
Words, that — going to ea: a Nation ; vein, GG that they will 
make a cruel War againſt it ; and it {ſeldom happens;otherwiſe, 


| When they would engage an Ally in a Quarrel, they ſendhim a 


Porcelain; that is to ſay, a great Shell, to Invite him to drink the 
Blood, or (according to the Meaning of the Terms they yſe).:the 
Broth of the Eleſh of their. Enemies. Aſter all, this Cuſtom 
may be very antient ; but it does not follow from hence, that 
theſe People were always Man-Eaters : It was perhaps, in the 
I 82 Primitive 
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primitive Times, only an allegorical Way of ſpeaking, ſuch a: 
we often find even in the Scripture. The Enemies of David 

did not, as appears, make it a Cuſtom to eat the Fleſh' of their 

Enemies, when he ſaid, H/. xxvii. v. 2. When the Wicked, even 
mine Enemies, came upon me to eat up my Fleſb. In after Times, cer. 

tain Nations that were become ſavage and barbatous; ſubſtituted 

the Fact in the Room of the Figure. # ths 
T have faid that = 9 = thefe Countries are Shells: 
N ey are found on the Coaſts of New Eng- 
A Digr ſharon ns wail Virginia They are channel 
eee pfixtty lo little pointed, without Au- 
. er eng, 1 little pointed, "without Au. 
e e ricles, and pretty thick. The Fiſh that is in- 
- a 32 cloſed in theſe Shells, is not good to eat ; but 
the Infide of the Shell is of ſuch a fine Varniſh, and ſuch lively 

Colours, that Art cannot come near it. When the Savages went 

quite naked, they applied them to the ſame Uſe as our firſt Pa- 

rents did the Fig Leaves, when they ſaw their Nakedneſs; and 
were aſhamed of it. They hung them alſo about their Necks, 

'as the moſt precions Thing they had ; and it is at this Day one 

of their greateſt Treaſures, and fineft Ornaments. In a Word, 

they have the ſame Idea of them, as we have of Gold, Silver, 
and precious Stones; being ſo much the more reaſonable in this, 
as they need only in a Manner ſtoop to obtain Treaſures as real 
as our's, ſince all depends upon Opinion. | 
James Cartier ſpeaks in his Memoirs of a Kind of Shell ſome- 
thing like theſe, which he found in the Iſle of Montreal: He 
calls it E/argn ; and aſſerts, that it had the Virtue to ſtop bleed- 
ing at the Noſe. Perhaps it is the ſame with that we are ſpeak- 
ing of; but they find none about the Iſle of Montreal, and I never 
heard that theſe Shells had the Properties which Cartier mentions. 

They are of two Sorts, or of two Colours; one White, the 
| Of the Serine; ther Violet: The firſt is the moſt common, 
and Necklaces 77 and perhaps for this Reaſon is leſs eſteemed. 
1 The ſecond appears to be ſomething of a finer 

nn. Grain when it is wrought. The deeper the 

Colour is, the more valuable it is. They make of both Sorts 
little cylindrical Beads: They pterce them, and ftring them; 
and it is of this that they make Strings and Necklaces of Porcelain. 

The Strings are nothing elſe but four or five Threads, or little 
Slips of Skin about a Foot long, on which the Beads are ftrung. 
The Necklaces are a Sort of Fillet, or Diadems formed of theſe 
Strings ; which are confined by Threads, which make a Texture 

of four, five, fix, or ſeven Rows of Beads, and of a propor- 
tionable Length : This depends on the Importance of the Af- 
fair they treat of, and on the Dignity of the Perſons to whom the 

Necklace is preſented. - en 2, e en, 17 


audits Cm. 
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By the Mixture of Beads of different Colours they form 
what Figures and Characters they pleaſe, which often ſerve to 
expreſs the Affairs in Queſtion, Sometimes alſo they paint 
the Beads ; at leaſt it is certain they often ſend red Necklaces, 
when it concerns War, Theſe Necklaces are preſerved with Care, 
and they not only make'a Part of the public Treaſure, but they 
are alſo as it were Records and Annals which are laid up in the 
Cabin of the Chief: When there are in one Village two Chiefs 
of equal. Authority, they keep the Treaſure and Records by 
Turns for a Night ; but this Night at preſent is a whole 
Year. "© LM 
It is only Affairs of Conſequence' that are treated of by 
Hs Uk... Necklaces ; for thoſe of leſs Importance 
f their Ce. they uſe Strings of Porcelain, Skins, Cover- 
lets, Maiz, either in whole Grains or in Flour, and other 
ſuch-like Things; for the public Treaſure is a Receptacle for 
all theſe. When they invite a Village or a Nation to enter into 
a League, ſometimes inſtead of a Necklace they ſend a Flag 
dipt in Blood; but this Cuſtom is modern, and it is very pro- 
bable that the Savages took the Notion from the Sight of the 
white Flags of the French, and the red Flags of the EMH. 
It is. ſaid alſo that we made Uſe of theſe firſt with them, and 
that they took a Fancy to dye their Flags in Blood when they 
intended to declare War. | uy | 
The Calumet is not leſs ſacred among theſe People than the 
Or ihe Calamet Necklaces of Porcelain ; if you believe them, 
f the Calumet, it is derived from Heaven, for they ſay it is 
a Preſent which was made them by the Sun. 
It is more in Uſe with the Nations of the South and Weſt, than 
thoſe of the North and Eaſt, and it is oftener uſed for Peace 
than for War; Calumet is a Norman Word, which ſignifies Reed, 
and the Calumet of the Savages is properly the Tube of a Pipe; 
but they comprehend under this Name the Pipe alſo, as well as 
its Tube. In the Calymet made for Ceremony, the Tube is 
very long, the Bowl of the Pipe is commonly made of a Kind 
of reddiſh Marble, very eaſy to work, and which is found in 
the Country of the 4jouez beyond the Mi/i/ippi : The Tube is 
of a light Wood painted of different Colours, and adorned with 
the Heads, Tails, and Feathers of the fineſt Birds, which is in 
all Appearance merely for Ornament. The Cuſtom is toſmoke 
in the Calumet when you accept it, and perhaps there is no In- 
ſtance where the Agreement has been violated which was made 
by this Acceptation. The Savages are at leaſt perſuaded, that 
the Great Spirit would not leave ſuch a Breach of Faith unpu- 
niſhed : If in the midſt of 'a Battle the Enemy preſents a Calu- FP 
met it is allowable to refuſe it, but if they receive it they muſt *.. 
, inſtantly R_ 
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inſtantly lay down their Arms: There are Calumets for every 
Kind of Treaty. In Trade, when they have agreed upon the 
Exchange, they preſent a Calumet to confirm it, .which renders 


it in ſome Manner ſacred. When it concerns War, not only the 
Tabe, but the Feathers alſo that adorn it, are red : Sometimes 


they are only ſet on one Side; and they ſay that according to I 


the Manner in which the Feathers are diſpoſed, they immediate. 
ly know what Nation it is that preſents it, and ning they in- 
tend to attack, | 

_ "There is ſcarce any Room to doubt but that the Savages, in 
making thoſe ſmoke in the Calumet, with whom they would 
trade or treat, intend to take the Sun for Witneſs, and in 


ſome Meaſure for a Guarantee of their Treaties ; for they never 
fail to blow the Smoke towards this Planet: But that from this 


Practice, and the common Uſe of the Calumets, one ſhould in- 
fer as ſome have done, that this Pipe might well be in its Ori- 


gin, the Caduceus of Mercury, does not appear to me tobe 
probable, becauſe this Caduceus Neat ond Boe ur to the Sun; and 
ca 


uſe in the Traditions of the Savages, We have found nothing 
that gives any Room to judge, that they ever had any Know- 


ledge of the Greek Mythology. It would be in my Opinion, 
t 


much more natural to think that theſe People, having found by 
Experience that the Smoke of their Tobacco draws Vapours 


from the Brain, makes the Head clearer, rouſes the Spirits, 
and makes us fitter to treat of Affairs, have for theſe Reaſons in- 


troduced the Uſe of it in their Councils, where in Fact they have 
always the Pipe in their Mouths; and that after having gravely de- 
liberated and taken their Reſolution, they thaught they could ne- 
ver and a Symbol fitter to put a Seal to their Determinations, 
nor any Pledge more capable af confirming the Execution of 
them, than the inſtrument which had ſo much Share in their De- 


liberations. Perhaps it will appear to you more ſimple, Ma - 


dam, to, ſay that theſe People could not find any Signs more 
natural to mark a ſtrict Union, than to {ſmoke in x ſame Pipe; 


8 if the Smoke they draw from it, is offered to a Deity 
w 


who puts the Seal of Religion to it. To ſmoke in the ſame Pipe 

therefore in. Token of Alliance, is the ſame Thing as to drink in 

the ſame Cup, as has been practiſed at all Times by many Na- 

tions. 2 are Cuſtoms which are too natural, to ſeek any Myſ- 
in m. | 


The Largeneſs, and the Ornaments of the Calumets, which | 


are preſented to Perſons of Diſtinction, and on important Occa- 
fions, have nothing neither that ſiould make us ſearch far for the 
_ Motive of it. When Men become ever ſo little acquainted, and 

have a mutual Reſpect, they accuſtom themſelves to a certain Re- 


gard. far one another, chiefly on Occaſions of a publick Con- 
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cer; or when they ſtrive to gain the Good-will of thoſe: with 
whom they treat; and from thence comes the Care they take to 
ve more Ornament to the Preſents they make, For the reſt, 
fe ſay that the Calumet-was given by the Sun to the Paus, 
ation ſettled upon the Borders of the Myg/duri, awd which ex 
tends much towards Netw Mexico. But theſe Savages have pro- 
bably done like many other Peo os they have pretended fome- 
thing marvellous, to make a Cuſtom — of which 
were the Authors; and all that we can conclude fromthis Tradi- 
tion is that the Panis were the moſt antient Worſhippers of the 
Sun, or were more diſtinguiſhed in their Way of Worſhip of 2 
than the other Nations of this part of the Continent o 
ca, and that they were the firſt — thought of making the on 
lumet a Symbol of Alliance. In ſhort if the Calumet was in 
in its Inſtitution, the C of Mercury, it would be employ- 
ed only for Peace, or for Trade; but it is certain that it is uſed” 
in Treaties which concern War. "Theſe Reflexions, Madam, ap- 
peared neceſſary to me, 40 give you a perfect Knowledge of what 
concerns the War of the Savages, which I ſhall entertain you 
with in my Letters, till I have entirely exhauſted this Subject 
if they are Digreſſions they are not quite for in the bel! Order —— 
Beſides, a Traveller endeavours to place in 
can, whatever he learns on his Route. £4 
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LETTER XIII. ; 


Se it ountry from Famine ETD ca! * 
LES. Moti ves ws the 55 ars of the Savages. Departure of the Mar- 
cok and what þ 47 5 25 W Their Farewell, Theip: 

rms Offenſive and Defenſive. The Care they take to auth 
_ t een EITIES. Particulars ales 0 up 6 
IAGARA, | 


| 


Mapa, Vier of Sanus, May 19. 
] {df again detained here by a con trary Wind, which "aroſe 
the Moment that we were in the faireſt Way to procsed. It 


alſo ſurpriſed us ſo ſuddenly, that we ſhould have been in a bad 
Condition if we had not —_ met with this little River. 
to ſhelter us. You muſt am, that there are many 
Difficulties and — to get over in a Journey like 
this. It is very melancholy to travel ſometimes two handred 
96 a Houſe, or meeting a Man; not ble 


0 
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able to venture a Traverſe. of about two or. three Leagues 
to ſave going twenty, without endangering. one's Life by 
the Caprice of the Winds; to be detained, as it ſometitnes 
happens, whole Weeks on a Point or on a barren Shore, where 
if it rains you muſt remain under a Canoe or under a Tent: If 
> the Wind is high, you muſt ſeek Shelter in a Wood, where 
ou, are not without Danger of being killed by the Fall of a 
ree. One might ſhun ſome of theſe Inconventencies by build. 
Ing Barks, to ſail up the Lakes, but to do this the Trade ought 
to be of more Worth. i ee Cart 03 75 mo. 
We are here. = —— of the roguots 2 We em. 
W Yeſterday early in the Morning, in 
Fr — of che fineſt Weather in the World; there was 
. 1 not a Breath of Air, and the Lake was as 
ſmooth as Glaſs. About nine or ten o' Clock we paſſed the · Mouth 
of the River Oznontague, which appears to me about ſeventy 
Yards wide. The Lands are ſomewhat low, but very well wood- 
ed. Almoſt all the Rivers which water the Jroguoit Cantons flow 
into this, the Source of wHich is a Lake called Gannentaba, on the 
Border of which there are ſome Salt Springs. About half an Hour 
after eleven o Clock, a little Wind from the North Eaſt made us 
ſet up our Sail, and in a few Hours carried us to the Bay of 
Goyogauins, which is ten Leagues from Ounontague. All the Coaſt 
in thid Space is varied with Marſhes and high Lands, ſomethin 
fandy, and covered with very fine Trees, eri Oak, whic 
ſeem as if they had been planted by the Hand. 

A violent Wind from the Land, which came upon us near the 
Bay of Goyogouins, obliged us to take Shelter in it. It is one of the 
fineſt Places I ever ſaw. A Peninſula well wooded advances 
in the Middle, and forms a Kind of Theatre. On the left 
of the Entrance, we perceived à little Ifland, which hides 
the Entrance of a River by which the Goyogouins deſcend into 
the Lake. The Wind did not laſt, we purſued our Courſe, 
and we made three or four Leagues more, This Morning we 
embarked before the Riſing of the Sun, and we made five or ſix 
Leagues. I know not how long the North Weſt Wind will keep 
us here ; in the mean time I fall reſume my Account of the 
Wars of the Savages where I broke off. 5 

It ſeldom happens, Madam, that theſe Barking — to 

„ engage in a War, when they are invited to 

Motiver which it by their Allie. They have no Need in 

Oe War Ses general of Invitation to take up Arms; the 

oh eaſt Motive or 'Trifle, even” nothing, often 
induces them to it. Revenge eſpecially : They have always 
ſome old or new Injury to revenge, for Time never in them 
heals theſe Sorts of Wounds, how light ſoever they may * 


_— T3» 7 "I * 
* 


erer os 


they require no great Preparations, little Notice is taken 


3 The Prepara- 
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0 that there is no depending upon Peace being ſolidly eſtabliſh. 


þ- between two Nations which have been Enemies a long "Time, 


On the other Hand, the Deſire of ſupplying the Place of the 
Dead by Priſoners, or of appeaſing their Spirits, the Whim,pf 


a private Perſon, a Dream that he explains his a] Way, and 
other Reaſons or Pretences as frivolous, are the Cauſes that we 
often ſee a Vanoy oof Adventurers ſet out for War, who;thought 
of nothing leſs the Day before. wh 


[t is true that theſe: little Expeditions, ithout;the, Conſent.gf | 


the Council, are commonly of no great Conleguence, 29 
them; and generally ſpeaking, they are not, much di Jesse fo 
fee the young People thus exerciſe themſelves, and th 57, aſt 
have very good Reaſons: who would oppoſe it. Authorit). is ſel- 


dom employed for this Purpoſe, becauſe every one fis Maſter of 


his on Conduct. But they endeavour to intimidate ſome. 
falſe Reports, which they give out; they ſolicit. others un- 
der- hand, they „ Chiefs by Preſents to break the Par- 
ty, which is very eaſy ; 

a true Dream or a fei one: In ſome Nations the laſt Re- 
ſource is to apply to the Matrons, and this is almoſt 1 
fectual; but — never have Recourſe to this but when, the Af- 


fair is of gr One. a nan 
A War which concerns all the Nation is not conglud on. lo 


eaſily: They weigh with a great deal of 


TheManner how Thought the Inconveniencies and the Ad- 


4 War 1 reſolved vantages of it; and whilſt they deliberate, 
they ate extremely careful to avoid every 
Thing that r leaſt Cauſe to ſuſpect that 
they intend: to break with them, War being reſolved on, they 
directly conſider of the | Proviſions. and the, Equi age of the 
Warriors, and: this does not require much Tine. The Dances, 
——— and ſome ſuperſlitious Ceremonies, which vary 
much, according to the different Nations, require much more. 
Ile who is to command. does not think of raiſing Soldiers till 
he has faſted ſeveral e Which he 
tions of the Che is ſmeared-with-black, has ſcarce any. Con- 
u. verſation with any one, invokes Day and 
Night his tutelar Spirit, and above all, is very careful to obſęrve 
his Dreams. Being fully perſuaded, according tothepreſumptyous 


Nature of theſe Savages, that he is going to obtain a Victory, 


he ſeldom fails of having Dreams according to his Wiſhes. The 
Faſt being over, he aſſembles his Friends, and with a Collar ef 
Beads in is Hand, he ſpeaks to them in theſe Terms, My 
Brethren, the Great Spirit authoriſes my nee in- 
ſpires me with what I * The Blood of ſuch a 


”» 
4 


. 


; for to this 'Purpoſe there 2 .only - 


- 
— ——ů— ae “ — * 


—ä — — 
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In pronouncing 
Ground, and he who takes it up, declares 
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* one is not wiped away, his Body is not covered, and I will 
ſelf of this Duty towards him.” He declares alſo 


% acquit m 

the oder Motives which make him take Arms. Then he adds, 
4% I am therefore reſoved to go to ſuch a Place, to pull of 

1 Scalps, or to make Priſoners ; or elſe I will eat ſuch or ſuch a 


« Nation, If I periſh in this glorious Enterprize, or if any of 
4c thoſe who will pany me ſhonld loſe their Lives, this 
4 Collar ſhall ferve do receive us, that we may not continue to 
«lie in the Duſt, or in the Dirt.” By which is meant, probably, 
that it ſhall 8 him who ſhall take Care to bury the dead. 
eſe laſt Words, he 3 Wir Collar on the 

imſelf by doing it his 

Lieutenant: Then he thanks him for the Zeal he ſhews to re. 
vehge his Brother, or to ſupport the Honour of his Nation. Af. 


terwards they heat Water, they waſh the Face of the Chief, they 
ſet lis Hair in Order, 
his Face with various 
adorned, he ſings in a low Tone the Song of Death; his Soldiers, 


e it, and paint if. They alſo paint 
oldurs, and put on his fineſt Robe, Thus 


that it to ſay, all who have offered to accompany him, (for no 


Perſon is conſtrained to $9) then fing out with a loud Voice, 


one after another, their War-Song ; for every Man has his own, 
which no other is allowed to fing. There are ſome alſo peculiar 


to each Famil 


After this Preliminary, which paſſes in a remote Place, and 
1 The Deliberation often in & Stove, the Chief goes to communi- 
cate his Proje& to the Council, which con- 


of the-Conneil, fults upon it without ever admitting to this 


Conſultation, the Author of the Enterprize. As ſoon as his 
Project is accepted, he makes a Feaſt, of which the chief, and 
ſometimes the only Diſh, muſt be a Dag Some pretend that 
this Animal is offered to the God of War before it is put into 
the Kettle, and perhaps this is the Cuſtom among ſome Na- 
tions. For I muſt inform you here, Madam, that what I 
ſhall ſay to you on this Article, I do not warrant to be the ge 
neral Cuſtom among all the Nations. But it appears certain, 
that on the Occafion now mentioned, they make a great many 
Invocations to all the Spirits good and evil, and above all to the 

K 
is many Days, or rather is repeated many Days 
doe: And though all the People — « 


T he Meaſures t tirely employed in theſe Feaſts, each Family 


take to get Pri- takes their Meaſures to have its Share of the 
n. eee ia 40-10 
pair their Loſſes, or to revenge their Slain. With this View 


they make Preſents to the Chief, who, on his Side, gives his 
Word and Pledges. In Caſe of Want of Priſoners they aſk 


Scalps, 
2 


. 
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gud this beaver 28 12 ſome e 
;, as ſoon as a xpedition is upon, et 
1 Fire the Kettle of War —_ give Notice to their 
Allies to bring ſomething for it; in E hich they declare 
that uy yt py the Undertaking, doing wh Part in it. 
All thoſe who engage themſ ves, ire To the Chief, as 2 
Sign of their En eagement, a Bit of Wood, with their Mark. 
Whoever, after this. ſhould go back from his Word, would run 
a Riſque of his Life, at leaſt he would be diſgraced for ever, 
The Party being formed, . the War Chief p a new F 
to which all the Village muſt be invited; and before any Thing 
is touched, he ſays, or an Orator for him, and in his Name, « Bre» 
« thren, I know that I am not yet a Man, but you know, ne- 
40 vertheleſs, that I have ſeen the Enemy near enough. We have 
« been flain, the Bones of ſuch and ſuch a one remain yet unco- 
« yered, they cry out againſt us, we muſt ſatisfy them: They were 
« Men; how could we forget them ſo ſoon, and remain ſo long 
« quiet upon our Mats? In ſhort, the Spirit that is intereſted in 
my Glory has inſpired me to revenge them. "Young Men take 
Courage, dreſs your Hair, a 8 0.2 Faces, fill your Quivers, 
« and make our Foreſts echo with your Songs of War; let us re- 
« lieve the Cares of our r dead, wean, them that they are 
going to be revenged 
er this Beet pip the Ap lauſes that never fail to ; 
. 4 ena. follow it, the Chief advances into the midſt 
1 af of the Aſſembly with his Fightin g-Club or 
of the I, + Head- breaker in his Hand, and fi Cog > all kis 
cit Soldiers anſwer him finging, ſwear to 
ſupport him well, or to die in the Attempt. 5 All this is ac- 
companied with very expreſſive Geſtures, to make one underſtand 
that they will not fly from the Enemy, Byt it is to be remarked, 
on no ence. They only any Expreſſion _ 2 55 De- 
pendence. o iſe to act a great of Union, 
and, H armony. On" ceo other Hand, te Engagement they | 
take, requires great Retprus from the Chiefs. 
every Time that in the public Dances, a Savage, ftriking his 
Hatchet upon a Paſt ſet up on Purpoſe, puts 2 A in 
Mind of his brave — as it always happens, the Chief un. 
der whoſe Honduct he performed them, is obliged to m 
23 at leaſt this is the Cuſtom among ſome N 


3 * na wer — EG, 

a prou ng Time; 

Toe bs He 0 2 ther Times they have pretty lively Mo- 
27 tions, 3 the Operations of a 

Courage. paign, and always keeping Time. At I 


the Feaſt Puts an End tothe ferne, he We-Ekie vonly 
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Thing commonly in all their Feaſts: of Preparation, that he 


Who gives them, touches nothing. The following Days, and 


till the Depurture of the Warriors, there paſſes many Thing; 
which are not worth Notice, and which, are not conſtantly prac. 
tiſed. But I muſt not forget a Cuſtom which is ſingular enough, 
and which the Moguoir never diſpenſe with: It appears to have 
been invented to diſcover thoſe who have Senſe, and know hoy 
to be Maſters of themſelves ;; for theſe People whom we treat 
as Barbarians, cannot conceive- that any Man can have true 


| c_ os if hs is not Maſter of his Paſſions, and if he cannot 
ar 


— ie higheſt Provocations: This is their Way of pro. 

ceeding, : | | 1 

| The” oldeſt of the yr Troop' affront the young People 

het : .. in the moſt injurious Manner they can think 

Frye which of, eſpecially thoſe who have never yet ſeen 
of #24 their Lnemy: They throw hot Coals upon 


Warriors, their Heads, they make them the ſharpeſt Re. 


proaches, they load them with the moſt injurious Expreſſions, and 
carry this Game to the greateſt Extremities. This muſt be en, 
dured with a perfect Inſenſibility: To ſnew on theſe Occaſions the 


leaſt Sign of Impatience, would be enough to be judged unworthy 


of bearing Arms for ever. But when it is praiſed by People of 


- the ſame Age, as it often happens, the Aggreſſor muſt be well 


aſſured that he has nothing to account for himſelf, otherwiſe 
when the Game is done, he would be obliged to make Amends 
for the Inſult by a Preſent : I ſay, when the Game is done; for 
all the Time it laſts, they muſt ſuffer every Thing without being 
angry, though the Joke is often carried ſo far as to throw Fire- 
2 5 at their Heads, and to give them great Blows with a 
udgel. ä | # 7 
As the Hope of being cured of their Wounds, if they have the 
TheP Mis fortune to receive any, does not contri- 
„eau, pute a little to engage the braveſt to expoſe 


fer the wounded, themſelves to the greateſt Dangers, after 


what I have related, prepare Drugs, about which their 
Jugglers are employed. I ſhall tell you another Time what Sort 


of People theſe Jugglers are. All the Village being aſſembled, 


one of theſe Quacks declares that he is. going to communicate 


to the Roots and Plants, of which he has made a good Provi- 


fion, the Virtue of healing all Sorts of Wounds, and even of re- 
ſtoring Life to the dead. Immediately he begins to ſing, o- 
ther Jungle anſwer him; and they ſuppoſe that during the 


Concert, Which you may imagine is not very harmonious, and 
which is accompanied with many Grimaces of the Actors, the 
ſeared to. the Drugs, The proces 


healing Virtue is communic: 
* | u ggler 


I 


Trovit is Nr Mets. nga 


uggler proves them afterwards : He begins by making his Lips 

leed, bs ps his Remedy; the Blood, which the Impoſtor 
takes Care to ſuck in dexterouſly, ceaſes to run, and they cry 
out a Miracle After this he takes a dead Animal, he gives 
the Company Time enough to be well aſſured that he is dead, 
then b Ge Means of a Pipe which he has thruſt under the Tail, 
he cauſes it to move, in blowing ſome Herbs into its Mouth, and 
their Cries of Admiration are redoubled. Laſtly, all the Troop 
of jugglers go round the Cabins ſinging the Virtue of their Me- 
dicines. eſe Artifices at the Bottom do not impoſe on any 
one 5 but they amufe the Multitude, and Cuſtoms muſk be fol- 
Þo | 


wed, : | 
There is another Cuſtom peculiar to the M:amzis, and perhaps 
8 l, de ſome Nations in the Neighbourhood. of 
me egg, Lonifiana, Thadtheſe Particulars from a French- 
Ciaſotte | of: -: | man, who was a Witneſs of them. After a 
ann oh Be ſolemn Feaſt, they placed, ſaid he, on a Kind 
- e thamyebrues for of Altar, ſome P made with Bear Skins, 
er | the Heads of which were painted green. All 
the Savages paſſed this Altar bowing their Knees, and the Jugs 
glers lead the Van, gm in their Hands a Sack which con- 
tained all the Things which they uſe in their Conjurations. 
They all ſtrove to exceed each other in their Contorſions, 2 
as any one diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this Way, they applaude 
him with great Shouts. When they had thus paid thei 
Homage to the Idol, all the People danced in much Confuſion, 
to the Sound of a Drum and a Chichicout ; and during this Time 
the jugglers made a She of bewitching fome of the Savages, who 
ſeemed ready to expire: Then putting a certain Powder u 
their Lips, they made them recover. When this Farce 
laſted ſome Time, he who preſided at the Feaſt, having at his 
Sides two Men and two Women, run through, all the Cabins to 
ive the Savages Notice that the Sacrifices were going to begin. 
When he met any one in his Way, he put both his Hands 
on his, Head, and the Perſon met embraced his Knees. The Vie- 
tims were to be Dogs, and one heard on every Side the Cries 
of theſe. Animals, whoſe Throats they cut; and the Savages, 
who howled with all their Strength, ſeemed to imitate their Cxies. 
As ſoon as the Fleſh was dreſſed, they offered it to the Idols; 
then they eat it, and burnt the Bones. All this while the Jagglers 
never ceafed raifing the pretended dead, and the whole ended by 
the Diſtribution that was made to theſe Quacks, of whatever was 
found moſt to their Liking in all the Village. Y 


5 * 
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Baggage, and in Ca 


enter any Cabin, but th 
Herter, at leaſt one as goo 


"7 


From the Time thas ny — token to make War, 
E till the Departure of the Warriors, ing 
g Foy 22 . ＋ their War-Songs every Night: The Da 
avalline 0 the dre paſſed in making Preparations. They 
Sor * po 4, depute ſome Warriors to go to ſing the War- 
019993 and of #'* Sang amongſt their Neighbours and Allies, 
Ver lan c om they engage beforehand by ſecret Ne. 
ing the Baggage. a pf N 
. age. gociations. If they are to go by Water, they 
build, or repair their Canoes : If it is Winter they furniſh them. 
ſelves with Snow Shoes and Sledges, The Raquets which they 
muſt have to walk on the Snow are about three Feet long, and 
about fifteen or fixteen Inches in their greateſt Breadth. Their 


OI 


Shape is oval, excepting the End behind, which terminates in a 
Point; little Sticks placed acroſs at five or fix Inches from each 


End, ſerve to ſtrengthen them, and the Piece which is before is 


in the Shape of a Bow, where the Foot is fixed, and tied with 
Leather Thongs. The Binding of the Raquet is made of Slips of 


Leather about afixth Part of an Inch wide, and the Cireumference 
is of light Wood hardened by Fire, To walk well with theſe Ra. 
quets, they muſt turn their Knees a little inwards, and keep their 
Legs wide aſunder, It is ſome Trouble to aecuſtom ones ſelf 


to it, but when one is uſed to it, one walks with as much Eaſe 


and as little Fatigue as if one had nothing on ones Feet, It is 
not poſſible to uſe the Raquets with our common Shoes, we 


- muſt take thoſe of the Savages, which are a Kind of Socks, made 
of Skins dried in the Smoke, folded over at the End of the Foot, 


and tied with Strings. The Sledges which ſerve to carry the 

A of Need the fick and wounded, are two lit- 
tle Boards, very thin, about half a Foot broad each Board, and fix 
or ſeven Feet long. The fore Part is a little hent upwards, and the 
Sides are bordered by little Bands, to which they faſten Straps 
£0 bind what is upon the Sledge. However loaded theſe Car- 


: riages may be, A Savage can draw them with Eaſe by the Hel 


of a long Band of Leather, which he puts over his Breaſt, an 


which they call Collars, They draw Burdens this Way, and the 


Mothers uſe them to carry Children with their Cradles, but 

then it 3s over their Foreheads that the Band is fixed. 

All Things being ready, and the Day of Departure being come, 
they take their Leave with great Demonſtra- 


P The Farewell of tion of real Tenderneſs, Every Body de- 


of the Warriors. ſires ſomething that has been uſed by the 


Warriors, and in Return give them ſame Pledges of their Friend- 


e away their Robe to give them a. 
Laſtly, they all meet at the Cabin 


ſhip, and Aſſurances of a perpetual Remembrance, They ſcarce 
of the Chief ; They find him armed as he was the firſt Pele 
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fooke to them; and as he always appeared in publick from 


at Day. They then paint their Faces, every one according 
to his own Fancy, and all of them in a very frightful Manner. 

The Chief makes them a ſhort Speech; then he comes out of 
| his Cabin;HKinging his Song of Death: They all follow him in a 
Line, keeping a profound Silence, and they do the ſame every 
Morning when they renew their March. Here the Women 
before with the Proviſions; and when the Warriors come up with 
them, they give them their Clothes, and remain almoſ naked, at 
leaſt as much as the Seaſon will permit. | 
' Formerly the Arms of theſe People were Bows and Arrows, 

Of their Arne, and a Kind of Favelin; which, as well as 


offenſive and aan Bone wrought in different Shapes. Beſides 
frue: * this, they had what they call the Head- 
breaker: This is a little Club of very hard Wood, the Head of 
which is round, and has one Side with an Edge to cut. The 


their Arrows, was armed with a Point of 


ateſt Part have no defenſive Arms; but when they attack an 


ntrenchment, they cover their whole Body with little light 
Boards: Some have a Sort of Cuiraſs made of Ruſhes, or ſmall 


liable Sticks, pretty well wrought : They had alſo Defences - 


or their Arms and Thighs of the ſame Matter. But as this 
Armour was not found to be Proof againſt Fire Arms, they have 
left it off, and uſe . in its Stead, The Weſtern Savages 
always make Uſe of. Bucklers of Bulls Hides, which are very 
light, and which a Muſket-Ball will not pierce. It is ſomething 
ſurpriſing that the other Nations do not uſe them. 

When they make Uſe of our Swords, which is very ſeldom, 
they uſe them like Spontoons ; but when they can get Guns, 
ud Powder, and Ball, they lay aſide their Bows and Arrows, and 
ſhoot very well. We have often had Reaſon to repent of letting 
them have any Fire Arms; but it was not we whe 
The Iroquois having got ſome of the Durch, then in Poſſeſſion of 
New York, we were under a Neceflity of giving the ſame to our 
Allies. Theſe Savages have a Kind o Fain) to know one 
another, and to rally by: Theſe are little Pieces of Bark cut 
round, which they put on the Top of a Pole, and on which the 
have traced the Mark of their Nation, and of their Village. if 
the Party is numerous, each Family or Tribe has its Enſign with 
its diſtinguiſhing Mark : Their Arms are alſo diſtinguiſhed with 
mag igures, and ſometimes with a particular Mark of the 

mn | 

But what the Savages would ſtill leſs forget than their Arms, 

Of the Care which they have the greateſt Care about 

are capable of, are their Manitous. I 


th 
_ = = ”Y l. ſpeak of them more largely in another 


It ſuffices to ſay here, that they are 


o firſt did it: 


che 


5 


* 
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rit. They put them into a Sack, painted of various Colours, 


and often, to do Honour to the Chief, they place this Sack in the 


fore Part of his Canoe. If there are too many Manitous to be 


contained in one Sack, they diſtribute them into ſeveral, Which 


are entruſted to the Keeping of the Lieutenant and the Elder; 


of each Family; They put with theſe the Preſents which 


dave been made to have Priſoners, with the "Tongues of all 
the Animals they have killed during the Campaign, and of 
which they muſt make a Sacrifice to the Spirits at. their Return. 
In their Marches by Land, the Chief carries his Sack himſelf, 
which he calls his Mat; but he may eaſe . himſelf of this Bur- 
then, by giving it to any one he chuſes; and he need not fear 
chat any Perſon ſhould refuſe to relieve him, becauſe this carries 
with it a Mark of Piſtinction. This is, As it were, a Right of 
Reverſion to the Command, in Caſe the Chief and his Lieute. 
nant ſhould die during the Campaign. 
But whilſt I am writing to you, Ma 


„Jam arrived in the 


River of Niagara, where J am going to find good Company, and 


where I ſhall ſtay ſome Days. I departed from the River of $4. 
dls the 21ſt, before Sun-riſe ; but the Wind continuing againſt 


us, we were obliged at Ten o'Clock to enter the Bay of the 


T/ennonthcuans. Half Way from the River of Sad{es-to this Bay, 


there is a little River, which I would not have failed to have vi- 


fited, if I had been ſooner informed of its. Singularity, and of 
what I have juſt nowlearnt on my arriving here. | 

They call this River Ca/conchiagen : It is very narrow, and of 

20 the River little Depth at its Entrance into the Lake. 

afconchia. A little higher, it is one hundred and forty 

2 . Vards wide, and they ſay it is deep enough 


_ for the [largeſt Veſſels. 'T'wo Leagues from 


its Mouth, we are ſtopped by a Fall which appears to be ſixty 
Feet high, and one hundred and forty Yards wide, A Muſket 


Shot higher, we find a ſecond of the ſame Width, but not ſo 


high by two thirds. Half a League fuyther, a third, one hun- 
dred Feet high, good Meaſure, ànd two hundred Yards wide. 
After this, we meet with ſeveral Torrents; and after having 


ſailed fifty Leagues further, we perceive a fourth Fall, every 


Way equal to the third. The Courſe of this River is one hun- 
dred Leagues; and when we have gone up it about fixty Leagues, 
we haverbat ten to go by Land, taking to the Right, to arrive at 
the Ohio, called La belle Riwiere The Place where we meet with 
it, is called Canos; where an Officer worthy of Credit Ca, and 


(a) M. de Jonroire, at preſent a Captain in the Troops of New France, | 
7, n e 


wh SD. <> © rr 


E 


q 
ö 


he 


the ſame from whom I learnt what I have juſt now mentioned, 
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aſſured me that he had ſeen a Fountain, the Water of which is 


like Oil, and has the Taſte of Iron. He faid alſo; that a little 
further there is another Fountain exactly like it, and that the 


Savages make Uſe of its Water to appeaſe all Manner of Pains. 


The Bay of the T/ornonthouans is a charming Place: A pretty 


| A Deſcription of River winds here between two fine Meadows, 


the Bay of the 


Tlonnonthouans. diſcofer Vallies which extend a great Way, 


and the whole forms the fineſt” Proſpect in 


the World, bounded by a great Foreſt of high Trees; but the 


Soil appears to me tg be ſomething light and ſandy. _ 

We continued our Courſe at half an Hour paſt One, and we 
failed till Ten o'Clock at Night. We intended to go into a 
little River which they called La Riwiere aux Baufs, (Ox River); 
but we found the Entrance ſhut up by Sands, which often happens 
to the little Rivers which run into the Lakes, becauſe they 
bring down with them much Sand ; and when the Wind comes 
from the Lakes, theſe Sands are 7 by the Waves, and form 
by Degrees a Bank fo high and fo ſtrong, that theſe Rivers can- 


bordered with little Hills, between which we 


not break through it, unleſs it be when their Waters are ſwelled 


by the melting of the Snow. 


I was therefore obliged to paſs the reſt of the Night in my 
Of the River Canoe, whereT was forced to endure a pretty 


Niagara, 
Trees were as bare as in the Midſt of Winter. We departed from 


ſharp Froſt. Indeed one could ſcarcely here 
perceive the Shrubs begin to bud: All the 


thence at half an Hour paſt Three in the Morning, the 22d, .be- 


ing Aſcenſion-Day, and I went to ſay Maſs at Nine o'Clock in 
what they call / Grand Marais, {the great Marſh). This is a 
Bay much like that of the T/onnonthouans, but the Land here ap- 
peared to me not to be ſo good. About Two in the Afternoon we 
entered into the River Magara, formed by the great Fall which 
I ſhall mention preſently ; ar rather, it is the River Sc. Laurence, 
which comes out of the Lake Eric, and paſſes through the Lake 
Ontario, after a Streight of fourteen Leagues. They call it the 
River of Magara from the Fall, and this Space 1s about fix 
Leagues. We go South at the Entrance. When we have made three 
Leagues, we find upon the Left Hand ſome Cabins of Trogusis 
T/onnonthouans, and ſome Miſiſaguex, as at Catarocour. The Sieur 
Joncaire, a Lieutenant in our Troops, has alſo a Cabig here, to 
which they give before-hand the Name of Fort (a) ; for they 
ſay that in Time it will be changed into a real Fortreſs. ; 


(a) The Fort has been built ſince at the Entrance of the River Niagara, 
on the ſame Side, and exactly in the Place where M. de Derionwille had built 


one, which did not ſubſiſt a long Time. There is alſo here the Beginnings 
„ I found 


— 


of a French Village, 
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I found here ſeveral Officers, who muſt return in a few Days 
to Quebec, which obliges me to cloſe this Letter, that I may ſend 
it by this * arora As for myſelf, I foreſee I ſhall have 
Time enough after their Departure to write you another; and the 


Place itſelf will furniſh me with enough to fill it, with that 
which I ſhall learn farther from the Officers I have mentioned, 


am, &. 


—_— —Y 4 


LETTER XIV. 
What pafſed between the Tſonnonthovans and the En gliſh, on the Oc 


cafron of our Settlement at Niagara. The Fire-Dance : 4 Story 
en this Occaſion. A Deſcription of the Fall of Niagara. 


Mavpan, FALL OF NiaGaRa, May 26. 


J Have already had the Honour to inform you that we have 
here a Project of a Settlement. To underſtand well the Oc- 
caſion of it, you muſt know, that by Virtue of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, the Engliſh pretend to have a Right to the Sovereignty 
of all the Country of the 7rogueis, and of Conſequence to have 
no Bounds on that Side but the Lake Ontario. Nevertheleſs, it 
was conceived that if their Pretenſions took Place, it would 
ſoon be in their Power to ſettle themſelves ſtrongly in the Cen- 
tre of the French Colony, or at leaſt to ruin their Trade entirely. 
It was therefore thought proper to guard againſt this Inconveni- 
ence; nevertheleſs, without any Infringement of the Treaty: 
And there was no Method found better than to ſeat ourſelves in 
a Place which ſhould ſecure to us the free Communication of the 
Lakes, and where the Engliſb had no Power to oppoſe our Set- 
tlement. The Commiſſion for this Purpoſe was given to M. 4 
2 ; who having been a Priſoner in his Youth amongſt the 
ſonnenthouans, gained ſo much the Favour of theſe Savages, 
that they adopted him: And even in the greateſt Heat of the 
Wars which we have had againſt them, in which he ſerved very 
| Honourably, he has always enjoyed the Privileges of his Adop- 
tion, n : ep 
As ſoon as M. de Joncaire received his Orders for the Execu- 
cution of the Project T have mentioned, he went to the 7/onnom- 
thouans, and aſſembled the Chiefs; and after having aſſured them 
that he had no greater Pleaſure in the World than to live ar 
His Brethren, he added alſo, that he would viſit them muc 
oftener, if he had a Cabin among them, where he might retire 
when he wanted to enjoy his Liberty. 'Theyreplied, that they had 
3 | | : never 


cauſed there ſo much the more Jealouſy, as the Engh/s had never 


| hould never ſucceed in diſlodging M. de Foncaire from Niagara. 
* be permitted to have a Cabin in the ſame Place. Our 
« and you cannot hve together without diſturbing it: Fur - 


caire dwells here; he is a Child of the Nation; he enjoys 


' frightful. On one Side we ſee under our 


indeed; but which, in this Place, reſembles more a Torrent b 


ſpires a ſecret Horror. * 


Behind theſe wild and uninhabitable Mountains we fee a rich 
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never ceaſed to look 2 as one of their Children; that 
he might live in any Place, and that he might chuſe the Place 
that he judged moſt convenient. He required no more: He 
came directly here, fixed upon a Spot by the Side of. the River 
that terminates the Canton of the 7 /onnouthounns, and built a Ca- 
bin upon it. The News was ſoon carried to New Tori, and 


been able to obtain in any of the roquois Cantons what was now 
ted to the Sieur Foncaire, | 
They complained in a haughty Manner, and their Complaints 
The Engliſh op. Were ſupported by Preſents, which brought 
%e thi 2 6 ah M the other four Cantons into their Intereſt : 
8 z. But this ſignified nothing, becauſe the o- 
without Effect. quois Cantons are decent of each other, 
and very jealous of this Independence: It was therefore, ne- 
to gain the 7 /ornonthouans, and the Exgliſs left no Means 
untried for this Purpoſe ; but they ſoon perceived that they 


Then they reduced their Terms to this Requeſt, that at leaſt they 
and is in Peace, (ſaid the T7 ſonnonthouans to them) the French 
* thermore, (added they) it is of no Conſequence that M. de For- 


« his Right, and we have no Right to deprive him of it,” 
We muſt allow, 2 by " t ot is — * - Thing but a 
he or the public G at can engag 
en ep. 4 an Officer to live in a Country like this, Fe 
the Country of is impoſſible to ſee one more ſavage and 


Feet, and as it were in the Bottom of an Abyſs, a great River 


its Rapidity, and by the Whirlpools which a thouſand Rocks 
make in it, through which it has much Difficulty to find a Paſ- 
ſage, and by the Foam with which it is always covered. On 
the other Side, the View is covered by three Mountains ſet one 
upon another, the laſt of which loſes itſelf in the Clouds; and 
the Poets might well have ſaid, that it was in this Place the Ti- 
tans would have ſcaled Heaven. In ſhort, which Way ſoever 
you turn your Eyes, you do not diſcover any Thing but what in- 


It is true that we need not go far to ſee a great Change. 
Soil, magnificent Foreſts, pleaſant and fruitful Hills : We 


breathe a pure Air, and enjoy a temperate Climate, between two 
5 Lakes, 
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Lakes, the leaſt ca) of which is two hundred and fifty Leagues 
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in Compaſs. 
It appears to me, that if we had had the Precaution to have 
ſecured ourſelves early by a good Fortreſs, and by a moderate 
opling of a Poſt of this Importance, all the Forces of the 


Fre and the Engliſo joined together, would not be capable at 


this Time of driving us out of it, and that we ſhould be our- 


ſelves in a Condition to give Laws to the firſt, and to hinder the 
| ropes Part of the Savages from car ing their Peltry to the 


econd, as they do with 3 every Day. 
The Company which I found here with M. de Joncaire, was 
compoſed of the Baron 4% Longueil, the King's Lieutenant at 


Montreal, and the — * de Cawagnal, Son of the Marquis 4: 
- Paudreuil, the preſent 


overnor General of New France, and of 
M. de Senneville, Captain, and the Sieur de la Chauvignerie, En. 
fign, and the King's Interpreter for the /roquois Language. Theſe 
Gentlemen are going to negociate an Accommodation with the 


Canton of Onnontaguẽ, and had Orders to viſit the Settlement of 


M. 4% Joncaire, with which they were very well ſatisfied, The 
T/onnonthouans renewed to them the Promiſe they had made to ſup- 
port him. This was done in a Council; where M. 4% Joncaire, 
as I have been told, ſpoke with all the Senſe of the moſt ſenſible 
Frenchman, and with the moft ſublime 1roquezs Eloquence. | 

© The Night before their Departure, that is to /ay, the 24th, a 
WY. n. aner Miſſſague gave us an Entertainment which is 
hs Fi 90 1 f _ ſomething ſingular. He was quite naked when 
a — it began; and when we entered the Cabin 
of this Savage, we found a Fire lighted, near which a Man beat 
(fingingattheſame Time) upon a Kind of Drum : Another ſhook, 
without ceaſing his Chichikou, and ſung alſo. This laſted two 


Hours, till we were quite tired of it; for they ſaid always the 


ſame Thing, or rather they formed Sounds that were but half 
articulate, without any Variation. We begged of -the Maſter of 
the Cabin to put an End to this Prelude, and it was with much 


Reluctance he gave us this Mark of his Complaiſance. Then 


we ſaw appear {ive or fix Women; who placing themſelves Side 
by Side on the fame Line, as cloſe as they could to each other, 


with their Arms hanging down, ſung and danced, hat #s to ſay, 
without breaking the Line, they made ſome Steps in Cadence, 


ſometimes forward and ſometimes backward. When they had 
continued this about a Quarter of an Hour, they put out the 


: Fire, which alone gave Light to the Cabin; and then we ſaw 


nothing but a, Savage, who had in his Mguth a lighted Coal, 
and who danced. The Symphony of the Drum and the Chichi. 


houe 


(«) The Lake Ontario, The Lake Eric is three hundred Leagues in Compaſs 


\ 
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for the Relief of the fick Perſon. 
the ſame Kind, which comes from the ſame Source, and of 
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keut ſtill continued, The Women renewed from Time to Time 


their Dances and their Song. The Savage danced all the Time; 
but as he was only to be diſtinguiſhed by the faint Gloom of the 
lighted Coal which he had in his Mouth, he appeared like a 
Spectre, and made a horrible Sight. This Mixture of Dances, 


Songs, Inſtruments, and the Fire of the Coal which ſtill kept 


lighted, had ſomething odd and ſavage, which amuſed us for 
half an Hour ; after which we went out of the Cabin, but the 
Sport continued till Day-light. And this is all, Madam, that 
have ſeen of the Fire-Dance. I could never learn what paſſe 


the reſt of the Night. The Muſick, which I heard fill ſome ©. 


Time, was more tolerable at a Diſtance than near. The Con- 
traſt -of the Voices of the Men and Women, at a certain Di- 
ſtance, had an Effect that was pretty enough; and one may ſay, 
that if the Women Savages had a good Manner of ſinging, it 


would be a Pleaſure to hear them fing. 


I had a great Deſire to know — Man could hold a lighted 
4 Coal ſo lon in his Mouth, without burning 
55 ” Ys it, and without its being extinguiſhed ; but 
Subject. all that I could learn of it was, that the Sa- 
vages know a Plant which ſecures the Part that is rubbed with 


K. 


» 
2 


it from being burnt, and that they would never communicate 


the Knowledge of it to the Europeans, We know that Garlick 
and Onions will produce the ſame Effect, but then it is only for a 
ſhort Time (a). On the other Hand, how could this Coal conti- 


nue ſo long on Fire? However this may be, I remember to have 


read in the Letters of one of our antient Miſſionaries of Canada 
ſomething like this, and which he had from another Miſſionary 
who was a Witneſs thereof. This laſt ſhewed him one Day a 
Stone, which a Juggler had thrown into the Fire in his Preſence, 
and left it there till it was thoroughly heated; after which, 
growing, as it were furious, he took it between his Teeth, and 

ng it all the Way thus, he went to ſee a fick Perſon, whi- 


ther the Miſſionary followed him. Upon entering the Cabin, he ; 


threw the Stone upon the Ground; and the Miſſionary havin 
taken it up, he found printed in it the Marks of the Teeth 
the Savage, in whoſe Mouth he perceived no Marks of Burning, 
The Miſſionary does not ſay what the Jug ler did afterwards 
The eie is a Fact of 


which you may make what Judgment you pleaſe. 


(a) They ſay that the Leaf of the Plant of tte Anemony of Canata, 
though of a cauſtick Nature in itſelf, has this Virtue, ke, 
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A Huron Woman, after a Dream, real or imaginary, was taken 
. with a ſwimming of the Fad: and almoſt a 
able Story of @ 75 8 Contraction of the Sinews. As from 
2 9 the Beginning of this Diſtemper ſhe never 
EY Nept without a great Number of Dreams, 
which troubled her much, ſhe 3 there was ſome Myſtery in 
it, and took it into her Head that ſhe ſhould be cured by Means 


of a Feaſt; of which ſhe regulated herſelf the Ceremonies, ac- 


cording to what ſhe remembered, as ſtie ſaid, of what ſhe had 
een practiſed before. She defired that they would carry her 


directly to the Village where ſhe was born; and the Elders whom 


me acquainted with her Deſign, exhorted all the People toaccom- 
y her. In a Moment her Cabin was filled with People, who 
came to offer their Services: She accepted them, and inſtructed 


them what they were todo ; and immediately the ſtrongeſt put 


her into a Baſket, and carried her by Turns, ſinging with all their 
Strength. : . 7 Ws 85 a 

When it was known ſhe was near the Village, they aſſembled a 
great Council, and out of 1 they invited the Miſſionaries 
to it, who in vain did every Thing in their Power to diſſuade 
them from a Thing in which they had Reaſon to ſuſpe& there 
was as much e as Folly. They liſtened quietly to all 
they could ſay on this Subject; but when they had done ſpeak- 
ing, one of the Chiefs of the Council undertook to refute their 
Diſcourſe : He could not effect this; but ſetting aſide the Miſ. 


| fionaries, he exhorted all the People to acquit themſelves exact. 


of all that ſhould be ordered, and to maintain the antient Cuſ- 


toms. Whilſt. he was ſpeaking, two Meſſengers from the ſick 


Perſsn entered the Aſſembly, and brought News that ſhe would 
foon arrive; and defired, at her Requeſt, that they would ſend to 
meet her two Boys and two Girls, dreſſed in Robes and Necklaces, 
with ſuch Preſents as ſhe named ; adding, that ſhe would declare her 
Intentions to theſe four Perſons. All this was performed imme- 
diately; and a little Time after, the four young Perſons return'd 
with their Hands empty, and almoſt naked, the fick Woman 
having obliged them to give her every Thing, even to their 
Robes. In this Condition they entered into the Council, which 
was ſtill aſſembled, and there explained the Demands'of this Wo- 
man: They contained twenty-two Articles; amongſt which was 
a blue Coverlet, which was to be ſupplied by the Kiiffonaries ; 


and all theſe Things were to be delivered immediately: They 
tried all Means to obtain the Coverlet, but were conſtantly re- 
fuſed, and they were obliged to go without it. As ſoon as the 
fick Woman had received the other Preſents, ſhe entered the Val- 
lage, carried in the Manner as before. In the Evening a public 
Cryer gave Notice, by her Order, to keep Fires lighted m_—_— 

enn abins, 


et 
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Cabins, becauſe ſhe was to vifit them all; which ſhe did as ſoon 
as the Sun was ſet, ſupported by two Men, and followed by all 
the Village. She paſſed through the Midſt of all the Fires, her 
Feet and her being naked, and felt no Pain; whilſt her 
two Supporters, though they kept as far from the Fires as they 
poſſibly could, ſuffered much by them; for they were to lead her 
thus through more than three hundred Fires, As for the ſick 


Woman, never heard her complain but of Cold; and at 


the End of this Courſe, ſhe declared that ſhe found herſelf eaſed. 
The next Day, at Sun- riſe, they vegan, by her Order ftill, z 
Sort of Bacchanal, which laſted three Days: The firſt Day the 
People ran through all the Cabins, breakin and overſetting 
every Thing; and by Degrees, as the Noiſe and Hurly-burly en- 
creaſed, the fick Woman aſſured them that her Pains diminiſhed. 
The two next Days were gy wy og in going over all the 
Hearths ſhe had paſſed before; and in propoſing her Deſires in 
enigmatical Terms; they were to find them out by Gueſs, and 
accompliſh them directly. There were ſome of them horribly 
obſcene. The fourth Day the fick Woman made a ſecond Viſit to 
all the Cabins, but in a different Manner from the firft : She was 
in the Midſt of two Bands of Savages, who marched in a Row 
with aſadand languiſhing Air, and - a profound Silence: 'They 
ſuffered no Perſon to come in her Way; and thoſe who were at 
the Head of her Eſcort, took Care to drive all thoſe away that 
they met. As ſoon as the fick Woman was entered into a Cabin, 
they made her ſit down, and they placed themſelves round her: 
She ſighed, and gave an Account of her Sufferings in a very af- 
fecting Tone, and made them to underſtand that her perfect Cure 
depended on the Accompliſhmentof her Deſire, which ſhe did not 
explain, but they muſt gueſs: Every one did the beſt they could; 
but this Deſire was very complicated: It contained man 
Things : As they named any one, they were obliged to give 1t 
her, and in general ſhe never went out of a Cabin till ſhe had got 
every Thing in it, When ſhe ſaw that they could nat gueſs 
right, ſhe expreſſed herſelf more plainly ; and when they had 
gueſſed all, ſhe cauſed every Thing to be reftored which ſhe had 
received. Then they no longer doubted but that ſhe was cured. 
They made a Feaſt, which conſiſted in Cries, or rather frightful 


 Howlings, and in all Sorts of extravagant Actions. Laſtly, ſhe 


returned 'Thanks ; and the Hetter to ſhew her Acknowledgment, 
ſhe viſited a third Time al! the Cabins, but without any Cere- 
mony. g | | 


The Miffionary who was preſent at this ridiculous Scene ſays, 


that ſhe was not entirely cured, but was much better than be- 


fore: Nevertheleſs, a ſtrong and healthy Perſon would have 
been killed by this Ceremony. This Father took Care * ob- 
| 4 5 erve 


a * 
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ſerve to them, that her pretended Genius had promiſed het 2 
perfect Cure, and had not kept his Word. They replied, that 
in ſuch a great Number of Things n it was y 
difficult not to have omitted one. He expected that they would 
have inſiſted principally on the Refuſal of the Coverlet ; and in 
Fact they did juſt mention it; but they added, that after 
this Refuſal the Genius appeared to the ſick Woman, and aſſured 
her that this Incident ſhould not do her any Prejudice, be- 
cauſe as the French were not the natural Inhabitants of the 
Country, the Genii had no Power over them. hut to re- 
turn to my Journey. | 
When our 9 went away, I leaded. thoſe. frightful * 
: IT ountains I ſpoke of, to go to the famous 
OED -N 12 Fall of ban above — I was to em- 
f bark. This Journey 1s three Leagues : It 
was formerly five, becauſe they paſſed to the 
ether Side of the River; that is to ſay, to the Weſt, and they 
did not re-embark but at two Leagues above the Fall: But they 
have found on the Left, about half a Mile from this Cataract, a 
Bay where the Current is not perceiveable, and of Conſequence 
where one may embark without Danger, My firſt Care, at my Ar- 
rival, was to viſit the fineſt Caſcade perhaps in the World; but I 
directly found the Baron ge la Hontan was miſtaken, both as to its 
Height and its Form, in ſuch a Manner as to make me think he 
had never ſeen it. It is certain that if we meaſure its Height 
by the three Mountains which. we muſt firſt paſs over, there is 
not much to bate of the ſix hundred Feet which the Map of M. 
Deliſk gives it; who, without Doubt, did not advance this Pa- 
radox, but on the Credit of Baron 4e la Hontan and Father Hen- 
nepin. But after I arrived at the Top of the third Mountain, I 
.obſerved that in the Space of the three Leagues, which I travelled 
afterwards to this Fall of Water, cho' we muſt ſometimes aſcend, 
we deſcended ftill more; and this is what theſe Travellers 
do not ſeer> to have well conſidered. As we cannot approach 
the. Caſcade but by the Side, nor ſee it but in Profile, it is not 
eaſy to meaſure it with Inſtruments ; We tried to do it with a 
long Cord faſtened to a Pole; and after we had often tried this 
Way, we found the Depth but one hundred and fifteen, or one 
hundred and twenty Feet: But we could not be ſure that the Pole 
was not ſtopped by ſome Rock which juts out ; for although 
It was always drawn up wet, as alſo the End of the Cord to 
Which it was faſtened, this proves nothing, becauſe the Water 
. which falls from the Mountain rebounds very high in a Foam. 
As for myſelf, after I had viewed it from all the Places where 


gara. 


one may examine it moſt eaſily, I judged one could not give it 
leſs than one hundred and forty, or one hundred and fifty F ＋ 


V. 
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As to its Shape, it is in the Form of a Horſe-ſhoe, and about 
four hundred Paces in Circumference ; but exactly in the Mid- 
dle it is divided into two by a very narrow Iſland about half a 
Mile long, which comes to a Point here. But theſe two Parts: 
do ſoon unite again : That which was on my Side, and which is 
only ſeen in Profile, has ſeveral Points which jut out; but that 
which I ſaw in Front, a peared, to me very ſmooth. The Baron 
4 la Hontan adds to this a Torrent which comes from the 
Weſt; but if this was not invented by the Author, we muſt 
| fay that in the Time of the Snow's melting, the Waters come 
to diſcharge themſelves here by ſome Gutter. © . _ . 
You may very well ſuppoſe, Madam, that below this Fall the 
River is for a long Way affected by this rude Shock, and indeed 
it is not navigable but at three Leagues Diſtance, and exacti) at 
the Place where M. & Foncaire is ſituated. One would imagine 
it ſhould not be leſs navigable higher up, ſince the River falls 
| here erpendicularly in, ĩts i hea But beſides this Iſle, 
which divides it in two, ſeveral Shelves ſcattered here and there 
at the Sides of, and above this Iſland, much abate the Rapidity 
of the Current. It is nevertheleſs ſo ſtrong, notwithſtanding 
this, that ten or twelve Outaouais endeavouring one Day to croſs 
the Iſland, to ſhun ſome Troguois who purſued them, were carried 
away with th Current down the Precipice, in Spite of what- 
ever Struggles they could make to avoid it. ET 
I have been * Qt the F th ot are. * into 
Wee, tkis Current, are ki thereby, and that 
Pos + 1 the Savages ſettled in theſe Parts make an 
is Caſcade. Advantage of it; but I ſaw no ſuch Thing. 
have alſo been aſſured, hf the Birds that attempted to flyover 
it, were ſometimes drawn into the Vortex which was formed 
in the Air by the Violence of this Torrent; but I obſerved 
quite the contrary. I (aw ſome little Birds flyin phonts directly 
over the Fall, which came away without any Di culty. This 
Sheet of Water is received upon a Rock; and two Reaſons 
rſuade me that it has found here, or 2 has made here by 
ngth of Time, a Cavern which has ſome Depth. The firſt is, 
that the Noiſe it makes is very dead, and like Thunder at a Di- 
ſtance, It 1s ſcarcely ta be heard at M. de. Joncaire's Cabin, 
and perhaps alſo what one hears there, is the daſhing of 
the Water againſt the Rocks, which fill the Bed of the River up 
to this Place: And the rather, becauſe above the Cataract the 
Noiſe is not heard near ſo far. The ſecond Reaſon is, that no-: 
thing has ever re-appeared (as they ſay) of -all that has fallen 
into it, not even the Wreck of the 22 of the Outaouais I 
mentioned juſt now. However this may be, Quid gives us a 
Deſeription of ſuch 71 which he ſays is in the deli * | 
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ful Valley of Tempe. The Country about Niagara is far tro 
For thereſt, I perceived no Miſt over it, but from behind. A; | 
a Diſtance one would take it for Smoke; and it would deceive 
any Perſon : that fheuld come in b. of the Iſland, without 


- 


knowing before-hand that there is ſuch a ſurpriſing Cataract in 
this Place. The Soil of the three Leagues e travelled on 
Foot to come here, and which they call the Portage of Magara, 
does not appear good : It is alſo badly wooded ; and one can- 
not go ten Steps without walking upon an Ant-Hill, or without 
meeting with Rattle-Snakes.———1T believe, Madam, that 1 
told you that the Savages eat as a Dainty the. Fleſh, of theſe 
Re (Yer 3 and, in general, Serpents do not cauſe any Horror to 
thieks le : There 1s no Animal, the Form of which is oftener 
marked upon their Faces, and on other Parts of their Bodies, 
and they never hunt them but to eat. The Bones and the Skins 
of Serpents are alſo much uſed by the Jug lers and. Sorcerers 
to perform their Delufions, and they make themſelves Fillets and 
_ Girdles of their Skins. It is alſo true, that they have the Se- 
cret of 1 a or, to ſpeak more properly of be- 
numbing them; ſo that they take them alive, andle them, 
and put them in their Boſoms, without receiving any Hurt; 
and this helps to confirm the high Opinion theſe People have of 
them. ; . _ 5 a <6 » KY s > * 46s © | "RN 
I was going to cloſe this Letter, when I was informed that we 
| e e ſhould not depart To-morrow, as I expected. 
Rances of 4 > I muſt bear it with Patience, ys ae good 
March of the Uſe of the Time. I ſhall therefore proceed on 
rr the Article of the Wars of the Savages, 
LOT which will not be ſoon finiſhed. —As ſoon as 
all the Warriors are embarked, the Canoes at firſt go a little 
Way, and range themſelves cloſe together upon a Line: Then 
the Chief rifes up, and holding a Chichicou? in his Hand, he 
thünders out his Song of War; and his Soldiers anſwer him by a 
treble Ne, drawn with all their Strength from the Bottom of 
their Breaſts. The Elders and the Chibts of the Council who 
remain upon the Shore, exhort the Warriors to behave well, 
and eſpecially not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpriſed. Of all 
the Advice that can be Lies: to a Savage, this Js the moſt ne · 
_  ceſfary, and that of which in general he makes the leaſt Benefit, 


fa) Eftnemys Hæmoniæ prærupta quod undiq; claudit 
Sylva, — per quæ Wrede nos 
Effuſus Pindo ſpumoſis volvitur Undis. 17 1 
Deze laue gravi tenves agitantia ume, 
Nubila conducit, ee rgine ſylvas 


Impluit, & fonitu pluſqudam vicing Tatigat, © LES 
| ENT This 


This Exhortation does not interrupt the Chief, who continues 
ſinging. Laſtly, the Warriors conjure their Relations and Friends 
ot to forget them, Then ſending forth all together hideous 
Howlidga, they ſet off directly and row with ſuch Speed that 
are ſoon out of Sight. | | 


he Hurons and the Jrequais. do not uſe the Chichicont, but ? 


they give them to their Priſoners : $0 that theſe . 
which amongſt others is an Inſtrument of War, ſeem amongſ 
them to be a Mark of Slavery. The Warriors ſeldom make any 
ſhort Marches, eſpecially when the Troop is numerous. 


Hut on 
the other Hand, they take Preſages from every Thing; and th 


* 


Jug lers, whoſe Bofinefs it is to explain them, haſten or retard 


arches at their Pleaſure. Whilſt they are not in a ſuf, 


Qed Country, they take no Precaution, and frequently..one 


hall ſcarce find two or three Warriors together, each. taking 
his own Way to hunt; but how far ſpever they ſtray from the 
Route, they all return punctually to the Place, and at the Hour, 
appointed for their Rendezvous. WW 
They encamp a long 4 — 8 eee 
. leave before the Camp a large Space ſur 
2 f their encamp- rounded with Palifades, or rather a Sort of 
ing. | Lattice, on which they place their Marios, 
turned towards the Place they are going to. They invoke them 
for an Hour, and they do the ſame every Morning before they 


dec 
ſuppoſe that the Spirits take upon them to be Centinels, 
the Army ſleeps quietly under their ſuppoſed Safeguard. Expe- 
 rience does not undeceive theſe Barbarians, nor bring them out 
their preſumptuous Confidence. It has its Source in an In- 
nce and Lazineſs which nothing can . 1 ie n 
Every one is an Enemy in the Way of the Warriors; but ne- 
be, mating 22 


After this they think they have nothing to fear, Foe! | 
be- 


or any Parties nearly equal in Force of Peo+ 
7 er Par ties * whom they haye. no | Quarrel, th 
„ wake Friendſhip with each qther. If the. Al 


of: I 
the ſtrongeſt Party, or of that which took up Arms firſt, gixes 


ſome Scalps to the other, which they are always provided w 
for theſe Occaſions,” and ſays to him, Tou have dune pour 2 


a 
4 
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ht they make a great Feaſt, after 
a boſe 
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who have had any Dreams go from Fire to Fire, ſinging theit 
Song of Death, with which they intermix their Dreams in an 
enigmatical Manner. Every one racks his Brain to gueſs them, 
Le: if nobody can do it, thoſe who have dreamt are at Libert 
to return Home. This gives a fine Opportunity to Cowards, 
Then they make new Invocations to the Spirits; they animate 
each other more than ever to do Wonders; they - ſwear to aſſiſt 
each other, and then they renew their March: And if they 
came thither by Water, they quit their Canoes, which they 
hide very carefully. If every Thing was to be obſerved that is 
preſcribed on theſe Occaſions, it would be difficult to ſurpriſe 
a Party of War that is entered into an Enemy's Country. They 
ought to make no more Fires, no more Cries, nor hunt no 
more, nor even ſpeak to each other but by Signs: But theſe 
Laws are ill obſerved. Every Savage is born preſumptuous, and 
incapable of the leaſt Reſtraint. They ſeldom neglect, how- 
ever, to ſend out every Evening ſome Rangers, who employ two 
or three Hours in looking — the Country: If they have ſeen 


nothing, they go to ſleep quietly, and they leave the Guard 
of the Camp again to the Manitous. | 
As ſoon as they have diſcovered the Enemy, par / _ 7 a 
| "gp Party to reconnoitre them, and on their Re- 
Pu f oak Approaches port they hold a Council. "The Attack is 
3 generally made at Day-break. They ſup- 


ſe the Enemy is at this Time in their deepeſt Sleep, and all 
ight they lie on their Bellies, without ſtirring.” The Ap- 


proaches are made in the ſame Poſture, crawling on their Feet 


and Hands till they come to the Place: Then all riſe up, the 
Chief gives the Signal by a little Cry, to which all the 'Troop 


anſwers by real Howlings, and they make at the ſame Time 


their firſt Diſcharge : Then without giving the Enemy any Time 
to look abont, they fall upon them with their Clubs. In latter 
Times theſe . have fubſtituted little Hatchets, in the ſtead 
of theſe wooden Head - brealers, which they call by the ſame Name; 
fince which their Engagements are more bloody. When the 
Battle is over they take the Scalps of the dead and the dying; 


and they never think of making Priſoners till the Enemy makes 


\ - 
„ 


no more Reſiſtance. | N 4. | 

If they find the Enemy on their Guard, or too well intrenched, 
= retire if they have Time for it ; if not, they take the Reſo- 
tution to fight ſtoutly, and there is ſometimes much Blood ſhed 
on both Sides. The Attack of a Camp is the Image of Fury 


Itſelf; the barbarous Fierceneſs of the Conquerors, and the De- 


=— of the Vanquiſhed, who know what they muſt expe if 
ey fall into the Hands of their Enemies, produce on either 


Side ſuch Efforts as paſs all Deſcription. The Appearance of 


the Combatents all beſmeared with black and red, ſtill -= 
| | 1 
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creaſes the Horror of the Fight; and from this Pattern one 
might make a true Picture of Hell. When the Victory is ne 


longer doubtful, they directly diſpatch all thoſe whom it would 


be too troubleſome to carry away, and ſeek only to tire out the 
reſt they intend to make Priſoners. ROT! : 
The Savages are naturally intrepid, and notwithſtanding their 
brutal Fierceneſs, they yet preſerve in the midſt of Action much 
Coolneſs. Nevertheleſs they never fight in the Field but when they 
cannot avoid it. Their Reaſon is, that a Victory marked with the 
Blood of the Conquerors, is not properly a Victory, and that 
the Glory of a Chief conſiſts principally in bringing back all 
his People ſafe and ſound, I have been told, that when two 


Enemies that are acquainted meet in the Fight, there ſometimes 


paſſes between them Dialogues much like that of Homer's He- 
roes. I do not think this happens in the Height of the En- 
gement; but it may aw war in little Rencounters, or. per- 
ps before prong þ Brook, - or forcing . an Intrenchment, they 
ſay ſomething by Way of Defiance, or to call to Mind ſome ſu 
former Rencounter. _ _ - 2 ; | 
War is commonly. made by a Surprize, and it generally ſuc- 
Their Infti ceeds ; for as the Savages very frequently 
W e neglect the Precautions neceſſary to ſhun 
low the Mark of <> -; r 
their Enemies St Surpriſe, ſo are they active and ſkilful in 
. riſing. On the other Hand, theſe Peo- 
ple have a wonderful Talent, I might ſay an Inſtinct, to know 
if any Perſon has paſſed through any Place. On the ſhorteſt 
Graſs, on the hardeſt Ground, even upon Stones, they diſcover 
fe Traces, and by the Way they are turned, by the Shape of 
eir Feet, by the Manner they are ſeparated from each other, 
they diſtinguiſh, as they fay, the Footſteps of different Nations, 
and 


thoſe of Men from thoſe of Women. I thought a long 


Time that there was ſome Exaggeration in this Matter, but the 
Reports of thoſe who have lived among the Savages are ſo una- 
nimous herein, that I ſee no Room to doubt of their Sincerity : 
Till the Conquerors are.in a Country of Safety, they march 
Plrcautins 10 forward expeditiouſly ; and leſt the Wound- 
ſecure their Ritreat ed ſhould retard their Retreat, they carry them 
and. to keep their © by turns on Litters, or draw them in Sledges 
Nes. in Winter. When they re- enter their Canoes, 
„they make their Priſoners ſing, and they 
— the ſame Thing every Time they meet any Allies; an 
Honour which coſts them a Feaſt who receive it, and the un- 
fortunate Captives ſomething more than the Trouble of Sing- 
ing: For they invite the Allies to careſs them, and to care/s a 
Priſoner is to do him all the Miſchief they can deviſe, or to maim 
im in ſuch à Manner that he is lamed for ever. But * 4 
b b 0 forms 


us der havo loſt by ſomany Cries of Death. Itmmtdiate- 
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ſome Chiefs who take ſome Care of theſe Wretches, and do not 
fuffer them to be too much abuſed.” But nathing is equal to the 
Care they take to keep them, by Day they are tied by the Neck, 
and by the Arms to one of the Bars of the Canoe. When | 
by Land there is always one that holds them; and at Night 
they are 'firetched upon the Earth quite naked; ſome Cords. 
faſtened to P iquets, fixed in the Ground, keep their Legs, Arms, | 
and Necks fo confined that they cannot ſtir, and ſome long Cords: 
fo. confine their Hands and. Feet, in ſuch a- Manner that they 
cannot make the leaſt Motion without waking the Savages, who 
Ve upon theſe Cords, - RENT 5 | FR 
If among the Priſeners there are found any, who by their 
Wounds are not in a Condition of being carried away; they 
burn them directly; and as this is debe in the firſt Heat, and 
when they are often in Haſte to retreat, hey are for the. mf 
Fart quit at an eaſier Rate than the others, who are reſerved tor 
a lower Puniſhment; * JC. 
The Cuſtom among ſome Nations is, that — Chief of the 
_ victorious Party leaves ou the Field of Battle 
wt the ar - ths Fightilp Club, on which he had taken 
Ya favs of ther Care to trate the Mark of his Nation, that 
. of his Famify, and his Portrait; #bat 5; 1 
„an Oval, with all the Figures he had in his: Face, Others 
nt all theſe Marles on the Trunk of a Tree, or on a Piece of 
k, with Charcoal pounded and ribbed, mixed with ſome 
Colours. They add ſome Hieroglyphic Characters, by Means 
of: which thoſe who paſs by may know even the minuteſt Cir. 
eumſtances, not only of the Action, but alſo of the whole Tranſ-' 
actions of the Campaign. They know the Chief of the P 
All the Marks f bave mentioned: The Number of his Ex- 
oits by fo many Mats, that of his Soldiers by Lines; that of 
e Priſoners carried away by little Marmaſets placed on a Stick, 
or oh à Ch:Hicont ; that of the dead by human Figures without - 
Heads, with Differences to diſtinguiſh the Men, the Women, 
and the Children. But theſe Marks are not always ſet up near 
the Place where the Action happened, for when a Party is pur- 
fee, oy place them out of their Route, on Purpoſe to deceive 
/ / owe one IE 
When the Warriors are arrived at a certain Diſtance bene | 
. ny 6 Chief —— Neger of 
im their Victor. r * nnn * 2 
A ee his Approach. Among ſome Nations, as ſoon 
on 4 — the Meſſenger 23 — he _ 
varkous: Cries, which give a general Idea o principal 
of dew: and eg 5 the Campaign : He marks de Berber 
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1y the young People come out to hear the Particulars: Some- 
times the whole Tags comes out, but one alone addreſſes the 
Meſſenger, and learns from him the Detail of the News which 
he brings: As the Meſſenger relates a Fact the other repeats it 
aloud, turning towards thoſe who accompanied him, and they 
anſwer him by Acclamations or diſmal Cries, according as the 
News is mournful or pleaſing.  'The Meffenger. is then con- 
ducted to a Cabin, where the Elders. put to him the fame.Queſ- 
tions as before; after which a publick Crier, invites all. the 
young People to go to meet the Warriors, and the Women, to 
carry them Refreſhments, — In ſome Places they only think 
at firſt of mourning for thofe they have loſt. The Meſſenger 
makes only Cries of Death, 'They do not go. ta meet hy 
but. at his entering the Village he finds # the 1 
ſembled, he relates in a few Words all that has paſſed, then re- 
tires to his Cabin, where they carry him Food; and for ſome 


* MW Tine they do nothing bat mourn for the dead. 

d When this Time is expired, they make another Cry. to pro- 
L claim the Victory. Then every one, dries up his Tears, and 
t they think of nothing but rejoicing. Somet ng hs this is 
0 praiſed. at the Return of the Hunters: The Women who 
$ ſtayed in the Village go to meet them as ſoon as they are in- 
f formed of their Approach, and before they enquisg of the Sue- 
c cels of their Hunting, they infarm them, by, their Tears of the 
g Deaths that have happened ſince their Departure. To return ta- 
— the Warriors, the Moment when the Women join them, is pro- 
„ perly ſpeaking the Beginning of the Puniſhment of the Priſon. 
7 ers: And when ſome of them are intended to be adopted, which 
- is not allowed to be done by all Nations; their future Parents, 
f whom they take Care to kw of it, go and receive them. at a 
05 little, Diſtance, and conduct them to their Cabins by fame. 
t round-about Ways. In general the Captives are a long Time 
n, $0 ant of their Fate, and there are fo who eſcape the firſt” 
ar ury of the Women. : Wes Di 
Is. F744 ; $4 
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E E. T T.E R XV. 
The eff 1 of the Priſoners. ' The Triumph of the Warriqr, 
he Diſtribution of the Captives :* How they decide their. Fate, ard 
what follows after. With what Inhumanity -> treatztboſè who , 
| ere condemned to die: The Courage they ſew. The Negociations of 
 Mapau, At the Entrance of Lake Exe, May 27. 
1 Departed this Morning from the Fall of Magara, I had 
about ſeven Leagues to go to the Lake Erie, and I did it 
without any Trouble. We reckoned that we ſhould not lay here 
this Night; but whilſt my People rowed with all their Strength 
J have pretty well forwarded another Letter, and while they 
take a little Reſt I will finiſh it to give it to ſome Canadian; 
whom we met here, and wWho are going to Montreal. I take up 
my Recital where I left off laſt. "WEIR 22 
All the Priſoners that are deſtined to Death, and thoſe whoſe 
fate is not yet decided, are as I have already 
told You, Madam, abandoned to the Fury of 
rs * the Women, who go to meet the Warriors; 
8 and it is ſurpriſing that they reſiſt all the 
Evils they make them ſuffer. If any one, eſpecially, has loſt ei- 
ther her Son or her Huſband, or any other Perſon that was dear 
to her, tho';this Loſs had happened thirty Years before, ſhe is a 
Fury. She attacks the firſt who falls under her Hand; and one 
can ſcarcely imagine how far ſhe is tranſported with Rage: She has 
no Regardeither to Humanity or Decency, and every Wound ſhe 
ere im, one would expect him to fall dead at her Feet, if we 
did not know how ingenious theſe Barbarians are in prolonging 
the moſt unheard of Puniſhment : All the Night paſſes in this 
Manner in the Camp of the Warriors. | 
The next Day is the Day of the Triumph of the Warriors. The 
- Troquois, and ſome others, affect a great Model- 


* 3 ty and a ſtill greater Diſintereſtedneſs on theſe 
gens . © Occaſions. The Chiefs enter alone into the 


Village, without any Mark of Victory, keeping a profound Silence, 
and retire-to their Cabins, without ſhewing that they have the 
leaſt Pretenſion to the Priſoners, - Among other Nations the ſame 
Cuſtom is not obſerved: The Chief marches at the Head of 
his Troop with the Air of a Conqueror: His Lieutenant comes 
after him, and .a Crier goes before, who is _ 
. . 
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40 could devour them, and drink their B ' 
Time to Time they ſtop them: The People gather round them, 


: 1 
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the Death Cries. The Warriors follow by two and two, the 
Priſoners in the Midſt, crowned with Flowers, their Faces and 
Hair painted, holding a Stick in one Hand, and a Chichitaue in the 
other, their Bodies almoſt naked, their Arms tied above the Elbow 
with a Cord, the End of which is held by the Warriors, and 
they bug without ceaſing their Death Song to the Sound of the 
Chichikoues | | 8 5 
This Song has ſomething mournful and haughty at the ſame 
The „e Time; and the Captive has nothing of the 
hs P Boaſting? off Air of a Man who. ſuffers, and that is vans 
the Prijoners. © quiſhed. This is pretty near the Senſe of theſt 
Songs : © an brave and intrepid; I do not fear Death, nor any 
6 Kend of Tortures : Thoſe who fear them, are Card:; they art 
« Iſs than Womgn : Life is nothing to theſe that have Courage : May 
* my Entmies be confounded with Deſpair and Rage : Oh ! that 1 
to the lan Drop.” From 


and dance, and make the Priſoners dance: They ſeem to do it 
with a good Will; they relate the fineſt Actions of their Lives ; 
they name all thoſe they have killed or burnt ; and they make par- 
ticular Mention of thoſe for whom the People preſent are moſt gog. 


cerned. One would fay that they only ſeek to animate more and more 


againft them the Maſters of their Fate. In Fact, theſe Boaſtings 


make thoſe who hear them, quite furious, and they pay dear for | 


their Vanity : But by the Manner in which receive the moſt 

cruel Treatment, one would ſay that they take a Pleaſure in being 
tormented. ' x E 

Sometimes they oblige the Priſoners to run through two. Ranks of 

| ak Savages, armed with Stones and Sticks, who 

What they make fall upon them as if they would knock them 

then fuſfer at heir an the Head at the firit Blow ; yet it never 

Entrance into the happens that they kill them; ſo much Care do 


Village. they take, even when they ſeem to ſtrike at Ran- 


dom, and that their Hand is guided by Fury alone, not to touch 
any Part that would endanger Life: In this h every one has 2 
Right totorinentthem; they are indeed allow'd todefend ves 3 


but they would, if they were to attempt it, ſoon be overpower'd. 


As ſoon as they are arrived at the Village, they lead them from 
Cabin to Cabin, and every where they make them pay their Wel- 
come: In one Place they pull off one of their Nails, in another 


; they bite off one of | their ingers, or cut it off with a bad Knife, 


which cuts like a Saw : An old Man tears their Fleſh quite to the 
Bone: A Child with an Awl wounds them where he can: A Wo- 


man whips them without Mercy, till ſhe is ſo tired that ſhe cannot 


litt up her Hands: But none of the Warriors lay their Hands upon 


them, although they are ſtill their _— ; and no one can mutilate 


the 
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the Priſoners without their Leave, which they ſeldom grant: But 
this excepted, they have an entire Liberty to make them ſuffer; 
and if they lead them through ſeveral Villages, either of the ſame - 
Nation, or their Neighbours or Allies who have defired it, they 
are received every where in the ſame Manner. 
After theſe Preludes, they 1 about the eee, * the Cap. 
| 2-1... tives, and their Fate depends on thoſe to whom 
of = —— wy they are delivered. At the Riſing of the Coun- 
tives. cil, where they have conſulted of their Fate, 
a Crier invites all the People to come to an open Place, where the 
- Diſtribution is made without any Noiſe or Diſpute. The Wo- 
men who have loſt their Children or Huſbands in the War, general- 
ly receive the firſt Lot. In the next Place they fulfil the Promiſes 
made to thoſe who have given Collars, If there are not Captives 
enough for this Purpoſe, they ſupply the Want of them by Scalps ; 
with which thoſe who receive them, adorn themſelves on rejoicing 
Days; and at other Times they hang them up at the Doors of their 
Cabins. On the "contrary, if the Number of Priſoners exceeds 
that of the Claimants, they ſend the Overplus to the Villages of 
their Allies. A Chief is not replaced, but by a Chief, or by two 
Fr three ordinary Perſons, who are always burnt, although thoſe 
whom they replace had died of Diſeaſes. The /roque7s never fail to 
feet apart ſome of their Prifoners for the Publick, and theſe the 
Council diſpoſe of as they think proper: But the Mothers of Fa- 
milies may ſtill ſet aſide their Sentence, and are the Miſtreſſes of the 
Life and Death even of thoſe who have been condemned or abſolv- 
ed by the Council. | | | 
In ſome Nations the Warriors do not entirely _— themſelves 
8 of the Right of diſpoſing of their Captives ; 
* . ny and they to whom the Council give them, are 
JOE Os obliged to put them again inta their Hands, if 
they require it : -But they do it very ſeldom ; and when they do it, 
they are obliged to return the Pledges or Preſents received from thoſe 
Perſons. If, on their Arrival, they have declared their Intentions 
on this Subject, it is ſeldom oppoſed. In general, the greateſt 
Number of the Priſoners of War are condemned to Death, or 
to very hard Slavery, in which their Lives are never ſecure. Some are 
adopted; and from that Time their Condition differs in nothing 
from that of the Children of the Nation: They enter into all the 
Rights of thoſe whoſe Places they ſupply; and they often acquire 
. fo far the Spirit of the Nation of which they are become Members, 
that they make no Difficulty of going to War againſt their own Coun- 
trymen. The troquois would have ſcarcely ſupported themſelves hi- 
therto, but by this Policy. Having been at War many Years againſt 
all the other Nations, they would at preſent have been reduced 5 
| | 1 
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moſt to nothing, if they had not taken great Care to naturalize a 
Part of their Priſoners of War. ; 3 
It ſometimes happens, that inſtead of ſending into the other Vil- 
lages the Surplus of their Captives, they 2 them to private Per- 
ſons, who had not aſked for any; and, in this Caſe, either they are 
not ſo far Maſters of them, as not to be obliged to conſult the Chiefs 
of the Council how they ſhall diſpoſe of them; or elſe they are 
obliged to adopt them. In the firſt Caſe, he to whom they make a 
| Preſent of a Slave, ſends for him by one of his Family; then he 
faſtens him to the Door of his Cabin, and aſſembles the Chiefy of 
the Council; to whom he declares his Intentions, and aſks their Ad- 
vice. This Advice is generally agreeable to his Defire. In the ſe- 
cond Caſe, the Council, in giving the Priſoner to the Perſon they 
have determined on, ſay to him, It is a long Time we have been 
« deprived of ſuch a one, your Relation, or your Friend, who was 4 
“ Support of our Village.” Or elſe, We regret the Spirit of ſach 
«« a one whom you have loſt ; and who, by his Wiſdom, maintained 
„ the publick Tranquility: He muſt appear again this Day ; he 
« was too dear to us, and too precious to defer his Revival any 
« Jonger: We place him again on his Mat, in the Perſon of this 
„ Priſoner.” “ 5 | | — 
There are, nevertheleſs, ſome private Perſons that are in all Ap- 
pearance more confidered than others; to whom they make a Pre- 
ſent of a Captive, without any Conditions, and- with full Li- 
berty to do what they pleaſe with him: And then the Council 
expreſs themſelves in theſe Terms, when they put him in their 
Hands, This is to repair the Loſs of ſuch a one, and to cleanſe 
the Heart of his Father, of his Mother, of his Wife, and of his 
« Children, If you are either willing to make them drink the 
roth of this Fleſh, or that you had rather replace the Deceaſed 
on his Mat, in the Perſon of this Captive, you may diſpoſe of 


him as you pleaſe.” + | | 
EMO + e mult live; and the hing do, is to 
72 3 untie him. Then they warm ſome Water to 

N waſh him: They dreſs his Wounds, if he has 
any; and if they were even putrified, and full of "Worms, he is ſoon 
cured : They omit - nothing to make him forget his Sufferings, 
they make him eat, and clothe him decently. In a Word, they 


would not do more for one of their own Children, nor for him 
whom he raiſes from the Dead, this is their Exprefſion.------Some 
Days after, they make a Feaſt ; during which they ſolemnly give 
| him the Name of the Perſon whom he replaces, and whoſe Rights 

be not only acquires from that Time, but he lays himſelf alſo under 
the ſame Obligations. 5 | | 


; © A 
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- Amongſt the Harozs, and the frogaucis, thoſe Priſoners they intend 
Of theſe that are to burn, are ſometimes as well treated at fi 
75 * 1 7 and even till the Moment of their Execution, 
- | A as thoſe that have been adopted. It appears as 
if they were Victims which they fattened for the Sacrifice, and 
they are really a Sacrifice to the God of War. The only Differ- 
ence they make between theſe and the other, is, that they blacken 
their Faces all over: After this, they entertain them in the beſt 
Manner they are able : They always ſpeak kindly to them ; they 
ive them the Name of Sens, Brothers, or Nephewws, according to the 
Perſon whoſe Manes they are to appeaſe by their Death: They alſo 
ſometimes give them young Women, to ſerve them for Wives all the 
Time they have to live. But when they are informed of their Fate, 

they mult be well kept, to prevent their eſcaping. Therefore often- 
times this is concealed from them. | | 
When they have _ _— to 2 — n they 
. inform her every Thing ady for Execu. 
More doc hays tion, ſhe is no longer a Mother, ſhe is a Fury, 
Ol, race f who paſſes from the tendereſt Careſles to the 
1 en. greateſt Exceſs of Rage: She begins by invok- 
ing the Spirit of him ſhe deſires to revenge: Approach, (fays 
ſhe) you are going to be appeaſed ; I prepare a Feaſt for thee; 
“drink great Draughts of this Broth which is going to be poured 
out for thee; receive the Sacrifice I make to thee in facri - 
% ficing this Warrior; he ſhall be burnt, and put in the Ket- 
„ tle; they ſhall apply red-hot Hatchets to his Fleſh ; they ſhall 
6% pull off his Scalp ; they ſhall drink in his Skull: Make therefoe 
no mare Complaints; thou ſhalt be fully ſatisfied.”------ This 
Form of Speech, which is properly the Sentence of Death, varics 
much as ta the Terms; but for the Meaning, it is always much 
the ſame. Then a Cryer makes the Captive come out of the Cabin, 
and declares in a loud Voice the Intention of him or her to whom 
he belongs, and finiſhes by exhorting the young People to behave 

well: Another ſucceeds, who addreſſes him that is to ſuffer, and 
iays, © Brother, take C ourage ; thou art going to be burut : And 
he anſwers coolly, That is well, I give thee Thanks.” Immedi- 
ately there is a Cry made through the whole Village, and the Pri- 
ſoner is led to the Place of his ; ir > #akag For the moſt Part they 
tie him to a Poſt by the Hands and Feet; but in ſuch a Manner, 
that he can turn round it: But ſometimes, when the Execution is 
made in a Cabin from whence there is no Danger of his eſcaping, 
they let ham run from one End to the other. Before they begin to 
burn him, he ſings for the laſt Time his Death-Song.: Then he 
recites his Atchievements, and almoſt always in a Manner the moſt 
inſulting to thoſe he perceives around him. Then he exhorts them 


not to ſpare him, but to remember that he is a Man, and a Warrio:- 
| | Either 
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Either I am much miſtaken : Or, what ought moſt to ſurpriſe 
us in theſe tragical and barbarous Scenes, is not that the Suf. 
ſerer mould ſing aloud, that he ſhould inſult and defy his Execu- 
tioners, as they all generally do to the laſt Moment of their Breath 
for there is in this an Haughtineſs which elevates the Spirit, which 
tranſports it, which takes it off ſomething from the Thoughts + | 
its Sufferings, and which hinders. it alſo from ſhewing too m 
| Senfibility. ------- Moreover, the Motions they make, divert their 
Thoughts, take off the Edge of the Pain, and produce the ſame 
Effect, and ſomething more, than Cries and Tears. In ſhort, they 
that there are no Hopes of Mercy, and Deſpair gives Reſolution, 
and inſpires Boldneſs. F e 
But this Kind * . is not ſo general as many have 
1 ought : It is not unuſual to hear theſe po 
- * The Principle of Wretches .ſend forth Cries that are gears — 
the Barbarily hey piercing the hardeſt H but which h | 
exerciſe on theſe Oc- oT 7 AI eart; bu 1 ave no 
| other Effect, but to make Sport for the Actors, 
cafons. and the reſt that are preſent.--As to the Cauſes 
that ſhould produce in the Savages an Inhumanity, which we could 
never have believed Men to have been guilty of, I believe they ac« 
quired it by Degrees, and have been uſed to it inſenſibly by Cuſs 
tom; that a Deſire of ſeeing their Enemy behave meanly, the 
Inſults which the Sufferers not ceaſe to make to their Tor- 
mentors, the Deſire of Revenge, which is the reigning Paſſion of 
this People, and which they do not think ſufficiently glutted whilſt 
the Courage of thoſe who are the Object of it is not ſubdued, 
and laſtly Superſtition, have a great Share in it: For what Ex= - 
ceſſes are not produced by a falſe Zeal, guided by fo many 
Faffions. - | | al EY 
I ſhall not, Madam, relate the Particulars of all that paſſes 
in theſe horrible Executions : It would carry me too far; bes 
cauſe in this there is no Uniformity, nor any Rules but Caprice and 
Fury. Often there are as many Actors as Spectators; that is zo /ayy 
all the Inhabitants of the Village, Men, Women, and Children 
and every one does the worſt they can. There are only thoſe of the 
Cabin to which the Priſoner was delivered, that forbear to torment 
him; at leaft, this is the Practice of many Nations. Commonly 
they begin by burning the Feet, then the Legs; and thus go upwatds 
to the lead : And ſometimes they make the Puniſhment laſt a 
whole Week; as it happened to a Gentleman of Canada amongſt 
the Iroquois, They are the leaſt ſpared, who. having already been 
taken and adopted, or ſet at Liberty, are taken a ſecond Time. 
They look upon them as unnatural Children, or ungrateful Wretch= 
es, who have made War with their Parents and Benefactors, and 
' they ſhew them no Mercy. It happens ſometimes that the Sufferer, 
gen when he is not execvies im 4 Cabin, is #06 tied ang} js allowee 
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to defend himſelf ; which he does, much leſs in Hopes of ſaving 


his Life, than to revenge his Death before-hand, and to have the 
Glory of dying bravely. We have ſeen, on theſe Occaſions, how 
much Strength and Courage theſe Paſſions can inſpire. Here fol- 
lows an Inſtance, which is warranted by Eye-Witneſſes, who are 
worthy of Credit. | 


An Jroqueis, Captain of the Canton of Onneyoarh, choſe rather to 


expoſe himſelf to every Thing, than to diſgrace 
O Sk, of ©" himſelf by a Flight, which he judged of denge 
Caprain burnt by rous Conſequence to the young People that were 
75 127 Gs under his Command. He fought a long Time 
4 = like a Man who was reſolved to die with his 
Arms in his Hands; but the Huront, who oppoſed him, were 
reſolved to have him alive, and he was taken. Happily for him, and 
for thoſe who were taken with him, they were carried to a Village, 
where ſome Miſſionaries reſided, who were allowed full Liberty of 
diſcourſing with them. Theſe Fathers found them of a Docility 
which they looked upon as the Beginning of the Grace of their Con- 
verſion; they inſtructed them, and baptized them: They were all 
burnt a few Days after, and ſhewed even till Death a Reſolution, 
which the Savages are not yet acquainted with, and which even 
the Infidels attributed to the Virtue of the Sacraments. - 
The Orneyouth Captain nevertheleſs believed that he was ſtill 
allowed to do his Enemies all the Miſchief he could, and to put off 


his Death as much as poſſible. They made him get upon a Sort of 


Stage, where they began to burn him all over the Body without any 
Mercy, and he appeared at firſt as unconcerned as if he had felt no- 
thing ; but as he thought one of, his Companions that was tor- 
mented near him, ſhewed ſome Marks of Weakneſs, he ſhewed on 
this Account a great Uneafineſs, and omitted nothing that might en- 
courage him to ſuffer with Patience, by the Hope of the Happineſs 
they were going to enjoy in Heaven ; and he had the: Comfort to 
. Ge him die like a brave Man, and a Chriſtian. | 


Then all thoſe who had put the other to Death, fell again upon 


him with ſo much Fury, that one would have thought they were go- 


ing to tear him in Pieces. He did not appear to be at all moved at 
it, and they knew not any longer in what Part they could make him 
feel Pain; when one of his Tormentors cut the Skin of his Head 
all round, and pull'd it off with great Violence. The Pain made 
him drop down ſenſeleſs : They thought him dead, and all the 

People went away: A little Time after, he recovered from his 
Swoon ; and ſeeing no Perſon near him, but the dead Body of his 
Companion, he takes a Fire-brand in both his Hands, though they 
were al} overflead and burnt, re-calls his Tormentors, and de- 


Ges them to approach him. They were _—_— —— 2 
1 themſe YES, iome 


lation, they ſent forth horrid Cries, and » 
| | , with 


* 


1 a— =» ti. a * * 
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with burning Fire-brands, others with red-hot Irons, and fell upon 
him all together. He received them bravely, and made them re- 
treat. The Fire with which he was ſurrounded ſerved him for an 
Intrenchment, and he made. another with the Ladders that had 
been uſed to get upon the Scaffold ; and being thus fortified 1n 
his own Funeral Pile, now become the Theatre of his Valour, and 
armed with the Inſtraments of his Puniſhment, he was for ſome 
Time the Terror of a whole Village, no Body daring to approach 
a Man that was more than half burnt, and whoſe Blood flowed from 
all Parts of his = | | | 

A falſe Step which he made in ſtriving to ſhun a Fire-brand that 
was thrown at him, left him once more to the Mercy of his Tormen- 
tors: And I need not tell you that they made him pay dear for the 
Fright he had juſt before put them in. After they were tired with 


tormenting him, they threw him into the Midſt of a great Fire, and * 


left him there, thinking it ip. 495 for him ever to riſe up again. 
They were deceived ; they leaſt thought of it, they 22 
arm'd with Fire- brands, run towards the Village, as if he 
would ſet it on Fire. All the People were ſtruck with Terror, and 
no Perſon had the Courage to ſtop him: But as he came near the 
firſt Cabin, a Stick that was thrown between his Legs, threw him 
down, and they fell upon him before he could rife : They directly 
cut off his Hands and Feet, and then rolled him upon ſome burni 
Coals ; and laſtly, they threw him under the Trunk of a Tree that 
was burning. Then all the Village came round him, to enjoy the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing him burn. The Blood which flowed from him, 
almoſt.extinguiſhed the Fire ; and they were no longer afraid of his 
Efforts : But yet he made one more, which aſtoniſhed the boldeſt ; 
He crawled out upon his Elbows and Knees with a threatening Look 
and a Stoutneſs which drove away the neareſt ; more indeed from 
Aſtoniſhment, than Fear; for what Harm could he do them in 
this maimed Condition? Some Lime after, a Huron took him at 
an Advantage, and cut off his Head, DS | 
Nevertheleſs, Madam, if theſe People make War like Barba- 
The Skill of theſe rians, we mult allow that in their Treaties as. 
Puple in their Ne- Peace, and generally in all their Negotiations 
wh they diſcover a Dexterity, and a Nobleneſs 
n of Sentiments, which would do Honour ta 
the moſt poliſhed Nations. They have no Notion of making 
Conqueſts and extending their Dominions. Many Nations 
have no Domain properly ſo called, and thoſe wha have not 
wandered from their Country, and look upon themſelves as Maſ- 
ters of their Lands, are not ſo far jealous of them, as to be of- 
tended with any one who ſettles upon them, provided they give 
the Nation no Diſturbance. Therefore, in their Treaties, they 
conſider nothing but to make themſelves Allies againſt * 


* 


* 
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ful Enemies, to put an End to a War that is troubleſome to both 
Parties; or rather, to ſuſpend Hoſtilities: For I have already 
obſerved, that the Wars are perpetual that are between Nation 


and Nation; ſo that there is no depending upon a Treaty of 


Peace, ſo long as one of the two Parties can give any Jealou y to 
the other. All the Time they negociate, and before they enter 


into a Negociation, their principal Care is not to appear to make 


the firſt Steps, or at leaſt to perſuade their Enemy that it is nei. * 


ther throug Fear or Neceſſity that they do it: And this is ma. 


naged with the greateſt Dexterity. A Plenipatentiary does 
not abate any Thing of his Stiffneſs, when the Affairs of his 
Nation are in the worſt Condition ; and he often ſucceeds in. - 

erſuading thoſe he treats with, that it is their Intereſt to put an 
End to Hoſtilities, though they are Conquerors: He is under 
the greateſt 0 ara to employ all his Wit and Eloquence; 
for if his Propoſals are not approved of, he muſt take great Care 
to keep upon his Guard, It is not uncommon' that the Stroke 


. of a Hatchet is the only Anſwer they make him: He is not 
out of Danger, even when he has eſcaped the firſt Surpriſe : He 


maſt expect to be purſued, and burnt, if he is taken. And that 
fuch a Violence will be coloured with ſome Pretence as Re- 
priſals. This has re to ſome French among the Iroquois, 
to whom they were ſent by the Governor General : And during 


many Years, e OS who lived among theſe Barbarians, tho 


they were under the public Protection, and were in ſome Man- 
ner the common Agents of the Colony, found themſelves every 
Pay in Danger of being ſacrificed to a Revenge, or to be the 
Victims of an Intrigue of the Governors of New York. Laſtly, 
xt is ſurpriſing that theſe People, who never make War through 
Intereſt, and who carry their Diſintereſtedneſs to ſuch a Degree, 
that the Warriors do never burden themſelves with the Spoils of 
the Conquered, and never touch the Garments of the Dead ; and 
if they bring back any Booty, give it up to the firſt that will 
take it ; in a Word, who never take up Arms but for Glory, or 


do be re\ 3 of their Enemies : It is, I ſay, ſurpriſing to ſee 


them fo verſed as they are in the Arts of the moſt refined 


_ Policy, and to maintain Penſioners among their Enemies. They 


have alſo, in Reſpect to theſe Sort of Miniſters, a Cutom which 
appears at firſt View odd enough, which may nevertheleſs be 
looked upon as the Effect of a great Prudence: Which is, that 

y never rely upon the Advices they have from their Pen- 
ſioners, if they do not accompany them with ſome Preſents: 
They conceive, without Doubt, that to make it prudent to rely 


on ſuch Advices, it is neceflary that not only he Who gives them 


ſhould have nothing to hope for, but alſo that it ſhould coſt hin 
8. a ſomething 


4 


* Lad - 
* 


— w— — * 3 - 


tween two fine Meadows, we made a 


2 


| enething © give them, that the ſole Intereſt of the Public 
8 


mi 


px engage him to it, and that he ſhould not do it too 
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Deſcription of Lake Rein; Voyage to DRTROIT (the sraatt) 3 


A Projed of a Settlement in this Place * How it failed. The Com- | 


mandant of the Fort de PONTCHARTRAIN holds a Council, Whd on 
' what Occaſion. The Games of the Savages. |; 


f 
; 


MaDan, | Fort J. Pontchartrain at Detroit, June .. 


Departed the 27th from the Entrance of the Lake Eris, af- 
ter I had cloſed my laſt Letter, and though it was very late 


l went three Leagues that Day by the Favour of a good Wind, 
Deſcription of . orld ; The | 
- 5 Rout is to keep to the North Coaſt, and it 


and of the ſineſt Weather in the 
Lake En. is a hundred Leagues, From Magara, tak- 


ings the South, it is much more pleaſant, but longer 1 half. 
La : E 


e Erie is a hundred Leagues long from Eaſt to W 


Breadth from North to South is thirty, or thereabouts, The 


Name it bears is that of a Nation of the Hures La e ſettled 
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= 


on its Border, and which the Jroqueis have entirely ed. 


Eris means Cat, and the Frits are named in ſome Relations zhe 


Nation of the Cat. This Name comes probably from the = 
* y . L 
Some 


Number of theſe Animals that are found in this Obuntry : 

are bigger than our's, and their, Skins are much valued. 

modern Maps have given Lake Erie the Name of Conti; but this 
Name is diſuſed, as well as thoſe of Conde, Tracy, and Oran, 
formerly given to Lake Huron, the Upper Lake, and Lake Mz. 


( 


, chigan. e | | 
| The 28th I went nineteen Leagues, and found myſelf over 


againſt the Great River, which comes from 
Of ths norte the Eaſt, in forty-two Degrees fifteen Mi- 


. nutes. Nevertheleſs, the great Trees were 


made very little Way the 29th, and none at all the zoth. We 
embarked the next Day about Sun-riſe, and went forward apace. 
The firſt of June, being Vbit- Sunday, after Huus up a pretty 
River almoſt an Hour, which comes a t Way, and runs be- 
ortage about fixty Paces, 
to eſcape going round a W advances fiſteen Leagues 


not yet green. This 2 appeared to me very fine, We 


— — - . 
n * 
OO INS. 
" * 
29 6 
. 
. 
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into the Lake; they call it the Long Point: It is very ſandy, 
and produces naturally many Vines. The following Days | 
ſaw nothing remarkable ; but I coaſted a charming Country, 
that was hid from Time to Time by ſome diſagreeable Skreens, 
but of little Depth. In every Place where I landed, I was in. 
chanted with the Beauty and Variety of a * bounded 
by the fineſt Foreſts in the World: Beſides this, Water-Fowl 
ſwarmed every where: I cannot ſay there is ſuch Plenty of Game 
in the Woods; but I know that on the South Side there are vaſt 
Herds of wild Cattle. | 8 1 
If one always travelled, as I did then, with a clear Sky, and 
The Phaſure'of * charming Climate, on a Water as bright as 
75 N the fineſt Fountain, and were to meet every 
ye Fourniys- where with ſafe and pleaſant Encampings, 
where one might find all Manner of Game at little Coſt, breath- 
ing at one's Eaſe a pure Air, and enjoying the Sight of the fineſt 
Countries, one would be tempted to travel-all one's Life. It 
putme in Mind of thoſe antient Patriarchs who had no fixed Abode, 
dwelt under Tents, were in ſome Manner Maſters of all the Coun- 
tries they travelled over, and peaceably enjoyed. all their Produc- 
tions, without having the Trouble which is unavoidable in the 
Poſſeſſion of a real Domain. How many Oaks repreſented to 
me that of Mamrs? How many Fountains made me remember 
that of Jacob? Every Day a new Situation of my own chuſing ; 
a neat and convenient Houſe ſet up and furniſhed with Neceſ- 
ſaries in a Quarter of an Hour, ſpread with Flowers always 
frefh, on a fine green Carpet; and on every Side plain and natu- 


ral Beauties, which Art had not altered; and which it cannot 


imitate, If theſe Pleaſures ſuffer ſome Interruption, either by 
bad Weather, or ſome unforeſeen Accident, they are the more 
reliſned when they re-appear. 88 

If Thad a Mind to moralize I ſhould add, theſe: Alternatives of 
Pleaſures and Diſappointments, which I have ſooften experienced 


*% 


ſince I have been travelling, are very proper to make us ſenſible that 


= | Conſequence how eaſy is it, and how many Opportunities have we 


there is no Kind of Life more capable of repreſenting to us con- 
tinually that we are only on the Earth like Pilgrims ; -and that 
we can only uſe, as in paſſing, the Goods of this World; that a 
Man wants but few Things; and that we ought to take with 
Patience the Misfortunes that * in our Journey, ſince they 
paſs away equally, and with the ſame Celerity. In ſhort, how 
many Things in travelling make us ſenſible of the Dependence 
in which we live upon Divine Providence, which does not make 
Uſe of, for this Mixture of good and evil, Mens Paſſions, but the 
Viciflitude of the , Seaſons which we may foreſee, and of the 
Caprice of the Elements, which we may expect of Courſe.” Of 


to 
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to merit by our Dependence on, and Reſignation to the Will of God? 
They ſay commonly that long Voyages do not make People re- 
ligious; but nothing one would think ſhould: be more capable of 
making them ſo, than the Scenes they go through. 2 
The fourth we were ſtopped a good Part of the Day on a Point 
- Of the chit which runs three Leagues North and South, 
„aud which they call Pointe Pele (Bald Point) - 
and red C * It is, notwithſtanding, pretty well wooded 
on the Weſt Side; but on the Eaſt it is only a ſandy Soil, with 
red Cedars, pretty ſmall, and in no great Number. The 
white Cedar is of more Uſe than the red, whoſe Wood is 
brittle, and of which they can only make ſmall Goods. They 
ſay here that Women with Child ſhould not uſe it for Buſks. 
The Leaves of this Cedar have no Smell, but the Wood has: 
This is quite the contrary of the white Cedar.----There are 
many Bears in this Country, and laſt Winter they killed on the 
Point Pelie alone above four hundred. Ws «FA ( 
The fifth, about four o'Clock in the Afternoon, we perceived 
SA Bo Land to the South, and two little- Iſlands 
vat De. which are near it? They call them the Ie 
8 des Serpent a Sonnettes ( Ratile-Snake Iſlands); 
and it is ſaid they are ſo full of them, that they infect the Air. 
We entered into the Strait an Hour before-Sun ſet, and we paſſed * 
the Night under a very fine Iſland, called J% des Bois Blanc 
White Wood).. From the Long Point to the Strait, the Courſe 18 
near Weſt ; from the Entrance of the Strait to the Iſle Sr. Claire, 
which is five or fix Leagues, and from thence to Lake Huron, it 
is a little Eaſt by South: So that all the Strait, which is thirty-two 
Leagues long, 1s between forty-two Degrees twelve or fifteen 
Minutes, and forty-three and half North Latitude. Above the 
Iſle of &. Claire the Strait grows wider, and forms a Lake, which 
has received its Name from the Iſland, or has given its own' 
5 It is about ſix Leagues long, and as many wide in ſme 
„ | | > 23 60, 2; 8 
They ſay this is _ fineſt ry of Canada, on eons 0 | 
4 | judge of it by Appearances, Nature has 
N * denied it nothing that can render a Country 
OO beautiful: Hills, Meadows, Fields, fine ; 
Woods of Timber Trees, Braoks, Fountains, and Rivers, and 
all theſe of ſuch a 2 Quality, and ſo happily intermixed, that 
one could ſcarce deſire any Thing more. The Lands are not 
equally good for all Sorts of Grain; but the greateſt Part are 
ſu riſingly fertile, and I have - ſeen ſome that have produced 
Wheat eight Years together wikhout being manured. How- 
ever, they are all for ſomething. The Iſles ſeem to haye 
been placed on Purpoſe to ** the Eye. The Rivers 2 
. 2 the 
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3 j 5 (4) They have at length given tliem- one for fome Years paſt; 
===» Fl. Ws g F ; 


| 4 9 it 18 true, 
4 ands are mixed with Sand, and that in the neighbouring Foreſts 


4b 
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, the Lakes are full of Fiſh; the Air pure, and the Climate tem- 


| 4 preate, and very healthy. 


Before we arrive at the firſt Fort, which is on the left Hand, 
Of the Saves; League below the Iſle of Sz. Claire, there 
. fltbd war * are on the ſame Side two pretty populous 
= Villages, and which are very near each o- 
a ther. The firſt is inhabited by ſome Ten- 
nontates Hurons, the ſame, who, after having a long Time wan- 
dered from Place to Place, fixed themſelves firſt at the Fall of 
St. Mary, and afterwards at Michillimatinac. The fecond is in- 
habited by ſome Pouteouatamis. On the Right, a little higher, 
there is a third Village of Oztaouais, the inſeparable Companions 
of the Hurons, fince the Iroquois obliged them both to abandon 
their Country, There are no Chriftians among them, and if there 
are any among the Poutcouatamis, they are few in Number. The 


: 
: 


fay that they chuſe to have none; but this is only the Choice of 


F "T7 . ll Cloifien;, "bat they have ug Miſicuaries : They 


E: | | . ſome of the Chiefs, who have not much Religion, and who 
EF Hindertheothers from being heard, who have along Time deſired 
to have one. (a 


11 is a long Time fince the Situation, ſtill more than the Beauty 


of the Strait, has made us wiſh for a conſiderable Settlement 
here: It was pretty well begun fifteen Years ago, but ſome 
| which are kept ſecret, have reduced it very low, 
| Thoſe who did not favour it faid, firſt, that it brought the 
; Peltry of the North too near the Engliſß, who ſelling their Mer- 
cChandizes to the Savages cheaper than our's, would draw! all the 
Trade to New York. Second, that the Lands of the Strait are not 

„that the Surface to the Depth of nine or ten Inches is 


, ; only Sand, and under this Sand there is a Clay ſo ſtiff, that Water 
„cannot penetrate it; whence it happens that the Plains and the 


inner Parts of the Woods, are always covered with Water, and 


chat you ſee in them only little Oaks badly grown, and hard | 
| 


Walnut- Trees; and that the Trees ſtanding always in the Wa- 
ter, their Fruit —_ very late. But to theſe Reaſons they re- 
in the Environs of Fort Pontchartrain the 


' there are ſome Bottoms that are almoſt always full of Water. 
| Nevertheleſs, theſe very Lands have yielded Wheat eighteen 
\ Years together without ——— and one need not £0 
far to find ſome that are excellent. As for the Woods, with- 
out going far from the Fort, IJ have ſeen ſome in my Walks, 

hich are no ways inferior to our fineſt Foreſts. | & | 


| 


As 
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As to what they ſay, that in making a Settlement at the 
Streight, we ſhould bring the Fur Trade of the North nearer to 
the Eugliſß; there is no Perfon in Cauada who does not own that 
we ſhall never ſucceed in adoring the Savages from carrying 
their Merchandize to them, in whatſoever Place we make our Set- 
tlements, and whatever Precautions we take, if they do not find * 
the ſame Advantages with us as they find at New York, —I could 
ſay many Things to you, Madam, on this Subject; but theſe 
Diſcuſſions would carry me too far. We will talk of this ſome: 
Day at our Leiſure. 1 | 
The 7th of June, which was the Day after my Arrival at the 
ee Fort, M. de Toxti, who is the Commandant, 
, Mee, aſſembled the Chiefs of the three Villages I 
27 — ro have before mentioned, to communicate to 
> wh, * them the Orders he had juſt received from the 
nn, Marquis de Yaudreuil, They heard him pa- 
tiently, without interrupting him; and when he had finiſhed, 
the Huron Orator told him in few Words, that they were going 
to deliberate on what he had propoſed to them, and they — 
return him an Anſwer in a ſhort Time. —It is the Cuſtom of 
theſe People, never to give an Anſwer directly, when it concerns 
a Matter of ſome Importance. Two Days after, they re · aſ- 
ſembled in a greater Number at the Commandant's, who defired 
me to be preſent at this Council with the Officers of the Garri- 
ſon. Saſterarſi, who is called by our Fresch People, the King of 
de Hurons, and who is actually the hereditary Chief of the 74. 
onnontatex, who are the true Hurons, was preſent that Day: But 
as he is ſtill under Age, he only came for Form: His Uncle, 
who governs for him, and who is called the Regent, was Spokel- 
man, as being the Orator of the Nation: And the Honour of 
ſpeaking for all, is commonly given by Preference to the Hurons, ' 
when there are any in a Council. At the firſt Sight of theſe A. 
ſemblies, one is apt to form a mean Idea of them.— Imagine 
that you ſee, Madam, a Dozen of Savages almolt naked, their 
Hair ſet in as many different Forms, and all ridiculous ; ſome 
with lac'd Hats on, and every one a Pipe in his Mouth, and look- 
ing like People that have no Thought at all. It is much if any 
one om a Word in a Quarter of an Hour, and if they anſwer 
him by ſo much as a Monolyllable : Neither is there any Marks of 
Diſtinction, nor Precedency in their Seats. But we are quite of 
another Opinion, when we ſee the Reſult of their Deliberations. 
Two Points were conſidered here, which the Governor had 
much at Heart. The firſt was, to make the three Villages be 
contented without any more Brandy, the Sale of which had been 
entirely prohibited by the Council of the Marine. The fecond 
was, to engage all the Nations do unite with the Zraxch to da- 


* 


+ The Rejult of 


but they could hardly truſt the 
- having re-united them, to help them to extirpate the common 
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ſtroy the Outagamis, commonly called Jes Rynards, (the Foxes), 
whom they had pardoned ſome Years. before, and who were be. 
ginning to commit- the ſame Outrages as before. M. a+ Tonti at 

rſt repeated in few Words, by his Interpreter, what he had 
more fully explained in the firſt Aſſembly ; and the Huron Orator 
zeplied in the Name of the three Villages: He made no Intro. 
duction, but went directly to the Bufineſs in Hand: He ſpoke a 
long Time, and leiſurely, topping at every Article, to give the 
Interpreter Time to explain in French what he had before ſpoken 


* 


in his own Language. His Air, the Sound of his Voice, and 


his Action, though he made no Geſtures, appeared to me to have 
ſomething noble and engaging; and it is certain tha: what he 
ſaid, muſt have been very eloquent ; ſince from the Mouth of 
the Interpreter, who was an ordinary Perſon, deprived of all the 
Ornaments of the Language, we were all charmed with it. 1 
muſt own alſo, that if he had ſpoken two Hours, I ſhould not 


- have been tired a Moment. Another Proof that the Beauties 


of his Diſcourſe did not come from the Interpreter, 1s, that this 
Man' would never have dared to have ſaid of himſelf all he 
faid tous. I was even a little ſurpriſed that he had Courage to 

eat ſo faithfully, as he did, certain Matters which mult be 
diſpleaſing to the Commandant.—When the Huron had done 
ſpeaking, Oranguice the Chief and Orator of the Pouteouatamis, 
expreſſed in few Words, and very ingeniouſly, all that the firſt 


| had Explained more at Length, and ended in the fame Manner, 


The Outaouais did not ſpeak, and appeared to approve of what 


the dthers had ſpoken. 


The Concluſion was, that the French, if they pleaſed, might 
refuſe to ſell any more Brandy to the Savages ; 

1 that they would have done very well if they 
. had never ſold them any; and nothing could 

be imagined more forcible than what the Huron Orator ſaid in 
expoſing the Diſorders occaſioned by this Liquor, and the Injury 
it has done to all the Savage Nations. The moſt zealous Miſ- 
fionary. could not have ſaid more. But he added, that they were 
now ſo accuſtomed to it, that they codfd not live without it; 
from whence it was eaſy to judge, that if they could not have it 
of the French, they would apply to the Exgliſh. As to what 
concerned the War of the Outagamis, he declared, that nothing 
could be reſolved on but in a general Council of all the Nations 
who acknowledge Ononthio (a) for their Father; that they 
would, without Doubt, acknowledge the Neceſſity of this War, 
French a ſecond Time; who 


y 


5 (a) This is the Name the Savages give the Governor-General, | | 
Fe OR 8 Enemy, 


* s 
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Enemy, had granted him Peace without conſulting their Allies, 


who could never diſcover the Reaſons of ſuch a Conduct. 


The next Day I went to viſit the two Savage Villages which 


are near the Fort; and 1 went firſt to the 
In what Tem- Hurons. I found all the Matrons, = 


fer the Author whom was the Great Grandmother of S$afterat 
1 70 MY much afflicted to ſee themſelves fo 5 5 
eien (the privedof Spiritual Helps. Many Things which 
treight.) 1 heard at the ſame Time, confirmed me in 
the Opinion I had before entertained, that ſome private Intereſts 
were the only Obſtacles to the Deſires of theſe good Chriftians. 


It is to be hoped that the laſt Orders of the Council of the Ma- 
rine will remove theſe Oppoſitions. M. de Toni aſſured me that 


he was going to labour at it effeQually 60. | 

Thoſe who conducted me to this Village aſſured me, that 
without the Hurons, the other Savages would be ſtarved. This 
is certainly not the Fault of the Land they poſſeſs : With very 
little Cultivation it would yield them Neceſſaries: Fiſhing 
alone would ſupply.a good Part, and this requires little Labour. 


But ſince they have got a Reliſh for Brandy, they think of no- 


thing but heaping up Skins, that they may have wherewithal 
to get drunk. The Hurons, more laborious, of more Fore- 


ſight, and more uſed to cultivate the Earth, act with greater 
Prudence, and by, their Labour are in a Condition not only to 
ſubſiſt without any Help, but alſo to feed others; but this indeed 4 


they will not do without ſome Recompence ; for amongſt their 
good Qualities we muſt not reckon Diſintereſtedneſs. f 


J was ſtill better received by the Infidel Pouteovatamis, than by 5 


His Reception by o L e. Hurons. Theſe Savages are the 
Hy of a very mild Diſpoſition, and were always 
re our Friends. Their Chief, Ozanguice, treated 
me with a Politeneſs which gave me as good an Opinion of his: 
Underſtanding, as the Speech which he made in the Council: 
He is really a Man of Merit, and entirely in our Intereſt. 


en of Canada They are moreover + 


As I returned through a Quarter of the Huren Village, I faw | 


a Company of theſe Savages, who appeared very eaper- at Play. 
| drew near, and ſaw they were playing at the Game of rhe 


Di. This is the Game of which theſe People are fondeſt. At 


this they ſometimes loſe their Reſt, and in ſome Meaſure their 
Reaſon, At this-Game they hazard all they poſſeſs, and many 


do not leave off till "they are almoſt ſtripped quite naked, and 
till they have loſt all they have in their Cabins. Some have 


(%) The Hurons of the Streight have at laſt obtained a Miſſionary, who has 


revived among them their former Fervor. 
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been known to ſtake their Liberty for a Time, which fully 
roves their Paſſion for this Game ; for there are no Men in the 
World more jcalous of their Liberty than the Savages, 
The Game of the Diſh, which they alſo call the Game of te 
little Bones, is only play'd by two Perſons : 


The Game of Each has fix or eight little Bones, which a | 


the Diſh, or of | . 
2 firſt I took for Apricot Stones; they are of 
nde Bones. that Shape and Biomed : But u 18 
them cloſely, I perceived that they had ſix unequal Surfaces, the 
two principal of which are painted, one Black, and the other 
White, inclining to Yellow. They make them jump up, by 
ſtriking the Ground, or the Table, with a round and hollow Diſh, 
which contains them, and which they twirl round firſt. When 
they have no Diſh, they throw the Bones up in the Air with their 
Hands : If in falling they come all of one Colour, he who plays 
wins five : The Game is forty up, and they ſubtra& the Num- 
bers gained by the adverſe Party. Five Bones of the ſame Co- 
Jour win but one for the firſt Time, but the ſecond Time they 
win the Game: A leſs Number wins nothing. 
He that wins the Game, continues playing: The Loſer gives 
his Place to another, who is named by the Markers of his Side; 
for they makeParties at firſt, and often the whole Village is con- 
cern'din the Game: Oftentimes alſo one Village plays againſt 
another, Each Party chuſes a Marker; but he withdraws when he 


_ pleaſes, which never happens, but when his Party loſes, At 


every Throw, eſpecially if it happens to be deciſive, they make 
great Shouts. The Players appear like 1 and 
the Spectators are not more calm. They all 

Contortions, talk to the Bones, load the Spirits of the adverſe 
Party with Imprecations, and the whole Village echoes with 
Howlings, 7 all this does not recover their Luck, the 


Loſers may put off the Party till next Day: It coſts them only 


a ſmall Treat to the Company. 
- Then they prepare to return to the Engagement, Each in- 
vokes his Genius, and throws ſome Tobacco in the Fire to his 
Honour. They aſk him above all Things for lucky Dreams. 
As ſoon as Day appears, they go again to Play; but if the 
Lofers fancy that the Goods in their Cabins made them un- 
lucky, the firſt Thing they do is to change them all. The great 
Parties commonly laſt five or fix Days, and often continue all 
Night. In the mean Time, as all the Perſons preſent; at leaſt 
thoſe who are concerned in the Game, are in an Agitation that 
deprives them of Reaſon, as oy quarrel and fight, which ne- 
ver happens among the Savages but on theſe Occaſions, and in 
Prunkenneſs, one may judge, if when they have done playing 
they do not want Reſt. ee F 


e a thouſand 


8 fy Ss Rn. dt *r þ 


e 
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It happens ſometimes that, theſe Parties of Play are made b. 
tiods Uſ Order of the Phyſician, or at the Requeſt o 
Superft eons Ce the Sick. There needs no more for this 
of this con . Purpoſe. than a Dream of one or the other 
the Cure Difiem-" his Dream is always taken for the Order of 
be. I ſome Spirit; and then they prepare them 
ſelves for Play with a great deal of Care. They aſſemble for ſeve- 
ral Nights to try, and to ſee who has the luckieſt Hand. They 
conſult. their Genii, they faſt, the married Perſons obſerve Con- 


tinence; and all to obtain a favourable Dream. Every Morn- 


ing they relate what Dreams they have had, and of all the 65 
Things they have dreamt of, which they think lucky ; and they * 

make a Collection of all, and put them into little _ which they 
carry about with them; and if any one has the Reputation of 
being lucky, that zs, in the Opinion of theſe People, of having a 
familiar Spirit more powerful, or more inclined to-do Gd, 
they never fail to make him keep near him who holds the Din: 
They even go a great Way ſometimes to fetch him; and if 
through Age, or any Infirmity, he cannot walk, they will carry 


him on their Shoulders. 


They have often preſſed the Miffionaries to be preſent at theſe 


Games, as they believe their Guardian Genir” are the moſt _ 
werful. It 1 one Day in a Huron Village, that a fick : 
erſon having 
Game of the Diſh, and appointed a Village at ſome Diſtance 
from the ſick Perſon's, to play at. She immediatelyſent to aſe 
Leave of the Chief of the Village: It was 2 They 
played; and when they had done playing, the fick Perfon gave 
a great many Thanks to the Players for having cured her, as ſhe _ 
ſaid. But there was nothing of Truth in all this: On the con- 
trary, ſhe was worſe ; but one muſt always appear fatisfied, 
even when there is the deaſt Cauſe to be-ſfo, "ow 0 » 
The ill Humour of this Woman and her Relations fell upon 
the Miſſionaries, who had refuſed to aſſiſt at the Game, notwith- 
ſtanding all the Importunities they uſed to engage them: And 
in their Anger for the little Complaiſance they-ſhewed on this 
Occaſion, they told them, by Way of Reproach, that ſince their 
Arrival in this Country, the Genii of the Savages had loſt their 
Power. Theſe Fathers did not fail to take Advantage of this 
Confeſſion, to make theſe Infidels ſenſible of the Weakneſs of 
their Deities, and of the Superiority of the God of the CH 
iant. But beſides that on theſe Occaſions it is rare that they 
are well enough diſpoſed to hear Reaſon, theſe Barbarians re. 
ply coldly, ** You have your Gods, and we have our's : *Tis a 
* Misfortune for us that * not ſo powerful as oct 
a The 


nt for a Juggler, this Quack preſcribed the -_ . 
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The Strait is one of the Countries 'of Canada where Bo. 
daniſt might make the moſt Diſcoveries. I have already ob- 
ſerved, that all Canada produces a great many Simples which 
have great Virtues. There is no Doubt thatsthe Snow contri: 
butes greatly to it: But there is in this Place a Variety of Soil; 
which, 28 to the Mildneſs of the Climate, and the Liberty 
which the Sun has to warm the Earth more than in other Places, 
becauſe the Country is more open, gives Room to believe that 
the Plants have more Virtue here than in any other Place. 
One of my Canoe Men lately proved the Force of a Plant, 
Of the Flea- which we meet with every where; and the 
Plant, and its ZK Knowledge of which is very neceſſary for 
Flant, and its A Travellers; not for its good Qualities, for 1 
al.,. aerxer yet heard it had any, but becauſe we 
cannot take too much Care to ſhun it. They call it the Fla: 
Flame; but this Name does not. ſufficiently expreſs the Effects it 
produces. Its Effects are more or leſs ſenſible, according to the 
CTonſtitution of thoſe who touch it. There are ſome Perſons on 
whom it has no Effect at all; but others, only by looking on it, 
are ſeized with a violent Fever, which laſts above fifteen Days, 
d which 'is accompanied with a very troubleſome Itch on the 
ands, and a great Itching all over the Body. It has an Effet 


_ 


ears all over like a er. Some have been known to have 
oft the Uſe of their Hands by it. We know no other Remedy 
for it as yet but Patience. After ſome Time all the Symptoms 


ere grow alſo in the Strait Lemon - Trees in the natural 
l Soil, the Fruit of which have the Shape and 
Pp 2 Colour of thoſe of Pertugal, but they are 
of ET Sp: imaller, and of a flat Taſte. They are ex. 
cellent in Conſerve. The Root of this Tree is à deadly and 
very ſubtile Poiſon, and at the fame Time a fovereign Antidote 
againſt the Bite of Serpents. It muſt be pounded, and N 
directly to the Wound. This Remedy takes Effect inſtantly, 
and never fails. On both Sides the Strait the Country, as they 
ay preſerves all its Beauty for about ten Leagues within Land; 
er which they find fewer Fruit-Trees, and not fo-many Mea- 
dows. But at the End of five or fix Leagues, inclining towards 
the Lake E7/# to the South Weſt, one ſees vaſt Meadows which 
extend above a hundred Leagues every Way, and which feed a 
prodigious. Number of thoſe Cattle which I have already mention- 
FE | am, &c. 


on others only when x Leper, it, and then the Party affected ap. 
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Parious Remarks on the CharaSer, Cuflans, and Government of the 


| MaDan, 8 A DaTroir (the STRAIT), June 14. | 
FTER I had cloſed my laſt Letter, and — wb L 


Perſon who was going down to Qgebec, I 
to continye my ps ag res RIS ot NIE 


tlio none] ay» 


but I did not 4 2 and by the Want of Precaution in my Cen- 
ductors, I am returned here to Fort Pontchartrain, where I fear I 


ſhall be obliged to ſtay yet ſeveral Days. Theſe are le iy 
ments which we muſt — with the Canadian Travellers, 
are never in Haſte, and are very negligent in taking their 
ſures, But as we muſt make = bars of every Thing, I ſha 


take Advantage of this Delay to entertain you with the 
'5 3. * Tof 2 


Government of the Sava Behaviour 15 public Af. 
fairs. By this Know you will be better able to judge of 


what I hall have Occaſion to ſay to you bereafter ; but I ſhall 
not ſpeak very lar aka: on this Subject: Firſt, becauſe the Whole 


is not very intere Secondly, becauſe I will write nothing 


2 bat what is ſupported by good by good Teſtimony, and it js _ 


to had Perſons w Sincerity 1s = un ſuſpectod 


leaſt of Exaggeration z or who ma 1 | 
given Credit too too gh ly toall they heard 2 *. who have e Diers : 
in à right View, which requires : 


t 
nent enough to take Things 
Acquaintance with "it. the Country, and the Inhabitants. 
tf ſay nothing of m my own- on this Article, and this will 
vent me from fe a regu] D Optra 6} — 
it will not be difficult for you to collect and make a 
Whole of the Remar 2 1 * 
rs, according as LG them. 
It muſt be acknowledged, 22 the ern 
| our es, the more we diſcover 
The Savage: of them ſome valuable s. The chief 


_ are MN? part of the Princi which regu- 
rpg r their Conduct, the general * by 


hee ci- elves, and the Bot- 
— Nations. — u of def Character, have nothing which 


2 barbarous. Furthermore, the Ideas, though quite con- 
d, which they have retained of a firſt Bein ang 3 — Traces, tho? 


almoſt effaced, of a — 
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have rendered formerly to this Supreme Deity ; and the faint 
Marks, which we obſerve, even in their moſt indifferent Actions 
of the antient Belief; and the primitive Religion, may bring 
them more eaſily than we think, into the Way of Truth, I 
make their Converſion to Chri/tianity to be more eaſily effected 
than that of more civilized Nations. In Fact, we learn from 
Experience, that Policy, Knowledge, and Maxims of State, create 
in the laſt an Attachment and a Prejudice for their falſe Belief, 
which all the Skill, and all the Zeal of the Labourers of the 
Goſpel have much Pains to overcome. So that there is Need 
of Grace acting more powerfully on enlightened Infidels, who 
are almoſt always blinded by their Preſumption, than on thoſe 
255 ue have nothing to . to it but a very limited Know: 
Ge: A i „„ 
. The preateſ Part of the People of this Continent have a Kind 
n. of Ariſtocratic Government, which varies al. 
r Covern. * moſt to Infinity. For altho* each Village has 
-X.3 its Chief, who is independent of all the o- 
__ thers of the ſame Nation, and on whom his 
Subjects depend in very few Things; nevertheleſs,” no Affair of 
any Importance is concluded without the Advice of the Elders. 
Towards Acadia the Sachems were more abſolute, and it does not 
appear that they were obliged as the Chiefs are in almoſt all 
other Places, to beſtow Bounties on private Perſons. On the 
. contrary, they received à Kind of Tribute from their Subjects, 
and by no Means thought it a Part of their Grandeur to reſerve 
nothing for themſelves. + But there is Reaſon to think that 
the Diſperſion of theſe Savages of Acadia, and perhaps alſo their 
Intercourſe with the French, have occaſioned many Changes in 
their old Form of Government, concerning which Leſcarbot and 
3 are the only Authors Who have given us any Parti- 
Culars. 6 | 81 T5 48; t6 \ 
Many Nations have each three Families, or principal Tribes, 
Dee as antient, in all Probability, as their Ori- 
2 If the Nathons in- — They are nevertheleſs derived from the 
70 Trib | ſame Stock, ànd there is one, who is looked 
3 upon as the ft, which has a Sort of Pre- 


eminence over the two others, who ſtile thoſe of this Tribe Bro- 


| Yhers, whereas between themſelves they ſtile each other Conf.. 
Theſe Tribes are mixed, without being confounded, each has 
Its diſtinct Chief in every Village; and in the Affairs which con- 


cern the whole Nation, theſe Chiefs aſſemble to deliberate 


thereon. Each Tribe bears the Name of ſome Animal, and the 
whole Nation has alſo one, whoſe Name they take, and whole 
Figure is their Mark, or, as one may ſay, their Coat of Arms. 
They ſign Treaties no otherwiſe than hy tracing. theſe Figures 


* 
« AS 


were then at Michillimatinac, have put for their Mark 


Election of the 


: 
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on it, unleſs ſome particular Reaſons make them ſubſtitute 
others. 3.1 1:41 —_ 2,0 | WL» thy. 8 99 9 ; 
Thus the Huron Nation is the Nation of the Porcupine. Its 
arſt Tribe bears the Name of the Bear, or of the RocwBuck. Au- 
thors differ about this. The two others have taken for their 
Animals, the JF and the Tortoiſe, In ſhort, each Village has 
alſo its own Animal ; and probably it is this Variety which has 
occaſioned ſo many Miſtakes in the Authors of Relations. Fur- 
thermore, it is proper to obſerve, that beſides theſe Diſtinctions 
of Nations, Tribes, and Villages, by Animals, there are yet 
others which are founded upon ſome Cuſtom, or on ſome 
particular Event. For Inſtance, the Tronnontatez Hurans, who - 
are of the firſt Tribe, commonly call themſelves the Nation of 
Tobacco; and we have a Treaty, in which theſe = 0. who 

ze Figure 
ef a Beaver Ph 


The ſroquois Nation have the ſame Animals as the Huron; 'of 


., which it appears to be a Colony; yet with 

2 — Te. this Difference, that the Family of the Tor- 
Chiefs. = _toiſeis divided into two, which they call the 
„ Ferrat and the lk Tortoiſe. The Chief of 
each Family bears the Name of it, and in public Tranſactions 


_— 


they never give him any other. It is the ſame in Reſpect to the 


Chief of the Nation, and of each Village. But befides this 
Name, which is; as I may ſay, only a Repreſentation, they have 


another which diſtinguiſhes them more particularly, and which 


is, as it were, a Title of Honour. Thus one is called rh moſt 
zoble, another the mot antient, &c. Laſtly, they have a third 
Name which is perſonal ; but Tan apt to think that this is only 
uſed among the Nations, where the Rank of Chief is hereditary. 

The conferring or giving theſe Titles, is always performed 
with great Ceremony. The new Chief, or if he is too young, 
he who repreſents him, muſt make a Feaſt and give Preſents,. 
ſpeak the Elogium of his Predeceſſor, and ſing his Song. But 
there are ſome perſonal Nantes fo famous, that no one dares to 
aſſume them; or which, at leaſt, remain a long Time before 
they are re-aſſumed : When they do it, they call it, raiſing from 


the Dead the Perſon who formerly had that Name. 


In the North, and in all Places where the Algonquin Language 
, * . . x . „ 8: | 

07 the Succe/- prevails, the Dignity of -hief 1s- ele ve 5 | 
fon ad > abs all the Ceremony of the Election and In- 
bane ſtallation conſiſts in Feaſts, accompanied with 


Dances and Songs? The Chief elected 
„ | never filly to make the Panegyrick of him 
whoſe Place he takes, and to invoke his Genius. Amongſt the 
Hurons, where this -Dignity is hereditary, the Succeſſion is _ 
| 7 22 Re, g | | tin | 
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inued- by the Woman's Side; fo that at the Death of the 
hief, it is not his Son that ſucceeds him, but his Siſter's Son . 
or, in Caſe of Failure of ſuch, the neareſt Relation by the Fe. 
male Line. If a whole Branch happens to be extinct, the 
obleſt Waves, of 1 Tribe chuſes the Perſon the likes beſt, and 
They muſt be of = Age fit to overn. — 1 2 hereditary 

of ief is not © 1 they chuſe a Regen 
Of their Power. who has all the > but.who — 
t in the Name of the Minor. In general, theſe Chiefs do not 
receive any great Marks of Reſpect; and if they are always 
pre it 15 becauſe they know how far their Commands will 
ave. Force. It is true alſo, that they entreat or propoſe, rather 

than command, and that they never exceed the — of the 
little Authority they have. Thus it is Reaſon that governs; 
and the Government is the more effeQtual, as the Obedience is 
more voluntary, and that there is no Fear of its degenerating 
inte Tyranny. 5 5250 
Beſides this, every Family has a Right to chuſe themſelves 
of the A a Counſellor, or an Aſſiſtant to the Chief, 
7 1 who is to watch over their Intereſts, and 
r without whoſe Advice the Chief can under- 
Aller . take nothing. Theſe Counſellors are eſpe- 
cially obliged to take Care of the public Treaſuxe, and it 
belongs to them to direct how it is to = employed, The firſt 
| Reception of them into this Office, is in a \ "ag Council“; but 
1ey do not give Notice of this to their Allies, as they do in the 
lection or Inſtallation of a Chief. In the Huron Nations, the 
Women name the Counſellors, and they often, chuſe Perſons of 


their own Sex. . N 
This Body of Counſellors, or Aſſiſtants, is the firſt of all: 
W be „The ſecond is that of the Elders; that is ts 
Or the 0 , eg. of all who have attained the Age of 
2 wy | ogg 3 ug > never learn exactly — 
is is. The laſt is that of the Warriors: It ehends 
all 2 are able to hear Arms, e From * = at = 
Head the Chief of the Nation, or of the Village; but he m 
have diſtinguiſhed himſelf firſt by ſome brave Action, otherwiſe 
he is obliged to ſerve as a Subaltern ;. that is to /ay, as a com- 
— Soldier, for there is no other Rank in the Armies of the 
Areas Party may indeed have ſeveral Chiefs, becauſe they 
Of the Wa give this Title to all thoſe who have ever 
Obi * commanded ; but they are not the leſs ſub- 
1 ject to the Commander of the Party, a Kind 


of General without Character, without real Aufhority, who can 


* 
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neither reward nor puniſh, whoſe Soldiers may leave him When 
they pleaſe, without his having a Right to fay any Thing to 
them on that Account, and who nevertheleſs is ſcarce ever con- 
tradicted. So true is it, that amongſt Men who govern them 
ſelves by Reaſon, and are 23 bi Honour and a Zeal for 
their Country, Independence does not deftroy Subordinationz 
and that a free and voluntary Obedience is generally the moſt ts 
be depended on. For the reſt, the Qualities required ia a War 
Chief, are to be fortunate, brave, and diſintereſted. Tt is not 
ſtrange, that they ſhould obey without Difficulty a Man in hom 
theſe three Characters are known to be united. 1 er 

The Women have the Authority among all the :Peo- 
: ple of the Huron Language, if we except th 
Mlb. 7 £ — Canton of Ong, where ich | 


ternate between the - Sexes. But if this is 


Nan. «their Law, their PraQice is ſeldom. coriform= 
able to it. In Reality, the Men acquaint the Women only with 
what they pleaſe to let them know, and an important Affair ts 
ſeldom communicatei to them, though all is tranſacted in their 
Name, and the Chiefs are only their Lĩieutenane. 

What I told you, Madam, of the Great Grandmother of the 
hereditary Chief of the Hurons of the Strait, who could ne- 
ver obtain a Mrffionary for her Village, is a good Proof that the 
real Authority of the Women is confined do very .narrow; Liz 
mits; yet I have been - aſſured, that they deliberate fifſt gi 
what is — — the Council, and afterwards they give 
Reſult of their Deliberation to the Chiefs, who make a Report 
of it to the general Council, eompoſed of the Elders + "But it 
ſeems very probable, that all this is done for Form, and with the 
Reſtrictions I have mentioned. The Warriors conſult Al 
among themſelves on every Thing in their Department, but the 
can conclude nothing of Importance, or that concerns the Nax 
tion or the Village. Every Thing muſt be examined and de- 
termined in the Council of the Elders, Who give the nal De- 


It muſt nn they proceed in theſe) 8 
ad „ with ſuch Prudence; Maturity, Ability, ;and 
ew of I will alſo ſay, for the moſt Part, ſuch Pro- 
une, dity, as would have done *Hononr do the 
Areopagus of Anbeus, and the Senate of Nome, in the-moſt flou⸗ 
nihing Times of thoſe Republies. The Reaſon. is, that they 


conclude-nothing haſtily, and that the ſtrong Paſſions which — 
made ſuch Alterations in the Syſtems of olicy, even amongſt 
Chriſtians, have not yet prevailed in theſe Savages over the Pub- 
lie Good, The Parties concerned do not "fail to employ ſecret 
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one would ſcarce believe could enter into the Thoughts of fuck 
Barbarians. It is alſo true, that they poſſeſs, in the higheſt De: 
gree, the great Art of concealing their Proceedings, For the 
moſt Part, the Glory of the Nation, and the Motives of Ho- 
nour, are the chief Springs of all their Undertakings. What 
we cannot excuſe in them, is, that generally they place all their 
Honour in revenging themſelves, and give no Bounds to their 
Revenge: A Fault which Chri/tianty alone can throughly re- 
form, and which all our Politeneſs and our Religion does not 
always correct. | 5 N | 
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Each Tribe has it oe in every 22 and there are few 
8 ut theſe Orators who have a Right to ſpeak 
of Orgy. in the public Councils, and 1 0 at 

_ Afemblies. Thep always ſpeak well, and to the Pyrpoſe, Be. 

*  fides that natural Eloquence, which none of thoſe who have been 
acquainted with them will diſpute, they have a perfect Know- 

| his of the Intereſts of thoſe who employ them, and a Dexte- 
rity in placing their Rights in the faireſt Light, that nothing 
can exceed. On ſome Occaſions, the Women have an Orator, 
who ſpeaks in their Name, and as if he was ſolely their Interpre- 
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One would W ou we WhO wa may ſay have no Poſ- 
8 eſſions, either public or private, and who 
of ee have no Ambition to extend themſelves, 
of theſe * - ſhould have very few Things to adjuſt with 
each other. But the Spirit of Man, naturally reſtleſs, cannot 
remain without Action, and is ingenious in finding itſelf Em- 
ployment. This is certain, that our Savages negotiate continu- 
ally, and have always ſome Affair on the Carpet. There are 
ſome Treaties to conclude, or to renew, Offers of Service, mu- 
' tual Civilities, Alliances they court, Invitations to join in 
making War, Condolences on the Death of a Chief, or of 
ſome conſiderable Perſon. All this is done with a Dignity, an 
Attention, I will even venture to ſay with an Ability, _ 
of the moſt important Affairs: And they are ſometimes more ſa 
than they ſeem to be; for thoſe they depute for theſe Purpoſes, 
have almoſt always ſome ſecret Inſtructions, and the apparent 
Motive of their Deputation is only a Vail that hides another of 
meren. 5 5 
The Lroguois Nation has for the two laſt Ages made the greateſt 
The Polch of Figure in Canada. By their Succeſſes in 
obs Tye _—_ War they have gained over the greateſt Part 
e „of the other Nations a Superiority, which 
none of them at preſent are in a Condition to diſpute; and 
from a peaceable Nation, as they were formerly, they are be- 
come very reſtleſs and intriguing, But nothing bas n 
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more to render them formidable, than the Advantage of thei 


Situation; which they ſoon diſcoyered, and knew very well 
how to take Advantage of it, Placed between iis ind the 4: Fe 
A, they ſoon conceived that both Nations wou pe obliged 
court them; and it is certain that the principal Attewfioh of 
both Colonies, ſince their Settlement, 2s been to gain them of 
at leaſt to engage them to remain neuter : Being perfoaded of 
their Part, that if one of theſe Nations ſtiould prevail over the 
other, they ſhould ſoon be oppreſſed, they Have ford the Se- 
cret to balance their Succeſſes ; and if we confides that 411 their 
Forces joined together have never amounted to more than five 
or fix thouſand Arens Men, and that long ago they were di- 
miniſhed above half, one muſt acknowledge that they could not, 
with ſo ſmall a Power, have ſupported themſelves 2s they have 
done, but by great Skill and Addrefs, © © 
As to what relates to private Perſons, and the particular Con- 

OF thi Geben, Cerns of the Villages, theſe are reduced to 4 
* 45 Fa very ſmall Compaſs, and are ſoon decided. 

of The Authority of the Chiefs does nor ex- 

logs _ . +» tend, or very rarely extends, ſo far; and 
nerally thoſe who have any Reputation, are employed only for 
the Public. A fingle Affair, however trifling it may be, is 4 
long Time under Deliberation. Every Thang is treated of 
with a great deal Circumſpection, and 3 is decided 
till they have heard every one who defires it. If they 7 
made a Preſent under Hand to an Elder, to ſecure his Vote, 
they are ſure to obtain it when the Preſent is accepted. It was 
ſcarce ever heard that a Savage failed in an Engagement of this 
Kind; but he does not take it eaſily, and he never receives with 
both nds. The young People enter early into the Know- 
ledge of Buſineſs, which renders them ſerious and mature in — | 
Age in which we are yet Children: This intereſts them in the 
Public Good from their early Youth, and inſpires them with an 
Emulation, which is. cheriſhed with great Care, and from whick 
there is Reaſon to expect the greateſt Things. 1 

The greateſt Defect of this Government, is, that there is no 

The Dogger, Puniſhment for Crimes among theſe People. 
the Geber ume, Indeed this Defect has not the ſame Confe- 
wo 2 uences here, which it would have with us: 
The great Spring of our Paſſions, and the principal Source of 
the Diſorders which moſt diſturb civil Society, Sat ir te fay, 
Self-Intereſt, having ſrarce any Power over People, who never 
2 of laying op Rickes, and who take little Thought for the 

ow | 


They may alſs juſlly be reproached with their Manner or 
bringing up their Children. They know not what it is to chat” 


% 
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tiſe them: Whilſt they are little, they ſay they have no Reaſon. 
and the Savages are 25 of the Opinica, that Puniſhment "Sg 
motes Underſtanding. When they are old enough to reafon 
they ſay that they are Maſters of their own Actions, and that 
they are accountable to no Perſon for them. They- carry theſe 
two Maxims ſo far, as ts ſuffer themſelves to be ill uſed b 
drunken People, without defending themſelves, for Fear of 
ting them. If you endeavour to ſhew them the Folly of this 

Conduct, they ſay, Why ſhould we hurt them? They know wi 
«what they do. 5 

In a Word, theſe Americans are entirely convinced that Man is 
born free, that no Power on Earth has any Right to make any 
* againſt his Liberty, and that nothing can make him 
Amends for its Loſs. We have even had much Pains to unde. 
ceive thoſe converted to Chriſtianity on this Head, and to make 
them underſtand, that in Conſequence of the Corruption of our 
Nature, which is the Effect of Sin, an unreſtrained Liberty of 
doing Evil differs little from a Sort of Neceſſity of committing 
it, conſidering the Strength of the Inclination, which carries us 
to it; and that the Law which reſtrains us, brings us nearer to 
our firſt Liberty, in ſeeming to deprive us of it. Happily for 
them, Experience does not make them feel 14 many material 

Articles all the Force of this Bias, which produces in other 
Countries ſo many Crimes. Their Knowledge being more con- 
| fined than our's, their Deſires are ſtill more ſo. Being uſed 
only to the fimple Neceſſaries of Life, which Providence haz 
ſufficiently provided for them, they have ſcarce any Idea of Su- 


perfluity. | 
| After all, this Toleration, and this Impunity, 1s a great Dif- 
order. There is alſo another, in the Defect of Subordination, 
which appears in the Public, and ftill more ſo in Domeſtic Con- 
cerns, where every one does what he pleafes ; where the Father, 
Mother, and Children, often live like People met together by 
Chance, and who are bound by no Obligations to each other; 
wheft"the young People treat of the Affairs of the Family with- 
out communicating any Thing of it to their Parents, no more 
than if they were Strangers; where the Children are brought 
up in an entire Independence, and where they accuſtom them- 
ſelves early not to hearken either to the Voice of Nature, or th 

moſt indiſpenſable Duties of Society. | | 
_ Ff in the Nations that are moſt prudently governed, and which 
are reſtrained by the Reins of a moſt holy Religion, we ſtill ſee 
ſome of thoſe Monſters which are a Diſgrace to Human Nature, 
they at leaſt create Horror, and the Laws ſuppreſs them : But 
what is only the Crime of a private Perſon, when it is attended 
with Puniſhment, becomes the Crime of the Nation that leaves 
; : 3 | nt 
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it unpuniſhed, as even Parricide itſelf is among the Savages 
Were it ſtill more uncommon than it is, this Impunity is a Blog 
which, nothing can efface, and which appears entirely barbg. 


rous. There are, however, in all this, ſome n which 
ſuch 1s the Spirit 


T ſhall mention preſently ; but, in general, 
that prevell among our Savages. | 
T 


ey are not only perſuaded that a Perſon who is not in his 


Jes right Senſes is not to be reprehended, or at 
Wit lea not. to be puniſhed ; but they imagi 
an WH e ,  alfo, that it is unworthy of a Man to d Fend 
ml 1 himſelf againſt a Woman or a Child; but it 
l. is always underſtood, where there is no Dan- 
ger of Life, or of being maimed; yet in this Caſe, if it is 
ſible 
— to Mis Cabin, if he is drunk, (and they often counterfeit 
Drunkenneſs when they intend to commit ſuch Actions) all the 
Conſequence is, that they pity and weep for the Dead. It is a 
Misfortune, (they ſay). the Murderer knew not what he did. 


f he did itin cool Blood, they readily conclude that he had 
ood Reaſons for coming to this Extremity : If it is plain he 


ad none, it belongs to thoſe of his Cabin, as the only Perſons 
concerned, to puniſh him: They may put him to Death, but 
ſeldom do it; and if they do, it is without any Form of 
— ; ſo that his Death has leſs the Appearance of a lawful 
Puniſhment than the Revenge of a private Perſon. Sometimes 
a Chief will be glad of the Opportunity to get rid of a bad 
Subject. In a Word, the Crime is not puniſhed in a Manner 


that ſatisfies Juſtice, and which eſtabliſhes the public: Peace 


and Safety. 5 | | | 

An Aſſaſſination which affects ſeveral Cabins, would al- 
always have bad Conſequences. Oftentimes there needs no 
more to. ſet a whole Village in a Flame, and even a whole Na- 
tion: For which Reaſon, on theſe Occaſions, the Council of the 
Elders negle& no Means to reconcile the Parties betimes ; and 
if they ſucceed, it is commonly the Public who make the Pre- 
ſents, and take all the Meaſures to appeaſe the Family offended. 
The ſpeedy Puniſhment of the Guilty, would at once put an End 


to the Affair; and if the Relations of the Dead can get the 
Murderer in their Power, they may puniſh him as they pleaſe ; 


but the People of his Cabin think it is not for their Honour to 


ſacrifice him; and often the Village, or the Nation, does not | 


think it proper to conſtrain them to do it. 
I haye read in a Letter of Father Brebeuf, who lived 2 
3 the Huron, that they uſed to puniſh Murder 
puniſhed Murder in this Manner. They laid the dead, Body 
ein. . N at the Top of a Cabis, and the 


b z Murderer 


hey get away. But if a W kills another belong- 


* 


Mourderer was obliged 
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to remain ſeveral Days together, and to 


| * "receiye all that dropt from the Carcaſe, not only on himſelf, but 


-alſo on his Food, which they ſet by him; unleſs by a canſider. 
able Preſent to the Cabin of the Deceaſed, he obtained the Fa. 
vour of having his Pood freed from this Poiſon ; but the Miſ. 
fionary does not ſay, whether this was done by public 7 | 
Wee whether it was only done by —_ Repriſal by the 
Perſons concerned, when they could get the Murderer in their 
'Power. However this may be, the moſt common Means uſed 
by the Savages to make Amends to the Relations of a Perſon 
-murdered, is to ſupply his Place by a Priſoner of War; in this 
_ Caſe the Captive £ almoſt always adopted: He takes Poſſeſſion 
of all the Rights of the Deceaſed, and ſoon makes them forget 
him whoſe Place he ſupplies. But there are ſome odigus Crimes 
which are immediately puniſhed with Death, at le among 
ſome Nations, amon | which are Sorceries. 
Whoever is ſuſpected of Sorcery is ſafe no where; they even 
Pani make them * a Sort of Torture, to 
* airmen ＋ oblige them to diſcover their Accomplices, 
Hasta. : after which they are condemned to the Pu- 
niſhment of Priſoners of War; but the Conſent of his Family 
is firſt aſked, which they dare not refuſe. Thoſe who are leak 
culpable are knocked on the Head before they are burnt. They 
treat much in the ſame Manner thoſe that diſhonour their 
Families, and commonly it is the Family that executes the De- 
Udquanty ˙— 3 2 N 
Among the Hurons, who were much E gms to 8 
. who did it ſo, dexterouſly, that our moſt ſkill- 
5 e FF: ful Pick-pockets would think it an Honour 
"0 ne 45 them, it was allowed when they found 
out the Thief, not only to take from him again what he had 
ſtolen, but alſo to carry away every Thing that was in his Cabin, 
and to ſtrip him, his Wife, and Children, quite naked, without 
his having the Liberty to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. And to 
prevent all the Diſputes which might ariſe on this gubject, they 
agreed on certain Points which" they have always obſerved. For 
Inſtance, every Thing found, tho' it had been loſt but a Mo- 
ment, belonged to the Perſon that found it, provided the Loſer 
bad not claimed it before. But if they diſcovered the leaſt un- 
fair Dealing on the Part of the Finders, they were obliged to 
32 7 * ſometimes occaſioned Diſputes that were = 
difficult to decide: The following is a fingular Inſtance of this, 
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? Agood old Woman, whoſe whole Stock conſiſted in a Collar 


4 bs u. - of Porcelain, or Shells, which was worth about 
| 7 fifty Crowns, carried it always with her in a 
A of” @ Tong little Bag, One Day as ſhe was working in 
05 the Field, the hung her Bag upon a The ; 
another Woman who perceived it, nd | 
to ſharp her out of her Collar, thought it a favourable Oppor- 
tunity to get it without being accuſed of Theft: She never loſt 
Sight of it, and in an Hour or two, the old Woman being gone 
into the next Field, ſhe ran to the Tree and began to cry out, 
ſhe had made a good. Find. The old Woman at this Cry turned 
her Head, and ſaid the Bag belonged to her; that it was ſhe who 
had hung it to the Tree, that ſhe had neither loſt nor forgot it, and 


that ſhe intended to take it again when ſhe had done her Work. 
The other Party replied, that there was no judging of Inten- 


tions, and that having quitted the Field without taking a- 
gain her Bag, one 28 naturally conclude, ſhe had for- 


got it. $ 
whom there paſſed nevertheleſs not the leaſt diſobliging Word, 
the Affair was carried before an Arbitrator, who was the Chief 
of the Village, and this was his Decree: © To judge ſtrictly, 
„ ſays he, the Bag belongs to her that found it; but the Cir 
„ cumſtances are fach, that if this Woman will not be taxed 
« with Avarice, ſhe muſt reftore it to her that claims it, and 
„ be contented with a ſmall Preſent, whieh the other is indiſ- 
„ penſably obliged. to make her: The tus 

to this. Deciſion; and it is proper to obſerve, that the Fear of 
being noted for Avarice has as much Influence on the Mind of 
the Savages, as the Fear of Puniſhment would have, and that in 
general theſe People are ed more by Principles of Ho- 
nour than by any other Motive. What I have further to add, 
Madam, wil: give you another Proof of this; I have ſaid before 
that to hinder the Conſequences of a Murder, the Public takes 
upon jitſeſſ g make the Submiſſions for the Guilty, and to make 
Amends Me Parties concerned : Would you believe that even 


this bas more Power to prevent theſe Niſorders chan the ſevereſt 


Laws? But this is certainly true: For as theſe Submiſſions are 
extremely moxtifying to whoſe Pride es all Deſeri 


tion, the Criminal is more affected by the Trouble which. be 


ſees the Public ſuffer on his Account, than he would be for 
himſelf; and a Zeat for the Honour of the Nation reftzains 


or Puniſhments. | | Fo | 
But it is very certain, that Impunity has nat always prevailed 


iſlonaries 


| amongſt them as it has dene in theſe latter 1 and or 


who longed very much 


After many Diſputes between theſe two Women, between 


he two Parties ſubmitted 
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Miſſionaries have A found ſome Traces of the antient Rigour 
with which they uſed to ſuppreſs Crimes. Theft in oo was 
looked upon as a Blot which diſhonoured a F and every 
one had a Right to waſh away the Stain with the lood of the 
8 uent. Father Brebeuf one Day ſaw a oung Huron who 

killing a Woman with a Club, he ran to him to prevent it, 
and heed Sh why he committed ſuch Violence, “ She is my 
« Siſter, replied the Savage, ſhe is guilty of Theft, and T 
will expiate by her Death, the Diſgace ſhe has brought upon 
«© me and all my Family.” My Letter is juſt now called is 
and I conclude with my Aſſurances of being, 


Your's, &c. ü 
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LETTER XVIII. 


— from DzTRoIT (the Strait) Yo. MicurLtIwarzinac. 
1 of the Runs Of the MakrRlaGes of the Sa- 
Vas. 80 | 


Mapan, MicniLLIMaRIxAc, June 30. 


T was the 18th of this Month that I at length departed in 

good Earneſt from the Fort of Pontchartrain at Detroit, a lit- 

tle before Sun-ſet. I had erde; ar! a ue, when a Storm, 

accompanie ju A uge of Rain, ob- 

2 e liged 5 to go aſhore — wet, and we 

272008 paſſed the Night very u nplea fantly. The 

next Day all that I could do was to croſs the Lake of 785 Claire, 

though this Paſſage is but four Leagues. The — ap- 
| to me on both Sides, At half Wa ee leare upon 
the Left Hand a River which is at leaſt ſeventy® ds wide at 
its Mouth. They call it the Huron's River, beenlle theſe Sa- 
vages took Refuge here during the War with the Iroquois. On 
the I Right, and almoſt ppckin there is another, the Entrance 
of which is twice as wide, and which they go up.e hty Leagues 
without meeting any Fall, which is rare * the River of this 

Country. I could not learn its Name. 

The Route to Fort Detroit, from the End of the Traverſe, is 
Eaſt North Eaſt; from thence we turn to the North by the Eaſt, 
even to the South for four Leagues, at the End of Which on the 
Right Hand we find a Village of Mi///agzex, ſituate on a fruitful 
el at the Entrance of 9 —— and in the moſt 
n 
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ble Situation that can be, ſeen. From thence to. Lake 
uro they reckon twelve Leagues, and the Country is all the 
Way charming. It is a magnificent Canal as ſtrait as a Line, 
bordered with lofty Woods, divided by fine Meadows, and 
rinkled with Iſlands, ſome of which are pretty large. We 
eer here North North Eaſt, and at the Entrance of Lake Hu- 
ron, the Courſe is North for twelve Leagues further, | 
In crofling Lake Sr. Claire, I had in my Canoe a young Savage 
ThePainsthevouns ſtron and vigorous, and on the Strength of 
1 8 whoſe Arms 1 much depended, in granting 
| Filip. nl him the Paſſage which he aſked of me; but 
* he gave me little Aſſiſtance. In Recompence 
he diverted me much, till a Storm which roſe over our Heads, | 
began to make me uneafy. This young Man had been at his 
Toilet before he embarked, and he did not give three Strokes 
with his Oar, but he took his Looking Glaſs to ſee if the Mo- 
tion of his Arms had not diſordered the dreſſing of his Hair; or 
if the Sweat had not altered the Figures he had drawn on his 
3 Red, and other Colours, with which he had painted 
imſelf. EI Pas 4 2 
I know not whether he did not hope to arrive at the Village of 
the Mi/i/aguez before Night, to be preſent at ſome Feaſt, but we 
could not go ſo far. The Storm began juſt as we got to an Iſland '' 
at the End of the Traverſe of the Lake, and we were forced to 
ſtay there. The young Savage however did not appear to be 
much diſconcerted at this Diſappointment, for theſe People are 
eaſily reconciled to every Accident: Perhaps alſo he only intend- 
ed to ſhew himfelf to us in all his Finery; but if this was his 
Deſign he loſt his Labour, I had ſeen him a few Days before in 
his natural Appearance, and liked him much better than with 
this odd Mixture of Colours, which had coſt him ſo much Pains. 
We ſee few Women paint their Paces here, but the Men, and 
eſpecially the young ones, are very curious in this Ornament: 
There are ſome who employ half a Day in painting themſelves in 
this Manner only to go from Door to Door to be looked at, and 
who return mightily {atisfied with themſelves, tho* Nobody has 
ſaid a Word to them. | 5 | E 
We entered Lake Hxron the twentieth, about ten in the 
Morning. And we preſently had the Diverſion of fiſhing for 
Sturgeon, The next Day, in Spite of the Thunder, Which 
grumbled all the Day, but which was ſatisfied with threatening - * 
us, I advanced near twenty-five Leagues on the Lake, but the 
twenty-third a thick Fog, which hindered us from ſeeing four 
Paces before our Canoe, obliged us to go more ſlowly, becauſe 
failed on a rocky Bottom, which in many Places is not cov N 
with half a Foot Water : It extends à great Way into the * 
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and is ten Leagues long: Our Canadians call it % Pays Plarg, 
(ie Flat Country.) )) bs 12 47 80 

The next Day we gained the Bay of Saguinam, which is five or 
„ 22 wide at the Mouth, and thirty 
*I Wr deep. The Outaonai; have a Village in the 
Michilimaki- Bocktom of this Bay, which the ſay is a very 
1881 ſine Country. From thence 10 J 


ichilkmakinac 
we ſee nothing fine, no more Vines, bad Woods, and very little 


am we ſee two pret- 


Game. Ten Leagues above the Bay of Sagzin 
ty large Rivers a League diſtant from each other, and four oy 
fire Leagues farther the Bay of Tonnerre (Thunder Bay], which jj 
three Leagues wide at its Eatrance, and has but little Deptt. 
Michillimakinac /a) is 435% 30 Minutes North Latitude, and the 
Courſe, which is a 100 ues from the Mouth of the Strait, 
coaſting the Weft Side of Lake Huron, is almoſt North. I arrived 
the twenty- eighth at this Poſt, which is much declined ſince 
M. de la Motte Caillat drew to Detroit the greateſt Part of the 
Savages who were ſettled here, and eſpecially the Hurons. Seve. 
ral Ontaoanis have followed them, others have diſperſed them. 
ſelves in the Ifles of Caffor ; there is only here a middling Vil- 
lage, where there is fill a great Trade for Peltry, becauſe it 
is the Paſſage or the Rendezvous of many of the Savage Na- 
tions. The Fort is preſerved, and the Houſe of the Miſſionaries, - 
who are not much em at preſent, having never found much 
Docility among the On:aouais; but the Court thinks their Pre- 
ſence neceflary, in a Place where one muſt often treat with our Al- 
lies, to exerciſe their Miniſtry among the French, who come hi- 
ther in great Numbers. I have been aſſured, that ſince the Set- 
tlement of Derroct, and the Diſperſion of the Savages occaſion- 
ed thereby, many Nations of the North who uſed to bring their 
Peltries hither, have taken the Route of 'Hud/ar's Bay, by the 
River Bourbon, and go there to trade with the Eagiiſßi; but M. 
d la Motte could by no Means foreſee this Inconvenience, ſince 


we were then in Poſſeſſion of Hud/or's Bay. TVS | 
The Situation of Mrchillimabinac is _ | for 

Trade. This Poſt is between three great Lakes; Lake Miel, 

gan, which is three Hundred Leagues in Compaſs, without 
mentioning the great Bay that comes into it; Lake Huron, which 

is three Hundred and fifty Leagues in Circumference, and which 

is triangular ; and the Upper Late, which is five Hundred 
Leagues. All three debe Inga for the largeſt Barks, and 
tte two firſt are only ſeparated by a little Strait, which has alſo 
A 7a) Some pronounce it Miſillimatiner, which deceived A. de la: Murtiniere, 
Tz wile har mads it ewe difldrent Places ES! % | 


* 
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Water enough for ſome Barks which may till fail without any 
Obſtacle through all the Lake Eri till they come to Niagara. It 
is true there is no Communication between Lake Huron, and the 
Upper Lake, but by a Canal of twenty-two. Leagues, much en- 
cumbered with Falls or Torrents; but theſe Torrents do not hin- 
der the Canoes from coming to unload at 'Michillimakinac, every 
Thing that can be got from the Upper Lake. | ” 
This Lake is two” Peres * re long on ＋ to ens 2 
e in many Places eighty wide from North 
1 2 _ South, 1 the Coaſt i? ſandy, and pretty 
the Upper LAKE. ſtrait z it would be dangerous to be ſur- 
priſed here by a North Wind. The North Side is more conve- _ 
nient for ſailing, becauſe it is all along lined with Rocks, which 
form little Harbours, where it is very eaſy to take Refuge; and 
nothing is more neceſſary when we ſail in a Canoe on this Lake, 
in which Travellers have obſerved a pretty fingular Phœnome- 
non. They ſay, that when there will be a Storm they have No- 
tice of it two Days before. At firſt, they perceive a little Trem-  , 
bling on the Surface of the Water, and that laſts all the Day, 
without any manifeſt Increaſe ; the next Day the Lake is cover- ; 
ed with pretty large Waves, but they do not break all the Day, 
ſo that one may ſail without Danger, and may alſo make a great 
deal of Way if the Wind 1s fair; but the third Day, when it is 
leaſt expected, the Lake is all on Fire; the Ocean, in its greateſt 
Fury, is not more agitated, and one muſt have inſtantly ſome 
Aſylum to fly to for Safety; which we are ſure to find on the 
North Side, whereas on the South Coaſt, one muſt from the ſe- 
cond Day encamp at a good Diſtance from Shore. 
The Savages, by Way of Acknowledgement for the Quantity - 
Fable of the da- of Fiſh this Lake affords them, and t roug 
üb der the Reſpect they are inſpired with from its 
LA F vaſt Extent, have made it a Kind of Deity, and 
** bdffer Sacrifices to it after their Manner. But 
I think that it is not to the Lake itſelf, but to the Genius which 
preũdes over it, that they offer up their Prayers: If we believe 
them, this Lake has a divine Origin: Twas Michabon, the God 
of the Waters, who made it to take Beavets. In the Canal by 
which it diſcharges itſelf into Lake Huron, there is a Torrent 
cauſed by ſome great Rocks; our Miſſionaries who once had here 
a very flouriſhing Church called it % Fall of St. Mary. Theſe 
Rocks according to the Tradition of the Barbarians are the Re- 
mains of a Cauley or Bank, which the God built to ſtop the Waters 
of the Rivers, and of the Lake Alimipegon, which have filled this 
Great Lake. F 7 
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On its Borders, in ſome Places, and about certain Hands, they 
0 M; find great Pieces of Capper, which are alſo 
her Ain. the ObjeR of the ſuperſtitious Worſhip of the 
Sayages ; they look upon them with Veneration, as a Preſent of 
the Gods who live nnder the Waters; they gather the ſmalleſt Bits 
of it, and preſerve them with Care, hut make no Uſe of them. 
They ſay, that formerly there was a great Rock that ſtood high 
above the Water all of the ſame Matter ; and as it does not appear 
at preſent, they ſay that the Gods have carried it to another Place ; 
but it is very probable, that in Length of Time the Waves of the 
Lake have covered it with Sand and Mud; and it is certain, that 
there has been diſcoyered in many Places, a pretty large Quantity 
of this Metal, without being obliged ta dig deep for it. At my 
fixft Journey into this Country, I knew one of our Brethren, who 
was a Goldſmith by Trade, and who, whilſt he was in the Miſſion 
of &. Mary's Fall, went thither to find Copper, and had made 
Candleficks, Croſſes, and Cenſers of it; for this Copper is often 
almoſt entirely pure. | | 
The Savages add, that when Michabou made the Upper Lale, 
Ha of the Tra- he dwelt at Mzchillimakinac, where he was 
Pot x of the Sa- born ; this Name 1s properly that of a little 
cnt fps Iſland, almoſt round, and very high, fituate at 
- "_ _ the Extremity of Lake Huron, and by Cuſ- 
tom it has given its Name to all the neighbouring Country. The 
Iſland may be about three or four Miles round, and one may fee it 
at the Diſtance of twelve Leagues. There are two Hands to the 
South of it, the fartheſt of which is five or fix Leagues long, the 
other is very ſmall, and quite round. They are both well wood- 
ed, and the Lands are good ; whereas that of Michillimakinac 13 
only a barren Rock, and ſcarcely covered with a little Moſs and 
Herbs. It is nevertheleſs one of the moſt celebrated Places of 
Canada, and was a long Time, according to the antient Tradi- 
tion of the Savages, the chief Abode of a Nation of the ſame 
Name, and of which they reckoned thirty Villages in the En- 
virons of the Iſland. They ſay, that the Troguois deſtroyed them, 
but they do not ſay at what Time, nor on what Occaſion. This 
is certain, that there are no Marks of them remaining. I have 
ſomewhere read, that our old Miffionaries have ſeen ſome Remains 
of theſe People Ca). 43 . 
© "The Mich Uimakinucs lived almoſt only by Fiſhing, and there is 
Plenty of Fiſh perhaps no Place in the World where there 1s 
in theſs Parts ſuch Plenty of Fiſh, The moſt common 
Fe * _ Fiſh in the three Lakes, and in 1 1 Rivers that 
flow into them, are the Herring, the Carp, the Gilt Fiſn, the 
(a) The Word Michillimakinac ſignifies a great Number of Tortoiſes ; 
but I never heard they find more here at preſent than in other Places, Pik 
1Ke, 
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Pike, the Sturgeon, the Alilamgue, or white Fiſh, and above 
all; the Trout. They a thibe Soits of the laſt, among which 
ſome are of # monſtrbus Size, and in ſuch Numbers; that a Sa- 
vage with his Spear will ſometimes ſtrike fifty in three Hours 
Tine. But the farhons of All is the White Fiſh : It is about 
the Bigheſs and Shape of a Macketel ; 1 know of hb Rind 
of Fiſh that is better eating. The —_— af, that it Was 
Micbabon who taught their Anceſtors to fiſh, that he invented 
Nets, * he took the Notion of them from the Spiders 
Web, People; as you fee, Madam, do not give greater 
Honour to their God than he deſerves, fince they are not afraid 
of ſending him to School to a vile Inſet. IS 
Whatever Lands appear in Sight hereabout, do not give an 
OF the Ther of Idea of a good Country 3 but there ſs no 
gy; aa , Need of going far t6 find Soils fit for every 
Caſtor (Beaver), e 
and of the Nation Thitg. We may ſay the ſame of the Ifles of 
12 Caft Caſtor, which we leave on the left Hand, 
of ile CANRP. a little after we enter into the Lake Michigan. 
The Outaouais, who are retired _thither, oe here Maiz; and the 
have uv: y this good Cuſtom from the Haren, with whom the 
have lived a long Time in theſe Parts. The Aloe, former 
dwelt in thefe Iflands : This Nation is now reduced to à yer 
ſmall Number of Families, which have paſſed over to the Hand 
Manitoualim, on the North Side of the Lake Husen. It is, 
nevertheleſs, one of the moſt noble of Canada, according to the 
Savages, who believe it to be deſcended from the Great Caftot 
which is, after Michabos of the Great Hare, their principal Deity, 
and whoſe Name it bears. hay | 2 
It was He, as they ſay further, that formed the Lake Ming; 
and all the Falls we meet with in the Great River of the Ou- 
taouais, which goes out of it, are the Remains of Banks he made to 
compaſs his Deſign. They add, that he died at the ſame Place, and 
that he is buried on a Mountain, which is ſeen * the North Side of 
Lake Nipiſing. This Mountain repreſents naturally on one Side 
the Shape of a Beaver; and this is, no Doubt, what has given Riſe 
to all theſe Stories: But the Savages maintain, that it was the 
Great Caftor who gave this Shape to the Mountain, after he had 


paying their Homage to him, by offering him the Smoke 
0 1 8 2 Y 
This is; Madam, what I thought worthy of Note in this Patt, 
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A Plurality of Wes is Feen rr Nations of the 
| a 0nquin uage, and it is common enough 
jp Kay 2 * all the Silter ; this Cuſtom is — 
eo | ed on the Notion they have, that Siſters will 
Agree together better than Strangers. In this 
Caſe all the Wives are upon an equal Footing ; but among the true 
Algonguins they have two Sorts of Wives, and the ſecond; are 
Slaves to the firſt, Some Nations have Wives in all the Places 
where they ſtay any conſiderable Time for hunting; and I have 
been aſſured that this Abuſe has been introduced lately among 
the People of. the Huron Language, who in all former Times 
were ſatisfied with one Wife. But in the Jroguois Canton of 
T ſonnonthouan there prevails a much greater Diſorder ſtill, which 
is a Plurality of Huſbands, _ | | 
As to what * the 1 of Kindred, 2 Reſpect to 
| Marriage, the Hurons and the 'Jroguois are 
K 4 8799 very e in this Matter: Katie them 
of Kidd. * there mult be no Manner of Relation between 
the Parties to be married, and even Adoption is comprehended 
in this Law. But the Huſband, if his Wife dies firſt, muſt m 
her Siſter, or in Default of ſuch, the Woman which his Wife's 
Family ſhall chuſe for him: The Woman, on her Side, is 
obliged to the ſame Thing with Reſpect to the Brothers, or the 
Relations of her Huſband, if he dies without Children, and ſne 
is ſtill of an Age to have any. The Reaſon they give for it, is 
the ſame that is mentioned in the 25th Chapter of Deuteronomy, 
verſe 6. The Huſband who ſhould refuſe to marry the Siſter, 
or the Relation of the deceaſed Wife, would expoſe himſelf to 
the greateſt Outrages that the Perſon rejected can poſſibly do 
him, and would be obliged to ſyffer them, without Complaint or 
Reſiſtance, When for Want of any Relations, they permit a 
Widow to provide herſelf another Way, they are obliged to 
make her Preſents: This is as a Teſtimony which they give of 
her good Conduct, and which ſhe has a Right to demand, 
if ſhe has really behaved well all the Time of her Marriage. 
There are in all Nations ſome 8 * ay Xn * 
- cannot marry but among themſelves, eſpe- 
2 3 Lew cal) y ry Fo 1 4 1 In general, the 
for Marriages. Stability of Marriages is ſacred in this Coun- 
try, and for the moſt Part voy conſider as a great Diſorder thoſe 
Agreements which ſome Perions make to live together as long 
as they like, and to ſeparate when they are tired of each other. 
A Huſband who ſhould forſake his Wife without a lawful Cauſe, 
muſt expect many Inſults from her Relations; and a Woman 
who ſhould leave her Huſband without being forced to it by his 
ill Conduct, would paſs her Time ftill worſe. - — * 11 
3 * 8 8 2 Among 
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Among the Miamis, the Huſband has a Right to cut off his 


Wife's Noſe if ſhe runs away from him; but among the 1roguors : 


and the Hurons they may 2 by Conſent. This is done without 
Noiſe, and the Parties thus ſeparated may marry again. Theſe 
Savages cannot even conceive that there can be any Crime 
in this. My Wife and I cannot agree together,” ſaid one of 
them to a Miſſionary, who endeavoured to make him compre- 
hend the Indecency of ſuch a Separation, my Neighbour's 
« Caſe was the ſame, we changed Wives, and we are all four 
« happy: What could be more reaſonable than to make us 
« mutually happy, when it is ſo cheaply done, without wrong- 
ing any Body.“ Nevertheleſs, this Cuſtom, as I have already 


obſerved, is looked upon as an Abuſe, and is not antient, at 


leaſt among the /roquers. 

What moſt commonly diſturbs domeſtic Peace among the 
| 81 People of Canada, is Jealouſy, which is equal 
_ Jealouſy of the on both Sides. The Troqueis boaſt that they 
Savages. are never troubled with it; but thoſe who 


are moſt acquainted with them, affirm, that they are jealous to 


Exceſs. When a Woman has diſcovered that her Huſband has 
a Miſtreſs, her Rival ought to be well on. her Guard, inaſmuch 


as the ynfaithful Huſband cannot defend her, nor in any Manner 


take her Part. A Man who ſhould uſe his Wife ill on this Ac- 
count, would be diſgraced. 


Treaties of Marriage are entirely carried on by the Parents: 
" Shes they teat The Parties intereſted do not appear at all, 


of Marriages. and give themſelves up entirely to the Will 


of thoſe on whom they depend. But is it not 
Matter of Surpriſe in the Whimſicalneſs of theſe Savages, who 
do not make themſelves dependent on their Parents but in that 
Matter only, where there is the moſt Reaſon. to uſe their own Choice. 
However, the Parents do not conclude' any Thing without their 


_ Conſent ; but this is only a Formality. The firſt Advances muſt 


be made by the Matrons, but there are ſeldom any made on the 
Woman's Side: Not but if any GirLwas to continue toò lon 

without being ſued for, her Family would a& under-hand to find 
her a Suitor ; but this 1s done with great deal of Precaution. In 
ſome Places the Women are not i Haſte to be married, be- 
cauſe they are allowed to make what Trials of it they pleaſe, 


and the Ceremony of Marriage only changes their Condition for 


the worſe. _ 
In general, there is obſerved a great deal of Modeſty in the 


: 


Behaviour of the young People whilſt they treat of their Mar- 


riage; and they fay that it was quite otherwiſe in the antient 
Time. But what is almoſt incredible, and which is nevertheleſs 


atteſted by good Authors, is, that in many Places the new mar- 
EY ried 
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ried Couple are n a whole Year, living In # perfect Con- 
ſhip, and not to — + ſenſual Paſhon. A young 
would even be 7 at or ſhould happen to be with born 
the firſt Year of her Marriage 
After this it will be — to Balleve what is faid of che young 
People's Behaviour, during their Courtſhip in the 1 where 
they are allowed to ſee one another in private. For thou a 
Cuſtom allows them to have very * Meetings, et In 
8282 Danger that Chaſtity cart ed to, and even a 
r the Vail of Night, they 2 that Becking paſſes againft the 
Rules of the Rrief Decorutn, and that not even 4 Word is 
ſpoken that can give the leaſt Offence to Modeſty. I make Ac. 
count, Madam, that you will approve nr foo . into a 
Detail on this Subj ect, which ſome A have done; it 
would make the Thin appear ſtill more improbable. 
1 find in all that Ln been written of the Preliminaries and 
"Of ths Coreme- Ceremonies of the Marriages of theſe Peo- 
Mar le various Accounts, proceeding either from 
ney of 9; age. the different Cuſtoms of divers N ations, or 
from the little Care the Authors - 2 took to be 
well informed: Furthermore, the whole to me to be 
fo little worthy your Curioſity, that I 12 ht It not worth 
my while to enquire a great deal about it. The Huſband that 
is to be, muſt make Preſents, and in this, as in every Thing 
elſe, nothing can exceed the Diſcretion with which he behaves, 
and the reſpectful Behaviour which he ſhews to his Zature 
uſe. In ſome Places the young Man is contented to go and 
fit by the Side of the young Woman in her Cabin, and if ſhe 
ſuffers it, and continues in her Place, it is taken for her Con- 
ſent, and the Marriage i is concluded. But in the midſt of all 
this Deference and Reſpect, he gives ſome Tokens that he will 
ſoon be Maſter, In Fact, among the Preſents ſhe receives, there 
are ſome which ought leſs to be regarded as Marks of Friend- 
| * than as Symbols and Notices of the Slavery to which ſhe 
is going to be reduced: Such are the Collar, (4) the Kettle, 
and a Billet, which are carried to her Cabin. This is to let 
her know, that the is to carry the Burdens, dreſs the Proviſions, 
and get Wood for Firing. The Cuſfom is alſo im ſome Places 
for her to bring before- hand into the Cabin where ſhe is to 
dwell after Marria e, all the Wood that will be wanted for the 
next Winter. And it is to be obſerved, that in all I have juſt 
ſaid, there is no Difference between the Nations, where the 


2 This Collar is that which I have mentioned before; bur is to ſay, 
long and broad Band of Leather — ſerves i draw Burdens, vy | 
omen 
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Women have all the Authority, and thoſe where they have no- 
thing to do with the Affairs of Government. Theſe ſame Wo- 


men, who are in ſome Degree the Miſtreſſes of the State, at 
leaſt for Form, and who make the principal Body of it, when 


they have attained a certain Age, and have Children in a Con- | 


dition to make them reſpected, are not at all reſpected before 
this, and are in their eſtic Affairs the Slaves of the Huſ- 
bas, | | | 
In general there are perhaps no People in the World who 
11 more deſpiſe the Sex. To call a Savage a 
4 [eu/ages Y Woman, is the greateſt Aﬀront that can be 


the Fathers, | uw him. Notwithſtanding, the Children 


elong only to the Mother, and acknowledge | 


her alone, The Father is always as a 2 with Reſpect to 
them; in ſuch a Manner, however, that if he is not regarded 


as a Father, he is always reſpected as the Maſter of the Cabin. 


I know not, however, if all this is univerſal amongft all the 
People of Canada that we are acquainted with; no more than 
what I have found in ſome . Memoirs, that the youn 
Wives, beſides what their Huſbands have a Right to require + 
them for the Service of the Cabin, are obliged to ſupply all the 
Wants of their own Parents; which probably muſt be under- 
ſtood of thoſe who have no longer any Perſon to render them 
theſe Services, and who are not, by Reaſon of their Age or In- 
firmities, in a Condition to help themſelves. 


However this may be, the new married Man is not without 


Employment. Beſides Hunting and Fiſhing, which he is ob- 
liged to follow all his Life, he muſt at firſt make a Mat for his 

ife, build her a Cabin, or repair that they are to live in ; and 
as long as he lives. with his Wife's Parents,. he muſt carry to 
their Cabin all that he gets by Hunting and Fiſhing, Among 
the Iroquais, the Woman never leaves her Cabin, becauſe ſhe 1s 
judged the Miſtreſs, or at leaſt the Heireſs of it. Among other 
Nations, after a Year or two, ſhe goes to hive with her Mother — 


in-law. 

The Savage Women in general are brought to Bed without 

Of thats Lidey- 7 Pain, and without any Affiſtance; but 
33 OF Con there are fome who are a long Time in La- 
TS bour, and ſuffer much. When this happens, 
9 | they give Notice of it to the young People, 
who all on a ſudden, and when the Patient leaſt expects it, come 
and make great Noiſes at the Door of the Cabin, the Surpriſe 
of which has ſuch an Effect upon her, as inſtantly to procure 
her Delivery. The Women never lay-in in their own Cabins ; 
many are taken ſuddenly, and bring forth their Children as they 

ae at Work, or on a Journey; For others, when they Bay 
| em- 
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themſelves near their Thin chax make a little Hut without 
the Village, and they remain there forty Days after they are 
delivered. But I think I have heard ſay that this is only done 
9 a SHEEN n N 
This Time being expired, extinguiſn all the Fires of the 
Cabin to which he 8 N the Shake all the Clothes, 
and at her Return they light a new Fire : They obſerve prett 
nearly the ſame Formalities with Regard to all Perſons of the 
Sex in the Time of their Terms, -and not only whilſt theſe lafſt,. 
but alſo whilſt a Woman is with Child, or gives Suck, (and 
they commonly ſuckle their Children three Years) the Huſband. 
never approaches them. Nothing would be more Praiſe-worthy 
than this Cuſtom, if both Parties preſerved the Fidelity they 
owe to each other; but there is often a Failure on one Side or 
other. Such is the Corruption of the human Heart, that the 
wiſeſt Regulations often produce the greateſt Diſorders. It is 
even ſaid, that the Uſe of ſome Simples, which have the Power 
to prevent the Conſequences of the Women's Infidelity, is pret- 
ty common in this Count. 8 | y 
Nothing can * * ws _ the Mothers _— their 
WEE: ildren. while they are in the Cradle ; but 
TY eber wi as ſoon as they are out of it, they leave them 
Chit Om entirely to themſelves ; not through Want of 
Cone, e Affection or Indifference, for they never loſe 
the Tenderneſs they have for them, but with their Lives; but 
becauſe they are perſuaded it is beſt to leave Nature to herſelf, 
without any Reſtraint, The Act which terminates the firſt Stage 
of Infancy, is giving a Name, which among theſe People is an 
Affair of Importance. 5 FRET « 
'This Ceremony is performed in a Feaſt, where no Perſons are- 
r preſent but of the ſame Sex with the Child 
2 4 that is to be named. While they are eating 
e the Child is upon the Knees of the Father 
or Mother, who continually recommend it to the Spirits, eipe- 
cially to that which is to be its Guardian Genius; for ever 
Perſon has their own, but not at their Birth. They never make 
new Names, each Family has a certain Number, which they 
take by Turns. Sometimes alſo. they change their Names as 
they grow up, and there are ſome Names which they cannot go 
by after a certain Age; but I do not think this is the Cuſtom 
every where: And as among ſome People in taking a Name 
they take the Place of the Perſon that bore it laſt, it ſometimes 
bappens that a Child is called Grandfather, and treated as ſuch 
by one who might really be ſo to the Child, ' 


9 


They 
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hey never call a Man by his proper Name, when they talk 
e e him in common Diſcourſe, this would be 
aner. unpolite; they always give him the uality - 

e . he has with Reſpe& to the Perſon that ſpeabes 
to him; but when there is between them no Relation or Afhnt- 
ty, they uſe the Term of Brother, Uncle, Nephew, or Coulin, 
according to each other's Age, or according to the Value they . 
have for the Perſon they addreſs. 2 He £y -— 
Further, it is not ſo much to render Names immortal, if 1 
may uſe the Expreſſion, that they revive: them, as to engage 
thoſe to whom they, are given either to imitate the brave Ace- 
tions of their Predeceſſors, or to revenge them if they have been 
killed or burnt, or laſtly to comfort and help their Families. 
Thus a Woman who has loſt her Huſband, or her Son, and finds 
herſelf without the Support of any Perſon, delays” as little as 
ſhe can to transfer the Name. of him ſhe mourns for to ſome 
Perſon capable of ſupplying his Place. They change they 
Names on- many other Occaſions, to give the Particulars o 
which would take up too much Time: There needs no more 
for this Purpoſe than a Dream, or the Order of a Phyſician, 
or ſome ſuch trifling Cauſe. But I have ſaid enough on this 
Head, and here is a. Traveller waiting to know if I have any, 
Commiſſion for him to Quebec. I ſhall therefore. cloſe my Letres 
Pl, A 1 LEA T 
wg T am, & . | 
11 Tf r 
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Voyage to the Bay. Deſcription of the Route, and of the Bay. 
Irruption of the SPANIARDS againft the MiSSOUR1S, and their, 
Defeat. The Dances of the Savacss. „ 
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INC E writing my laſt Letter, I have made a Voyage 
to the Bay eighty Leagues diſtant from this Poſt. I took 
Advantage of the Opportunity of going with M. 4% Mon- 
tigny;, Captain of a Company of the roo s which the King 
maintains in Canada, Knt. of St. Louis, => whoſe Name is fa- 
mous in the Annals of this Colony; but he is at lealt as valu- 
able for his Probity and his Character full of Equity and 8in- 
cerity, as for his Courage and ; + Exploits. 10 W 6 
12 e 
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' Eerely attached to the French. 


E. Lee 

| e or thirty Leagues a Cape whi 
1 the 2 Y rates Lake Michigan from the Upper Lake 25 
| * in ſome Places only a few Leagues wide, and 


It is ſcarce poſſible to ſee a worſe Country; but it is terminated by 


a pretty River called the Maniſtie, full of Fiſh, and eſpecially of 
Sturgeons. A little further, going to the South Weſt, we enter 
into a great Gulf, the Entrance of which is bordered with 
Iſlands; they call it the Gulf, or the Bay of the Noquets. This is 
a very ſmall Nation which came from the Borders of the Upge- 


A tn of which there remains only a few Families diſperſed 
here and there, without any fixed Abode. 


The Bay of the Noquets is ſeparated from the Great pay only 

The | Iles of the by the Iſles of the Powteovatamis, and I have 
Po — 8 ready obſerved that they were the antient 
Fouteouatamis. Abodeè of theſe Savages. The greateſt Part 
of them are very well wooded; but the only one which is ſtill 
peopled is not the largeſt nor the beſt, there remains in it now 
only one indifferent Village, where we were obliged to paſs the 
Night, though very much againſt our Inclinations : We could 


not refuſe the preſſing Intreaties of the Inhabitants ; and indeed 


there is no Nation in Canada that hath always been more ſin- 
The 6th we were ſtopped almoſt the whole Day by con 
Winds ; but it proving calm at Night, we embarked a little af- 
ter Sun-ſet by a fine Moon-light, and we kept going forwards 
twenty-four Hours together, making only a very ſhort Stop to 


' ſay Maſs, and to dine. The Sun ſhone ſo hot, and the Water of 


the Bay was ſo warm, that the Gum of our Canoe melted in ſe- 


veral Places. To compleat our Misfortune, the Place where we 
3 — — to encamp, was ſo full of Gnats and Muſketoes, that we 


could not cloſe our Eyes, though we had not ſlept for two Days 
before ; and as the Weather was fine, and we had Moon-light, 
we embarked again on our Route at Three o'Clock in the Morn- 


Gifter we had gone five or fix Leagues, we found ourſelves 
he Malho- Oer-a ainſt a little Iſle, which is not far 

— Of e Wen, from the Weſt Side of the Bay, and which 
72 5 1 hid from us the Entrance of a River, upon 
of wild Oats. which is the Village of the Malhomines, which 


the French call folles Awoines, (wild Oats), probably becauſe they 
make their common Food of this Grain. The whole Nation 


© conſiſts of no more than this Village, which is not very popu- 


Jons. This is to be regretted, for they are very fine Men, and 
the beſt ſhaped of all Canada: They are even taller than the 


© Pouteouatamir. I am aſſured that they have the ſame Origin, _ 


nearly 
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the ſame Language, as the Noquers and the Saum, 


Leagers) ; but they add, that have alſo a particular Lan- 
g which they keep to ranch — A, They have likewiſe told 


ua 
— me odd Stories of them, as of a 8 which goes every 
Year into the Village, and is received by ith great Cere- 


monies, which makes me believe that they are 1 to Sor- 
4 | | - 8 1 j- 

we little beyond the Iſland I juſt mentioned, the Country 

© Of the ch b and, 

2 Fami from being wild e h, as it #8 to this Place, 
ie tit becomes che moſt charming in che World. 
(fankang). It has even ſomething more ſiniling than the 
Strait; but though it is every where covered with very fine 
Trees, it is much more ſandy, and not ſo fertile. The Outs. 
az, who are commonly called the Puarxs, dwelt on the 


orders of the Bay, in a very delightful Situation. "They were 
attacked here by the 7llimris, who killed a great Number af 
them: The Remainder took Refuge in the River of the Out- 
it 


gamig, which runs into the Bottom of the Bay. They 
. themſelves on the Borders of a Kind of Lake; and 'Tjudge * 
was there, that living on Fiſh which they got in the Lake in 
great hc” Bros 4 them the Name of Puas ; becaule all 
along the Shore where their Cabins were built, one ſaw | 5 
but ſtinking Fiſh, which infected the Air. It appears at le: 
that this is the Origin of the Name which the other Savages had 
ven them before us, and Which has communicated itſelf to the 
ay, far from which they never xemoved. Some Time aſter 
they had quitted their antient Poſt, they endeavoured to revenge 
the Blow they had received from the 2 ; but this Enterprize 
cauſed them a new Loſs, which they never recovered. Six hun- 
dred of their beſt Men were embarked to go in Search of the 
Enemy; but as they were crofling Lake Michigan, they were ſur- 
priſed by a violent Guſt of Wind, which drowned them all. 
We have in the Bay a Fort which ſtands on the Weſt Side of _ 
| Of ehe Fon and the River of the ir, half a League. 
of 4 Mison from its Mouth; and before we arrive at it, 
the 7 we leave on the Left Hand a Village of 
3: 8 Salis. "The Orchagras have lately come and 
ſeated themſelves near us, and have built their Cabins about the 
Fort. The Miſſionary, who is nes $ ay. near the Com- 
mandant, hopes, when he has learnt Lan „do ſind 
them more docible than the Satis, among whom he labours with 
very little Succeſs. Both of chem appear to be a Sort of 
People, eſpecially the firſt ; whoſe greateſt Fault is, that they are 
a little given to thieving. Their Language is very different . 
from all the others, „ me believe that it is not detived 


d z from 
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from any of Canada; and indeed they have always had more 
Intercourſe with the People of the Weſt, than with thoſe we are 
acquainted with in this Country. . rely doi wee, 
The Salis, though they are but a ſmall Number, are divided 
of the Sakis into two Factions, one of which ſide with 
25 D Outagamis, and the other with the Paute- 
ouatamis. Thoſe who are ſettled in this Poſt, are for the moſt 
Part of the laſt Party, and of Conſequence in our Intereſt. 
They received the new Commandant with great Demonſtrations 
of Joy. As ſoon as they knew he was near arriving, they 
ranged themſelves with their Arms on the Bank of: the River; 
and the Moment they ſaw him appear, they ſaluted him with a 
Diſcharge of their Muſkets, which they accompanied with great 
Shouts of Joy. Then four of the chief Men went into the Ri- 
ver, where they were ſoon up to- their Waiſt ; but they waded 
quite to his Canoe, and took him up in a great Robe made of 
many Roe-Buck Skins, well ſewed together, of which each of 
them held a Corner. They carried him thus to his Apartment, 
where they complimented him, and ſaid many Things to him 
which were extremely flattering. .. __7 
The next Day the Chiefs of the two Nations paid me a Viſit, 
and one of the Otchagras ſhewed me a Catalan Piſtol, a Pair of 
_ Spaniſh Shoes, and I know not what Drug, which ſeemed to be a 
Sort of Ointment. He had received theſe Things from an 
LJouex, and they came into his Hands by the following Means. 
About two Years ago, ſome Spaniards, who came (as they ſay) 
" "Spaniards . from New Mexico, intending to get into the 
1 2 F Country of the Illinois, and drive the French 
| 3 bo ihe Mit. from . thence, whom they ſaw with extreme 
dar * © » Jealouſy approach ſo near the Miſuri, came 
. down this River and attacked two VE age of 
the Octotatat, who are Allies of the 4jouez ; from whom it is 
alſo ſaid they are derived. As theſe Savages had no Fire Arms, 
and were ſurpriſed, the Spaniards. made an eaſy Conqueſt, and 
killed a great many of them. A third Village, which was not 
far off the other two, being informed of what had paſſed, and not 


, © doubting but that theſe Conquerors would attack them, laid an 


Ambuſh, into which the Spaniards heedleſsly fell. Others fay, 
that the Savages having heard that the Enemy were almoſt 

all drunk, and faſt aſleep, fell upon them in the Nicht. How - 
_ it was, it is certain , that they killed the greateſt Part of 
them. | , 5465 HAS E WY 
There was in this Party two Almoners, one of whom was kill'd. 
directly, and the other got away to the Mz/ourites, who took him 
Priſoner, but — from them very dexterouſly : He had a 
very fine Horſe, and the Mifeurites took Pleaſure to ſee him ride, 
i : a NS ; 1 it, 


* * 
— 
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it, which he did very ſkilfully. He took Advantage of their 
Curioſity to get out of their Hands, One Day, as he was 
rancing and exerciſing his Horſe before them, he got a little 
Diſtance from them infenſibly ; then ſuddenly clapping Spurs to 
his Horſe, he was ſoon out of Sight. As they had taken no 
other Priſoner, it was not certainly known from what Part of 
New Mexico theſe Spaniards came, nor what was their Deſign: 
For what I have already ſaid of it, is only founded on the Re- 
port of the Savages, who perhaps intended to make their Court 
to us, in publiſhing that by this Defeat they had done us a 
great Service, wigs atk ee | 
All that they brought me, was of the Spoils of the Almoner 
that was killed ; and they took from him alſo a Book of Prayers, 
which I did not ſee: It was probably his Breviary. I bought 
the Piſtol: The Shoes were worth nothing; and the Savage 
would not part with his Ointment, fancying that it was a Sove- 
reign Remedy for all Diſeaſes. I had the Curioſity to aſk how 
he intended to uſe it; he replied, it was ſuffictent- to ſwallow a 
little; and with what Diſeaſe ſoever one was attacked, it effected 
an immediate Cure : But he did not tell me that he had as 
yet made a Trial of it, and I adviſed him to the contrary. 
We begin here to find the Savages very ignorant; they are far 
from being ſo ingenious, or atleaſt fo apt to-learn, as thoſe who 
are more converſant with us. We” | 
The next Day ſeveral Sakis came to the Miſſionary, with who 
A Council of ** I lodged, and invited me to come to a Kind 
A e of Council, which they propoſed to hold, E 
Occ afon | conſented ; and when every one had taken 
„ | his Place, the Chief laid a Collar on the 
Ground before me; and the Orator beginning his Speech, prayed 
me in the Name of all the reſt to engage the King (a) to take 
them under his Protection, and to purify the Air, which for 
ſome Time they ſaid had been infected, which appeared by the 
Number of fick Perſons then in their Villages, and to defend. 
them from their Enemies, I replied, that the King was very 
Poon and perhaps more ſo than they imagined ; but that 
is Power did not extend over the Elements; and that when 
Diſeaſes, and other like fatal Caſualties, afflicted his Provinces, 
he addreſſed himſelf, that an End might be put to them, to the 
Great Spirit that created Heaven and Earth, and who is alone 
the Sovereign Lord of Nature: That they ſhould do the ſame, 
and they would find the Benefit of it. But to prevail with him 
to hear their Prayers, they muſt firſt acknowledge him, and ren- 


502 Theſe Savages always ſpeak the Title, of, the King (Le Roy) in 
French. ö e . * 3e 


! 
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der him the Worſhip and Homage which. he has a Right to ex. 
* from all reaſonable Creatures : That they could do nothing 
tter, nor more er to the King, than to liſten to the Fa- 
ther ca) which his Majeſty had ſent them, and to be docible to his 
Inſtructions: That he was a Man beloved by Heaven: That the 
Manner in which he lived among them, could not fail of making 
him very much eſteemed ; and that his Charity towards the $i 
and all thoſe who wanted his Aſſiſtance, ought to have convin 
them of the tender and ſincere Affection he had for them; and 
laſtly, that I would not receive their Collar, till they had pro- 
miſed me to behave with Re to this Miſſionary, in quite 
another Manner than they had done hitherto, and to give bim 
no Cauſe for the ſuture to complain of their Untowardneſs. 
As to the „ of the urns e ado and the 
«© Requeſt you e me to enga to defend you again 
your — this great Prince hai prevented 2 Wiſhes, 
% he iven good Orders on this Head to Ozonthio (b), who 
« is already inclined to execute them with the Zeal and Aﬀec- 
« tion of a Father c. You can make no Doubt of this, if 
«« you conſider the Commandant he ſends you. You muſt cer- 
* tainly know, and you ſeem in Fact to have been well inform'd, 
* that among the French ho 4g there are few that equal him 
in Valour, and you will ſoon love him more than you eſteem 
% him already.” | | | | | 
They ſeemed to be ſatisfied with this Anfwer, and they pro- 
miſed me much more than they will perform, in all Probability ; 
However, I took their Collar, and the Miſſionary flattered him- 
ſelf that this Action would have a good Effect. | 
In the Afternoon of the ſame Day, the two Nations gave us 
one after = _ the IN = Dance of 7 \ lumet 
in a great £/planade,, which is before the Lodgings of the Com- 
| — — There was ſome Difference in their Way of perform- 
ing this Dance; but it was not conſiderable. However, I learnt 
by it that theſe Feaſts vary much; fo that it is impoſlible to give 
a Deſcription that with them all. The Orzchagras varied 
the Dance ſomething more than the other, and ſhewed an extra-; 
ordinary Agility; they are alſo better made, and more active 
than the Saks. ie by | | 


(en Father Peter Chardon, = 5H. 


(L) This is the Name the*Savages give the Governor-Generdl. It means 
Great Mauntain, and comes from the Chevalier de Mentyagny, who was the ſe- 
cond Governor of Canada, | | 


(% They always call the Governors, and the Commandants, their Fathers, 
This 
| 2 


ſame Tone, an 
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This Ceremony is properly a mili Feaſt. The Warriors 
Deferiots - * 8 = one would ſay, that ic 
f efcription of was inſtituted only to give them an Opportu- 
this Dance. nity of publiſhing their great Atchievements 


in War. I am not the Author of this Opinion, which does not 


well with their's, who have maintained that the Calumet 
took its Origin from the Caduceus of Mercury, and that in its 
Inftitution it was eſteemed as a Symbal of Peace. All thoſe T 1 
ſaw dance, ſing, ſhake the Chichicout, and beat the Drum, were 
young People equipped, as when they prepare for the March; 
they painted their Faces with all Sorts of Colours, their 
Heads were adorned with Feathers, and they held ſome in their 
Hands like Fans. The Calumet was alſo adorned with Fea- 
thers, and was ſet up in the moſt conſpicuous Place. The Band 
of Muſic, and the DR were round about it, the Spectators 
divided here and there in little Companies, the Women ſe- 
parate from the Men, all ſeated on the Ground, and dreſſed 
1n their fineſt Robes, which at ſome Diſtance made a pretty 
Shew, | | | 1 | 
Between the Muſtc and the Commandant, who ſat before the 
Door of his Lodging, they had ſet up a Poſt, on which at the 
End of every Dance a Warrior came and gave a Stroke wick 
his Hatchet ; at this Signal there was a great Silence, and this 
Man repeated with a loud Voice, ſome of his great Feats ; and 
then received the Applauſes of the SpeQators, and after went to 
to his Place, and the Sport began again. This laſted two Hours 
for each of the Nations; and I acknowledge to You, Madam, 
that I took no 7 Pleaſure in it, not only on Account of the 
the Unpleaſantneſs of the Muſic, but becauſe 
all. the Dances conſiſted in Contorſions, which ſeemed to me to 
expreſs nothing, and were no Way entertaining. = 
his Feaſt was made in Honour of the new Commandant; 
yet they did him none of the Honours which are mentioned in 
ſome Relations, They did not take him and place him on a new 
Mat ; they made him no Preſent, at leaſt that I know of ; they 
did not 2 any Feathers over his Head; I did not fee the Calu- 
met preſented to him; and there were no Men quite naked, 
painted all over their Bodies, adorned with Plumes of Feathers, 
and Beads, and holding a Calumet in their Hands. Perhaps it 
is not the Cuſtom of theſe People, or M. de: Monjtigny had ex- 
empted them from theſe Ceremonies. T1 oblerved only, that 
from Time to Time all the Aſſembly ſet up great Shouts to 
applaud the Dancers, chiefly during the dancing of the Orchagras, 
— 2 Opinid of the French, bore away all the Honour of 


I ſhoald 


— 
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1 ſhould probably have had more Pleaſure in ſeeing the 

1 Dance of the Deere It has more Action, 
than 


The Dance of and expreſſes better the foregoing the 
the D iſcovery. * Subject it repreſents. It is a 4. — bay 
ſentation of all that paſſes in an Expedition of War; and, as 
have before obſerved, that the Savages for the greateſt Part only 
endeavour to ſarpriſe their Enemies, this is no Doubt the 
Reaſon why they have given this Dance the Name of the D, 
codbery. ' | | = 
l 3 that may be, only one ſingle Man performs this 
Dance: At firſt he advances flowly into the midſt of the Place, 

where he remains for ſome Time motionleſs, after which he re. 
oh nts one after another, the Setting out of the Warriors, the 
March, the . he goes 2 — the Diſcovery, he makes 
His Approach, he ſtops as to take Breath, then all on a ſudden 
he grows furious, and one would imagine he was going to kill 
every Body; then he appears more calm, and takes one of the 
Company as if he had made him a Priſoner of War; he makes 
a Shew of. knocking another's Brains out; he levels his Gun at 
another; and laſtly, he fets up a running with all his Might; 
then he ſtops and recovers himſelf : This 1s to repreſent a Re- 
treat, at firſt precipitate, and afterwards leſs ſo, + Then he 
© Expreſlts by different Cries the various Affections of his Mind 
during his laſt Campaign, and finiſhes by reciting all the brave 
Actions he has performed in the War, . 
When the Dance of the Calumet is intended, as it generally 
Of the Treaties is, to conclude a Peace, or a Treaty of Al- 
| ;2, 4 by liance againſt a common Enemy, they grave 
| 17 a 5 5 a Serpent on the Tube of the Pipe, and ſet 
15 _ -& £217 on one Side of it a Board, on which is repre- 
4 | umet. ſented two Men of the two confederate Na- 
tions, with the Enemy under their Feet, diſtinguiſhed by the 
Mark of his Nation. Sometimes inſtead of a Calumet, they ſet 
up a Fighting-Club. But if it concerns only a oy Alliance, 
they repreſent two Men joining one Hand, and holding in the 
other a Calumet of Peace, and having each at his Side the Mark 
of his Nation. In all theſe Treaties they give mutual Pledges, 
* Necklaces, Calumets, Slaves; ſometimes Elks, and Deer Skins 
well dreſſed, and ornamented with Figures made with Porcupines 
Hair; and then they repreſent on theſe Skins the Things I have 
mentioned, either with Porcupines Hair, or plain Colours. | 
There are other Dances leſs compounded, the only Defign of 
Oele D ' which is to give the Warriors an Oppor - 
| Vances  tunity of relating all their brave Actions. 
This is what the Savages are moſt ready to do, and they are 
never tired of it. He that gives the Feaſt invites all the Vil- 
1 8 


2 * 
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lage by beating a Drum, and they. meet in his Cabin, if it can 
contain all the Gueſts. The Warriors dance one after another, 


then ſtriking on a Poſt, Silence is made: They ſay what 
they pleaſe, and they ſtop from Time to Time to receive 
the * of 2. uditors, who are not ſparing of 
them. But if any one boaſts falſely, any Perſon is allowed to 
take Dirt or Aſhes and rub his Head with them, or play him any 
other Trick he thinks proper. Commonly they black his Face, 
ſaying, What I do is to hide your Shame, for the firſt Time 


you ſee the Enemy you will turn pale.” He who has thus 
puniſhed the Bragadocio, takes his Place, and if he \ commits | 


the ſame Fault, the other never fails to return the Compliment. 
The greateſt Chiefs have no dogg in this Matter, and. they 
muſt not be affronted at it.----This Dance is always rmed 
aa — MERE ob | LO 

In the weſtern Parts there is another Dance uſed, which is. 


| „ called the Dance of the Bull, The Dancers 
3 of form ſeveral N Rings, and the Mu- 
ny ſic, which is always the Drum and the Chi. 


chicout, is in the midſt of the Place. 2 never ſeparate thoſe 
of the ſame Family: They do not join Hands, and every one 


carries in his Hand his Arms and his Buckler. All the Circles 


do not turn the ſame Way; and tho? they caper much, and very 


high, they always keep Time and Meafure. 


rom Time to Time a Chief of a 8 preſents his Shield: 
They all ſtrike upon it, and at every Stroke he repeats ſome of 
his Exploits, Then he goes and cuts a Piece of Tobacco at a 
Poſt, where they have faſtened a certain Quantity, and gives it 
to one of his Friends. If any one can prove that he has done 


reater Exploits, or had a Share in thoſe the other boaſts of, he 


has a Right-to take the Piece of Tobacco that was preſented, 
and give it to another. This Dance is followed by a Feaſt ; 


but I do not well ſee from whence it derives its Name, unleſs - 


it be from the Shields, on which they ſtrike, which are covered 
with Bull's Hides. . | 


There are Dances preſcribed by their Phyſicians for the Cure 


F „of the Sick, but they are generally very 
Dances. a laſcivious. There <<; ſome 4 — 
Thing. They are almoſt always in Circles, to the Sound of 
the Drum and the Chicbicous, the Men apart from the Wo- 
men. The Men dance with their Arms in their Hands, and 
tho* they never take hold of each other, they never break the 
Circle, As to what I ſaid before, that they are always in Time, 


it is no difficult Thing to believe, becauſe the Mafic of the Sa- 


vages has but two or three noon! __ are repeated — 


1 at are entirely 
the Phyſicians. «Diverſion, that have no Relation to any 


\ 


ws. . Hil Yarn of 


This makes their ir Feaſts very an Zqropean after he 
has ſeen bm quce, 8 Da along. > Time, and you ** 
always the ſame Ard 
the N * aer Fe Bay, if we except the e ye 
much more rude and ignorant than the others, they are a 
given to Super ew. | Syn and Thunder ar 
Geir prncipa De Denies, and they ſeem to be more ſtrongly per. 
© 3. aps converlant with, that every Species 
: l Be, watches for its 
reſer vation. „ haying one Da wn aa 
ouſe be had i N little Gir took 1 4 up to * 15 The 
Father of the 2 * ſaw it, ſuatched it from her, 
to make. great Careſles to the dead Animal. The 7 Fo" ag 
al Bin che the Reaſon, he replied, 1t is to appeaſe the Genius 
* of the Mice, that be may not torment my Daughter, after ſhe has 
10 mw this.” After fe, he returned the Animal to the Child, 
eat it. 
They have above all much Veneration for Bears: As ſoon 
they have killed one, they have a 78 accompanied with 
0 a0 Ceremonies. The Head of the Bear, painted with 
1 Sorts of Colours, is placed during the Repaſt on an elevated 
ace, and there receives the Font: e of all the Gueſts, who 
celebrate by Songs the Praiſes of the Animal, while they cut his 
Body in Pieces, and feaſt upon it. Theſe Savages have not 
Je. like the reſt, the Cuſtom of preparing themſelves for their 
great W e ner by Faſting, which the Outagamis extend 
— to ten Days together, but alſo, while the 9 are 
in the Field, they often obli F their Children to f They 
obſerve thei ir Dreams while y faſt, a Fe draw 5 thence 


Animals has 3 


$996 83d 4 10 Preſages of the 9 of the Chace. The In- 
* of theſe Faſts is to appeaſe the Guardian Gfnii of the 
nimals which 822 are to 7 and they pretend that they in- 
orm them by Dre r whether chey will hinder or fayour the 

| unters. 


ile Nation witch yr ge Years laſt has been the moſt 


d of in theſe weſtern Parts, is the Qutagamis. The natu- 


Figgeeneſe of theſe ns u by the ill Treatment 
the have ſeveral Times met with, ſometimes withogt Cauſe, 


their Alliance with the iron who are always Gilpoſed to 
Teate us new Enemics, have rendered them formidable, They 
"oY Nin ſince made 3 ſtrict Alliance with the Sioux * numeroug 


which has inured itſelf to War by Degrees; and this 
Pro: . rendered all the Navigation of the upper Part of the 
'Rhes ofthe Dn to us. It is not quite ſafe to na- 


miles we are ina Banditen ©0 
; OE 


* 


Wand n Meth e, ab 


prevent e eee 


the 
* . Rag ome, Ciaur, =" f made, many ok 


ous th 52 2 
1 — we muſt 5 Zi 155 5 
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what I have heard from 2 with 2 
6x1 and 
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from mary others, I have SN 
we om kts Continent fowe Spaniards 6r oth 
. 


nies, mach r r chan fg we 
Califorttia — 
why ws comme to & g up the Mi that runs to the 
+ itkelf it the South Bos In pendent of 


ak I believe more eaſy this Way than Dy the TE | 


I can miake- no 23222 mation 


had from many — oa — * 2 9 0 * 


that by en 
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Portrait of 4 e CAN. * 
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„ L e 70 4. 
IR arted from Mie Hainer the Day before Yeſterday at 
n, and F am detaimed here in a little Ifland' chat has 


2 Name; a Canoe that came from che Rivet dr. Jh, hither 
cannot go 689 10 Derr though they 


haye che Wind — > for them; but eff Opp is to 87 


and the Lake 66 rough, ien gives me 1 
ny t 

Thigh the” Wind ws Sg when 1 ers he 
Ren 0150S Went 

* on the = pb pho den by the Our+ 


gab oft is rents, P had already obſcrved the, Jam 
r Thing upon entering the'Baf, and wif ſure 
at ft. It is certain thatthis Bay, W 2 
HP Hits Las Mabigary and Lake Michipers tot = 
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the ſame Reaſon, miſt diſcharge its Waters into Lake Huror, 
and the rather, becauſe both the Bay and Lake Michigan re- 
ceive ſeveral Rivers; Lake Michigan eſpecially, which receives 
a great Number, ſome of which are little inferior to the Seine; 
theſe great Currents are not perceivable but in the midſt of the 
Channel, and produce Eddies or counter Currents, of which we 
take Advantage when we go along Shore, as they are obliged to 
do who go in Canoes of Bark. PRI PT ee 
I went at firſt five Leagues to the Weſt, to get into Lake Mr. 
chigan, I then turned to the South, and this is the only Route we 
have to take for a hundred Leagues to the River 1.857 No- 
thing is finer than the Country which ſeparates the Lakes Michigan 
and Huron : Yeſterday I went three Leagues further, and a high 
Wind obliged me to ſtop at this Iſland. I ſhall ſhun the Ink. 
fomeneſs of waiting here, by employing myſelf in finiſhing 
my Account of the natural Inhabitants . of this vaſt Country, 
a great Part of which I have already travelled over.. 

he Savages of Canada are generally well made, and of a 
Fas ait of Pris "lofty Stature; but it is not unuſual in ſome 
„ Nations to ſee ſome of only a middle Stature; 
ug, burt it is very uncommon to ſee any that are 
deformed, or that bave any outward Blemiſh. - They are ro- 
buſt, and of a healthy Conſtitutian : They would be very long 

lived, if they ſpared themſelves a little more; but the greate 
Part ruin their Conſtitutions by forced Marches, by deſperate 
Faſtings, and by great Exceſſes in eating: Befides that, during 
their hildhood, they have often their naked Feet in the Water, 
on the Snow and Ice, The Brandy which the Zxropeans have 
ſupplied them with, and for which they have ſuch a ſtrong In- 
clination that exceeds all that can be ſaid of it, and which they 
always drink till they .are drunk, has compleated their Ruin, 
and has not a little contributed to the Deſfruction of all theſe 
Nations, which are at preſent reduced to leſs than the twentieth 
Part of what they were a hundred and fifty Vears ago. If this 
continues they will become entirely extinct. of, | 
Their Bodies are not confined in their Infancy like our's, and 
nothing is more proper to, make their Joints 


wy 


q 9 Their Strength. free, and to give them that Suppleneſs in all 


their Limbs, which we ſo much admire in them, than this Li- 
berty, and the Exerciſes, to Which the Children there are ac- 
cuſtomed-very early. The Mothers fuckle them a long Time, 
and there are ſome that at fix or ſeven years old ſtill take the 
Breaſt, Nevertheleſs, this does not hinder them from taking 
all Kinds of Food the firſt Year: In ſhort, the open Air to 
which they are expoſed, the Fatigues they, make them ſuffer, 
but by little and little, and in a Manner proportioned, to or. 

« ; : | 6 i if 92 ige. E 
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Age, with plain and natural Food; all this forms Bodies capable 
of performing and of ſuffering incredible Things; the Exceſs of 
which, as I have already obſerved, deſtroys many before they 
arrive at an Age of Maturity. We have ſeen ſome, after their 
Stomachs were ſwelled four Inches, ſtill continue eating as hear- 
tily as if they had juſt begun: When they find themſelves over- 


charged they ſmoke, then they fleep, and when they wake the 
e Sometimes they take an Emetic, 


"after which begin to eat again. 
In the Southern Countries the 


the Article of Women; who, on their Side, 


2 Vi. * n - 
Their ces. are very laſcivious. From hence ariſes the 


Corruption of Manners, which for ſome Vears paſt has infected 
the Northern Nations. The Jroquois in particular were chaſte 
enough, till they were converſant with the 1//nois, and other 
neighbouring People of Lowfrana : They have gained nothin 
by their Acquaintance with them, but adopting their Vices. 1 
is certain that Effeminacy and Luſt were carried in theſe Parts to 
the greateſt Exceſs. There were amongſt them ſome Men Who 
were not aſhamed to dreſs dee like Women, and to ſub- 
mit to all the Employments that belonged to the Women; from 
whence there Followed a Corruption that cannot be expreſſed. 
Some have pretended, that this Cuſtom came from I know not 
what Principle of Religion: But this Religion, like many 
others, has taken its Riſe from the Depravation of the Heart ; 
or if this Cuſtom took its Riſe from the Spirit, it ended in the 
Fleſh. Theſe effeminate Perſons never marry, and abandon 


themſelves to the moſt infamous Paſſions ; they are alſo. treated 


with the greateſt Contempt. | | „ 
On the other Hand, though the Women are ſtrong and luſty, 


| | „they are unfruitful. Beſides. the Reaſons T 
Why the Country” haye already mentioned, that 75, 10 Jay, the 


is not better peeplid. Time they take to ſuckle their Children, 
their Cuſtom of Continence all this Time, and the excefſive La- 
bours they are obliged to undergo, in whatſogyer Condition they 
find themſelves, this Barrenneſs proceeds alſo>from-the Cuſtom 
eſtabliſhed in many Places, which permits young Women to pro- 
ſtitute themſelves before they are married; add to this, the ex- 


treme Neceſſity to which theſe People are often reduced, and which 


takes away their Deſire of having Children. 80 | 
For the reſt, it is certain, that they have great Advantages over 
* us; and I conſider, as the chief of all, the 


The Advantages Perfectneſs of their Senſes, either internal or 


or, Ne Are external. In Spite of the Snow, which 
dazzles their Eyes, and the Smoke, which almoſt ſmothers them 
for ix Months in the Year, their Sight never decays : Their 


have but little Reſtraint in 


rg: Hearing 


— 
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Hearing is extremely quick, and their Smelling ſo Stquiſite, chat 


they ſmell Fire a long Time before they can diſcover it. On 
Account of the Exquifiteneſs of their Smell, they can't bear the 
Scent of Maſk, nor any „ Sel] They Na w_ chat they 
| like no Odvuts, but thoſe of Eatables. | 
Their Apprehenſion is vety wonderful: It is 1 for them 
to have been but once in z Place, to Rave an exal Ides of it, 
which is never effaced. If a Foreft is veer i Mage and 
leſs, they croſs it without wandering, when they have con- 
Adered certain Marks, by which they ride ve, * 
The Inhabitants of 7 and of the Environs of the Gulf 
of Sr. Laurence, in their Catioes of Burk (t * over to Ferre de 
Labrador {New Britain} to ſeek out the Eftimaus, with whom 
2 were at War) would go thirty or Leagues on the 
Sea without Compaſs, and make the Land exactly at the 
Place they propoſed. In the moft cloudy Weather they will 
follow the Sun trany Days, without making any Miftake : a, 
beſt Clock cannot view us betrer T the Progrefs of 
the Sun, than they eu, oy oy Noo „ joy ive 
what you can to put them out Fare that 
they loſe their Route. They are wir WA with n alent: It 
is not the Fruit of their Obſervations, nor of long Cuſtom: 
Youth, who never before went out of their Village, travel 25 fe. 
curely as thoſe who have been moſt uſed e the C 
The Beauty of their Imagination is eqn al to its Vivacity, and ; 
Thee Elumance. wore? appears in all their Diſcourſe. They are 
loquence. quick at Repartee, and their ey, are 
full of ſhinin Paltibes, that would have been ap 
public Aſſe blies at Rome and Athens. \ Their 2 25 
wmerhing in it fo ſtrong, ſo natural, fo pathetic, chat e 
2 = which the Gretks admired in e 3 4 
ough it does not appear to ort ction, 0 
hey tails no Ges, arid do not alle their Voice, we feel that : 
they are ech affected with what they fay, and their Elo- 


ence is perſuaſive. 


It would be ſtran at with fuch à fine Im _ 15 
0 not have an excellent 1 


. Aetlente of ult the Help wi" 125 
2 vg vented to afliſt our 8, or to reg 1 Negl | 
ww J gen. Nevertheleſs, it is ſcarcely ble of how 


many Matters, with what particular Ce and with 
how much Order, they treat in their Councils. On ſome Occa- 
ſions, however, they uſe little Sticks, to recolle&. the Articles 
they are to diſcuſs ; and by this they form a Sort of local Me- 
ciery ſo certain, that they will ſpeak four or five Hours toge- 


ther, wall __ * — each of which require an en- 
tire 
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fire Diſcourſe, without ſorgetting any Thing, or even without 
Heſitation. Their Narration is clear and exact; and though 
they uſe many Al „and other Figures, it is animated, and 
has all the pleaſing Turns which their Language affords. 

They have a true and ſolid judgment, — directly to the 
Mark in View, without ſtopping, without wandering, and with- 
ut being "= on a wang cen, They readily conceive all that 
within — — their Knowl but to put them in 
a Way of fi ing in the Arts, without w they have 
lived Hitherto, as they have not the leaſt Idea of them, it would 
require a deal of Labour; and the more ſo, as they have 
the higheſt Contempt for every Thing which they do not find 
neceſſary, that is to ay, for what we value moſt, would alſo 
be no ſmall Difficulty to make them capable of Reſtraint and 
Application in Things merely ſpeculative, or which they ſhould 
look upon as uſeleſs. As to what relates to their own Concerns, 
they neglect nothing, nor do any Thing precipitately: And 
| though they are ſo flow in taking their Reſolutions, = they are 
as warm and active in putting them in Execution. This is ob- 
ſerved eſpecially of the Huron and the Iroquois. They are not 
only ready at Repartee, but alſo witty, ; 
1 * Outaouait, named John J. Blanc, a bad Cbriſfian, and a 
great Drunkard, being aſked by Comte de Frontenac, what he 
theught Brandy was of, which he loved fo well, ſaid it was 
an Extract of ues and Hearts; for (added he) when I have 
drank it, I fhar Socking, and talk to Admiratzan;: 1 1 
The greateſt Part = mow. hve truly 5 n and an 
— ng Equal oul, to which we ſeldom ar- 
Their Greatnefe - 2 wich all the Helps we can obtain from 


ef Soul, © © Philoſophy and Religion. Always Maſters 
of themſelves, in the m Misfortunes, we can't per- 
ceive the leaſt Alteration in t Countenances. A Priſoner, 


Who knows in what his Captivity will end, or, which is perhaps 
more ſurpriſing, who is {till uncertain of his Fate, does not loſe 
on this Account a Quarter of an Hour's Sleep: Even the firſt 

Emotions do not find them at a Fault. ys 
A Huren Captain was one Day inſulted and ſtruck by a young 
Man. Thoſe who were preſent, would have puniſned this An» 
daciouſneſs on the Spot. Ler him alone, (aid the Captain) 
% you feel he Barth id A is Ai informed of 
« his HN“. | | * 
Their Conſtaney in ſuffering Pain, is beyond all . 
Their Conflancy A young Woman ſhall be a whole Day in 
is Airing Þ Labour, without making one Cry : If ſhe 
| . ſhewed the leaſt Weakneſs, they would eſteem 
her unworthy to be a Mother ; becanſe, as they ſay, the _= 
5 1 
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only breed Cowards. Nothing is more common, than to ſee 
Perſons of all Ages, and of both Sexes, ſuffer for many Hours, 
and ſometimes many Days together, the ſharpeſt Effects of Fire, 
and all. that the moſt induſtrious Fury can invent to make it 
moſt painful, without letting a Sigh eſcape. They are em- 
ployed for the moſt Part, during Jar Sufferings, in encou- 
raging their Tormenters by the moſt inſulting Reproaches. 
An Outagami, who was burnt by the Nlinois with the utmoſt 
_ Cruelty, perceiving a Frenchman among the Spectators, begged 
of him that he would help his Enemies to torment him; and 
upon his aſking why he made this Requeſt, 'he replied, Be. 
4% cauſe I ſpould have the Comfort of dying by the Hands of a Man. 
% My greateſt Grief (adds he) it, that 1 never killed a Man.” 
„% But (faid an ILL1no1s) you have killed ſuch and ſuch a Perſon." * 
„ A, for the IL LIN OIõs, (replied the Priſoner) I hawe killed enough 
4 of them, but they are no Men. 2 877 
What I have obſerved in another Place, Madam, to leſſen the 
Aftoniſhment which ſuch an Inſenſibility fills one with, does not 
hinder us from allowing that ſuch a Behaviour ſhews a great 
deal of Bravery. There muſt always be, to elevate the Soul 
above the Senſe of Pain to ſuch a Degree, an Effort which com- 
mon Souls are not capable of. The kara es exerciſe themſelves 
in this all their Lives, and accuſtom their Children to it from 
their tendereſt Years. We have ſeen little Boys and Girls tie 
themſelves together by one Arm, and put a lighted Coal be- 
tween them, to ſee which would ſhake it off ſirſt. In ſhort, we 
* muſt alſo allow, that according to Ciceros Remark, an Habit 
of Labour makes us bear Pain more eaſily (a. But there are 
perhaps no Men in the World who fatigue themſelves more than 
the Savages, either in their Huntings, or in their Journies, 
Laſtly, what proves that this Kind of hey one"; = is in theſe. . 
| Barbarians the Effect of a true Courage, is, that it is not found 
in all of them. K 0 260-67) 1 of. a. 
It is not ſurpriſing that with this Greatneſs of Soul, and theſe 
elevated Sentiments, the Savages ſhould be intrepid in Danger, 
and of a Courage, Proof againſt every Thing. It is true, that 
in their Wars they expoſe themſelves as little as may be, becauſe 
they make it their chief Glory never to buy the Victory at a 
dear Rate; and becauſe of their Nations not being numerous, 
they have made it a Maxim not to weaken. them: But when 
they muſt fight, they do it like Lions, and the Sight of their 
Blood does but encreaſe their Strength and Courage. They 
have been in many Actions with our brave Men, who have ſeen 
them perform Things almoſt incredible. 


] Conſuetudo enim laborum perpeſſionem dolorum efficit faciliorem. 
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A Mifionary having accompanied ſome Abenakis in an Expe- 
dition againſt New England, and knowing that a great Party of 
the Engliſh were purſuing them in their Retreat, endeavoured all 
he could to make them make Haſte forward, but without Effect. 
All the Anſwer he received, was, that they were not afraid 
thoſe People. At laſt all the Exg/iþs came in Sight, and they were 
at leaſt twenty to one. The Savages, without ſeeming at all ſur- 
priſed, firſt conducted the Father to a Place of Safety, then 
went and waited boldly for the Enemy in a Place where there 
was only ſome Stumps of Trees. The Engagement laſted al- 
moſt the whole Day. The Abenakis did not loſe a Man, and 

ut the Engliſh to Flight, after having covered the Field of 
Battle with the Dead. ——TI had this Account from the Miſ- 
ſionary himſelf ca). Et, x a8 

But what ſurpriſes infinitely in a 5 vs outward 
. »». 1..- Appearance proclaims nothing but Barbarity, 
4 . * is * them behave to each — with ſock 
— : Kindneſs and Regard, that are not to be 
found amohgſt the moſt civilized Nations. Doubtleſs this pro- 
ceeds in ſome Meaſure from the Words wing and Trains being 
as yet unknown to theſe Savages. Thoſe cold Words, as 
S:. Chry/otom calls them, which extinguiſhing in our Hearts the 
Fire of Charity, lights up that of Covetouſneſs. We are 

ually charmed with that natural and unaffected Gravity which 
> ns in all their Behaviour, in all their Actions, and in the 
greateſt Part of their Diverſions ; as likewiſe with the Civility 
and Deference they ſhew to their Equals, and the Reſpect of 
young People to the Aged; and lady, never to ſee them quar- 
rel among themſelves with thoſe indecent Expreſſions, and the 
Oaths and Curſes, ſo common amongſt'us, All which-are Proofs 
2M pI, and a great Command of Temper. 
Ils have already ſaid, that one of their Principles, and that of 

which they are the moſt jealous, is, that one Man owes nothing 
to another: But from this bad Maxim they draw a good Infe-- 
rence, that is to ſay, that we muſt never do an Injury to any 
Perſon, from whom we have received no Wrong: There is no- 
thing wanting to their Happineſs, but to behave between Na- 
tion and Nation, as they do 8 private Perſons, and never 
to attack any People of whom they have no Cauſe to complain, 
and not to carry cheir Revenge ſo far. 2 | 

On the other Hand, we muſt allow that es we moſt admire 

„ p. in the Savages, is not always pure Virtue; 
r that Conſtitution and Vanity have a great 
a. phare in it, and that their beſt Qualities are 
(a) Father Vincent Biget. This ſeems to be Apocrypha. Bake 
= i OF | tarniſhed 
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tarniſhed by great Vices. Theſe Men, who at firſt View ap. 
pear to us ſo contamptible, of all Mankind have the greateſt 
Contempt for all others, and the higheſt Opinion of themſelves. 
The proudeſt of all were the Hurans, before Succeſſes had lifted 
up the Hearts of the Jroguois, and grafted in them a Haughti. 

neſs, which nothing can yet ſuppreſs, on a fierce Rudeneſs, 
which before was their diſtinguiſhing Character. hy 

On the other Side, theſe People, 13 roud and jealous of their 
Liberty, are beyond all Imagination Slaves to Human Reſpect: 


They are accuſed of being light and inconſtant; but they are 


ſo, rather through a Spirit of Independence, than by Character, 
as I have obſerved of the Canadians. They are diſtruſtful and 
| ſuſpicious, eſpecially towards us; treacherous, when their In. 
tereſt is concerned; Diflemblers, and revengeful to Exceſs, 
Time does not abate in them their Deſire of Revenge: It is the 
moſt precious Inheritance which they leave to their Children, 
and which is tranſmitted from Generation to Generation, till 

they ſind an Opportunity to execute it. mY 
As to what we call more particularly the Qualities of the 
Qualitits of the Heart, the Savages do not value themſelves 
0% much on them; or, to ſpeak more properly, 

1 they are not Virtues in them. Friendſhip, 
Compaſſion, Gratitude, Attachment, they have ſomething of all 
this, Yor it is not in the Heart; and in them it is leſs the Effect 
of a good Diſpoſition, than of Reflexion, or Inſtin&t. The Care 
they take of e Widows, and the Infirm, and the Hoſpita - 
lity they exerciſe in ſuch an admirable Manner, are to them only 
the Conſequence of their Perſuaſion, that all Things ought to 
be in common among Men. Fathers and Mothers have a Fond- 
neſs for their Children, which riſes even to Weakneſs ; but 
which does not incline them to make them virtuous, which 
appears to be purely Animal. Children, on their Side, have no 
natural Gratitude for their Parents, and they even treat them 
ſometimes with Indignity, eſpecially their Fathers. I have 
heard ſome Examples of this Sort, that are horrible, and which 
cannot be related: But here follows one Inſtance that was pub- 
An Iroquois, who ſerved a long Time in our Troops againſt his 
1. ts Me of the own Nation, and even as an Officer, met his 
Vl Afedtion of Father in an Engagement, and was going to 
—"—_y 74 kill him. When he diſcovered who he was, 
e he held his Hand, and ſaid to him, . You 
„ « hade once gi ven me Lift, and now T give it to 
'* you. Let me meet with you no more; for I have paid the Debt 1 
« od you.” Nothing can better prove the Neceflity of Edu- - 
cation, and that Nature alone does not ſufficiently inſtru us in 
PIE 5 our 
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dur moſt eſſential Duties. And what demonſtrates more evi- 
dently the Advantages of the Chriftian Religion, is, that it has 

uced in the Hoare, of theſe Barbarians, in all theſe Re- 
As, a Change which appears wonderful. | | 
e 
a n N Friendſhip, ve at leaſt diſcozered i 
Part _ Uſefulneſs, Every one amongſt cuem has a 
An Friend nearly of his own Age, betwee 
gen. whom there is 2 mutual En agement, Wh 
is indiſſoluble. Two Men thus united for their common In- 
tereſt, are obliged to do every Thing, and to run all Hazards to 
aſſiſt and ſuccour each other. Death itſelf, as they believe, ſepa- 
rates them only for a Time: They depend on meeting again in 
the other World, never to part more, being perſuaded that they 
ſhall ſtill want each other's Aſſiſtance. | | 
I have heard it reported, on this Occaſion, that a Chrift;an 1 
rage, but one who did not purſue the Maxims of the Goſpel, 
being threatened with Hell by a Jeſuit, aſked this Miſſionary, if 
he thought his Friend, who was lately dead, was gone to that 
Place of Puniſhment ? The Father replied, that he had Reaſon 
to judge that he had found Mercy with Gon. ** T won't go to 
Hell neither, ſaid the Savage; and this Motive en 8 
to do all we required, that is to ſay, that he was as wi ing to go 
to Hell as to — to meet with his Companion : But-Gop 
makes Uſe of all Means to ſave his Elect. They add, that 
theſe Friends, when they are at a Diſtance from each other, uſe 
mutual Invocations in any D 8 oy r with; which is to 
be underſtood, without Doubt, of their Guardian Deities. Theſe 
Aſſociations are bound by Preſents; and ſtrengthened by Intereſt 
and Neceſſity. This is a Support on which they can almoſt al- 
ways depend. Some report, that there is ſomething unnatural 
in theſe Aſſdeiations; but I have Reaſon to believe at leaſt it is 
not general. weed | Re 
Colour of the Savages does not prove a third Species be- 
* "edi f tween the White and the Black, as ſome People 
the 8a have imagined. They are very ſwarthy, and 
8 of a dirty dark Red, which, appears more in 
Florida, of which Louifiana is a Part: But this is not their natu- 
ral Complexion. The frequent Frictions they uſe, gives them 
this Red; and it is ſurpriſing that _ are not blacker, being 
continually expoſed to the Smoke in Winter, to the great Heats * 


I 


of the Sun in Summer, and in all Seaſons to all the Inclemen- 
cies of the Air, BS ; | 
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It is not fo ealy to give a Reaſon why they have not a Hay 
3 Why they FLA, >. eir whole Body, excepting the Hairs of 
. their Head, which they have all very black, 
a oY the Eye Laſhes, and Eyebrows, which ſome 
alſo pluck off; and 'tis the ſame Caſe with almoſt all the Ame. 
ricans. What makes it ſtill more ſurpriſing, is, that their Chi]. 
dren are born with a thin Hair, and pretty long, all over their Bo. 
dies, but Which diſappears after eight Days. The old Men have 
alſo ſome Hairs on the Chin, as we ſee ſome old Women have 
with us. I have known ſome who attribute this Singularity to 
the conſtant Cuſtom the Americans have of ſmoking, and-which 
is common to both Sexes. Others think it more natural to ſay, 
_that this proceeds from the Quality of their Blood ; which be. 
| ing more pure, becauſe of the Plainneſs of their Aliments, pro- 
il | duces leſs of thoſe Superfluities, which our's, being more proſs, 
ſupplies ſo plentifully ; or that having fewer Salts, it is leſs-fit for 
1 _ theſe Sort of Productions. There is no Doubt that it is at leaſt 
| this Plainneſs of Food which. renders the Savages fo ſwift of 
| Foot. I have ſeen a Man who came from an Iſland not far from 
3 Japan, who, before he had eat any Bread, aſſured me that he 
| | could travel on Foot thirty Leagues a Day, commonly without 
| . Fatigue ; but ſince he had been uſed to Bread, he could not tra- 


1 


vel with the ſame Eaſe. NL, | HET 
This is certain, that our Savages think it a very great Beauty 
to have no Hair but on the Head; that if they have any 
grow on their Chin, they pluck it off directly; that the Zuro- 
i peans, the firſt Time they ſaw them, appeared frightful to them 
with their long Beards, as was then the Faſhion ; that they do 
not think our white Colour handſome 3 and that they found the 
. Fleſh of the Exgliſß and French, when they eat it, of a bad 

Taſte, becauſe it was ſalt. 5 RX Te LEN 

Thus, Madam, the Idea which. we formerly had in Euro of 

Savages, which were repreſented as hairy Men, is. not only en- 

tirely the Reverſe of the Americans, but it is exactly that which 
they at firſt had of us, becauſe they thought all our Bodies were 

like our Breaſts and Chins 
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I. ET TER. XXI 


Journey to the River ST. Josy. Remarks on the Rivers which 
run into Lale MicuigGan from the Eaſt Of Father Max- 
' QueTTE's River, aud. the Origin of its Name. Two Games 
2 SAVAGESs. Some Remarks 2 the Character of theſe 


Mapa u, + Josz en, Auguſt 16. 


* is eight Days Lacs I arrived at this Poſt, where we have 
a Miſſion, and where there is a Commandant with a ſmall 


Garriſon. The Houſe of the Commandant, which is a trifling 


Thing, is called the Fort, becauſe it is ſurrounded with a 1 
Paliſade, and it is much the ſame Thing in all other Places, 
excepting the Forts of Chambly and Cataracoui, which are real 


Fortreſſes. There are however in all of them ſome Pieces of 


Cannon or Pattereroes, which, in Caſe of Need, are ſufficient ta 


_ vipation of Lake a long Time without Paſtors,, and the Miſ --. 


this River. Then we go up it two hundre 


prevent a Coup de Main, and to keep the Savages in A we. 
| We have here two Villages of Savages, one of Mramis and 
Danoerofthe Na. the other of Ponteouatamiee, they are both for 
Danger ee Na. the moſt Part Chriſtians, but they have been 
1 ſionary that was lately ſent hither will haye 
no little Trouble to reſtore the Exerciſe of Rong: The 
River St. Foſeph comes from the South Eaſt to diſcharge itſelf 


qo the Bottom of Lake Michigan, the Eaſt Coaſt of "which we 


uſt range, which is a hundred Leagues ”m before we enter 
| ues to arrive 
at. the Fort:, This Navigation requires much Care, becauſe 


when the Wind comes from the open Lake, that is, the Weſt, 


the Waves are the whole length of the Lake; and the Weſt 


Winds are very common here. It is alſo very probable that 
the Numberof 1 run into the Lake on the Weſt Side, 


contribute by the Shock of their Currents with the Waves, to 
render the Navigation more dangerous: It is certain that there 
are few Places in Canada where there are more Wrecks. But 
| take up my Journal again where F AAA 
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The firſt of Auguſt, after having ſailed Croſs a Bay that is thi 
Wan Leagues dee » left on the Right the 112 
Rivers awe mees of Caffor, which ap eared to be very well 
e wooded; and ſome Leagues further, on the 
welt en toes Kue. Left, I perceived on an Eminence of Sand a 
Kind of Buſh, which, when we are over againſt it has the Shape 
of an Animal lying down. The French call it Lours gui dort 
( the ſleeping Bear), and the Savages the Near hing down. I went 
twenty Leagues that Day, and encamped in 'a little Ifland, 
4 30 North Latitude; this is nearly the Latitude of Moxereal. 
| Prom the Entrance of Lake Michigan to this Ifland, the Coaft 
is very ſandy, but if we go a little Way into the Country it ap- 
pears to be very good, at leaſt to judge of it by the fine Foreſts 
with which it is covered. On the other Hand, it is well watered, ' 
for we went not a League without diſcovering either ſome lar 
Brook, or ſome pretty River, and the farther we go South, he 
Rivers larger, and have a longer Courſe, the Penin/wla, 
which ſeparates Lake Michigan from Lake Huron, growing wider 
as it advances to the South. Nevertheleſs, the greateſt Part of 
- theſe Rivers are but narrow, and ſhallow at their Mouths ; but 
they have this Singularity, that they form Lakes near their En- 
trance of two, three, or four Leagues round. This proceeds, 
no Noubt, from the . 4 of Sand which they bring down: 
Theſe Sands being driven back 3 Waves of the Lake, 
wWjhich almoſt always come from the Weſt, gather at the Mouths 
of the Rivers, whoſe Waters being ſtopt by theſe Banks, which 
they paſs over with Difficulty, have made themſelves by Degrees 
theſe Lakes, or Ponds, which prevent the Inundation of the 
whole Country when the Snows melt. | 
On the third I entered Father Margnette's River to examine if 
ar =. what I had heard of it was true. It is at 
mt. firſt only a Brook, but fifteen Pages hi 
quetie's Rover. which is near two Leagues round, to make a 
Paſſage for it into the Michigt#:, one would think they had du 
away with Pickaxes, a great Hill, which we leave to the Left 
at the Entrance, and on the Right the Coaſt is very low for the 
length of a good Muſket-Shot,; then all at once it riſes very | 
high. It had been thus repreſented to me; concerning which, | 
this is the conſtant Tradition of all our Travellers, and | 
what J have heard from ſome antient Miſſionaries. | 
Father up Mar guete, a Native of Lass in Picardy, where 
his Family ſtiſl holds a diftinguifhed Rank, was one of the moſt 
illuſtrious Miffionaries of New Francs; he travelled over almoſt 
all Parts of it, and made many Diſcoveries ; the laſt of which 
was the M;/i/Fppi, which he entered with the Sieur Jolies in 
1673. Two Years after this Diſcovery, of which he 1 
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an Account, as he was going from Cbicagou, which is at the 
Bottom of Lake Michigan, to Michi/limakinac, he entered the Ri- 
ver I am ſpeaking of; the Entrance of which was then at the 
Extremity of the low Land, which I have ſaid we leave to 
the Right at entering it. He 8 Altar here, and faid 
Maſs. After this, he went a little Diſtance to return Thanks, 
and prayed the two Men who managed his Canoe, to leave him 
alone for half an Hour. This Time being expired, they went 
to ſeek him, and were greatly ſurpriſed to find him dead; but 
they recolleQed, that upon entering the River, he had faid that 
he ſhould finiſh his Journey there. Nevertheleſs, as it was too 
far from thence to Michillimakinac, to carry his Body thither, they 


Time has retired, as out of Reſpect, to the Cape, at the Foot of 
which it now runs, and where it has made a new Paſſage. The 
vear following, one of the two Men who had performed the 
laſt Duties to this Servant of Gop, returned to the Place where 
he had buried him, took up his Remains, and carried them to 
Michillimatinac. I could not learn, or I have forgot, what Name 
this River had before; but at preſent the Savages always call it 
the River of the Black Gown (a). The French have given it 
the Name of Father Marquette; and never fail to invoke him, 
when they find themſelves in any Danger on the Lake Michigan, 
Many have affirmed, that they believe it was owing to his Inter- 
ceſſion, that they have eſcaped great Dangers. ' 
I went three Leagues further that Day, encamped at the 
Of the red and Entrance of the River St. Nicolas, on the Side 
D e of a pretty Lake, that is longer, but not ſo 
Tone Kies, „wide as the former. I found here a great 
Number of red and white Pines, the laſt have the hardeſt Bark,” 
but the beſt Wood, and ſhed a Gum which is pretty fine; the 
firſt have the ſofteſt Bark, but the Wood is heavier. They draw 
from theſe the Tar of which the bet Pitch is made. I failed 
thus pleaſantly to the River Sz. Fo/eph, which I entered the 6th, 
very late, or the 7th very early in the Morning, for it was 


two good Hours at the Side of the Lake of La Riviere Moire 
(the Black River), which is eight Leagues diſtant, and where 
there is a great deal of Gin: ſeng. 2 | | Cy 

The River St. Jeſepb is above a hundred Leagues long, and 
An Adventure of its Source is not far from Lake Erie It is 
the Author's in ＋ —. — r 
River St. Joſeph. ve Leagues which I went up to arrive at 
CE Eg the Fort, I ſaw none but Lands, co» 
vered with Trees of a prodigious Height, under which there 
(a) Thus the Savages call the ſeſuits. They call the Prieſts, the Mite 
; and the Recollets, the Grey Gowns. | | 
grows 


buried him pretty near the Side of the River ; which from that © = 


about Midnight when we arrived here, having reſted ourſelves | 
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a Noiſe. At this Sight he eoeks his Gun, which he had 
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grows in ſome Places very fine Capillaire, ¶ Maiden Hair ). I was 


two Days making this Way, but the Night of the firſt was very 
near putting an End to my Journey. I was taken for a Bear, 
and I was within a Hair's Breadth of being killed under this Dez 


nomination, by one of my Canoe Men in the following Manner, 


Aſter Supper and Prayer, as it was pry nts I went £0 take a 
Walk, keeping always by the Side of the River. A Spaniel 
that followed me every where, took a Fancy to jump into the 
River, to fetch I know. not what, which I had thrown in with. 


out Thought. My People, who thought I was gone to Reſt, 
_ efpecially as it was late, and the Night dark, hearing the Noiſe 


this Creature made, thought it was a Roe-Buck that was croſſing 
the River; and two of them immediately. ſet out with their 
Gans charged. Luckily. for me, one of the two, who was a 
blundering Fellow, was called back by the reſt, for Fear he 


ſhould occaſion the Loſs of their Game; otherwiſe it might 

have happened, that by his blundering I ſhould have been ſhot. | 

Ihe other advancing ſlowly, perceived me about twenty 
Paces from him, and made no Doubt that it was a Bear ſtanding 


upon his hind Feet, as theſe Animals always do when 27 hear 
oaded 


with three Balls; and crouching down almoſt to the Ground, 


made his Approaches as ſilently as poſſible. He "as going to- 


fire, when on my Side I thought I ſaw ſomething, without be. 
ing able to diſtinguiſh what it was; but as I could not doubt but 
that it was one of my People, I thought proper to aſk him if by 
Chance he did not take me for a Bear : He made me no An- 
fiver, and when I came up to him, I found him like one Thun- 
der- ſtruck, and as it were ſeized with Horror at the Blow he 


was juſt going to give. It was his Comrades who told me what 
had paſſed. ebb 5 


The River Sr. Fo/eph is ſo convenient for the Trade of all 


Parts of Canada, that it is no Wonder it has. always been much 
frequented by the Savages. Furthermore, it waters a very fertile 
Country: But this is not what theſe People value moſt. It 
is even a great Loſs to give them good Lands: Either they 


make no Uſe of them, or they ſoon make them poor by ſowing 
their Maiz. n Nn N ar ati | Pes 

The Maſcoutirs had, not long ſince, a Settlement on this Ri- 
ver; but they are returned to their own Country, Which is, as 
they ſay, ſtill finer. The Pouteouatamies have ſucceſſively occu- 


pied here ſeveral Poſts, and remain here ſtill. Their Village is 
on the ſame Side as the Fort, a little lower, and on a very fine 


Riv er. 3 : 


Spot, The Village of the Miamies is on F of the 
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Theſe ara at 9 ap _ nee more 
. e others to ic, ſet a high Value 
* the - in- ſeng on Gin - ſeng, and — perſuaded * this 
of | Plant has the Virtue to render Women fruit- 
ful. But I do not think that it was for this Reaſon they called it 
Abeſoutchenza, which means a Child: It owes this Name to the 
Shape of its Root, at leaſt among the Troguois. You have ſeen 
without Doubt, Madam, what Father Laſitau, who brought it 
firſt to France, has wrote of it under the Name of Aurelia Cana- 
denfis : It is at leaſt for Shape abſolutely the ſame as that which 
comes to us from China, and which the Chineſe get from Corea 
and \Tartary, The Name they give it, which ſignifies. be 
Likeneſs of a Man; the Virtues they attribute to it, and which 
have been experienced in Canada by thoſe who have uſed it, and 
the Conformity of the Climate (a), are great Reaſons to think, 
that if we took it as coming from China, it would be as much 
eſteemed as that the Ching ſell us; perhaps it is fo little eſ- 
teemed by us, becauſe it grows in a Country that belongs to, 
— and that it has not the Recommendation of being entirely 
oreign. 75 | 
In . up the River S. Jaſeph, I obſerved ſeveral Trees, 
Of the Bean- Which J had not ſeen in any other Place. 
7; _ and the ga The moſt remarkable, and which I took at- 
45 : of firſt for an Aſh by its Leaves, grows very 
«dh large, and bears Beans which appear very 
good to the Eye; but the more they are boiled the harder they 
grow, ſo that they could never be uſed. The Fields which ſur- 
round the Fort are ſo full of Saſſafras, that it perfumes the Air; 
but it is not a great Tree as in Carolina : They are little Shrubs 
which grow near the Ground; perhaps alſo they are but Shoots , + 
of the Trees that were cut down to clear the, Environs of the 
Fort, and of the Savage Villages. WF, 
There are here many Simples, which they ſay the Savages 
Secrecy of the make Uſe of a little at a Venture, without - 
2 — concern. any other Principle than a flight Experiment 
2 made by Chance, and which ſometimes de- 
2 he Me = SA ceives them; for the ſame Remedies do not 
thin Cons act equally on all Sorts of Subjects, attacked 
2 get: with the ſame Diſtempers; but theſe People 
know not how to make all theſe Diſtinctions. One Thing which 
much ſurpriſes me, is the impenetrable Secrecy they keep con- 


(a) The Black River (la Riviere Noire) is in 41 Deg. 50 Min. it is in 
the ſame Latitude they get the Gin-ſeng of Corea for the Emperor of Ching, 
dome of our's has been carried to China, and being prepared by the Chineſe, 
they have ſold it as coming from Corea or Tartary, For the reſt, this Prepa- 
fan adds nothing to it, 
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cerning their Simples, or the little Curioſity of the French to 
ge the Knowledge of them. If the Jaſt are not in Fault, no- 
ing makes it appear more, in o ry that the Savag 


are not pleaſed to fee us in their Country: And we have other 


Proofs, which are as clear as this. It is very likely alſo that 
they are of the ſame Opinion with Regard to their Simples, 4s 


they are about their Mines; that is to 2 that they wayld ſoon 
die, if they diſcovered any of them to hay be 
The Savages of theſe Parts are natural! ieves, and think 
a Of the Mig „ all good Prizes that they can catch. It is 
e 097G9HS* true, that if we ſoon diſcover that we have 
loſt any Thing, it is ſufficient to inform the Chief of it, and 
we are ſure to recover it; but we muſt give the Chief more than 
the Value of the Thing, and he requires further ſome Trifle for 
the Perſon that 7 it, and who is probably the Thief him- 
ſelf: I happened to be in this Caſe the Day after my Arrival, 
and they ſhewed me no Favour. Theſe Barbarians would ſooner 
engage in a War than make the leaft Conceſſions on this 
int. | 
Some Days after J paid a Viſit to the Chief of the Miamies, 
who had got the Start of me: He is a tall Man, well ſhaped, 
but much disfigured, for he has no Noſe : I was told that this 
Misfortune happened to him in a drunken-bout. © When he 
heard I was cothing to ſee him, he went and placed himſelf at 
the Bottom of his Cabin, on a Sort of an Alcove, where I 
found him fitting with his Legs acroſs, after the Eaſtern Man- 
ner. He faid very little to me, and ſeemed to aflume a proud 


| o_—_ which he did not maintain well: This is the. firſt Sa- 


vage Chief that Iſaw, who obſerved this Ceremony; but I was 
told beforehand that he muſt be treated in the ſame Way, if you 
would not be deſpiſed by him. 8 85 50 

That Day the Pouteouatamis were come to play at the Game of 
The Game Straws with the Miamis: They played in the 
85 15 te Cabin of the Chief, and on an open 

„ Place before the Cabin. Theſe Straws are 
ſmall Reeds about the Biggeſs of a Wheat Straw, and about fix 
Inches long. They take a Parcel, which are commonly two 
hundred and one, and always an odd Number. After having 
ſhuffled them well together, making a thouſand Contorſions, 


and invoking the Genii, they ſeparate them with a Kind of an 


Awl, or a pointed Bone, into Parcels of ten each; Every one 
takes his. own at a Venture, and he that happens to get the Par- 
cel with eleven, gains a certain Number of Points that are a- 
greed on. The whole Game is fixty or eighty. , | 

There are other Ways of playing this Game, and they would 
have explained them to me, but, I did not comprehend it, wy 


\ 
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that ſometimes the Number Nine wins the Game. They added, 
that there was as much Skill as Hazard in this Game, and that the 
2 reat Sharpers in this as well as in all other Games; 
and that they are ſo eager at it, that they play whole Days and 
| Nights, and fometimes 46 not leave off playing tin they are 
uite naked, and have nothing more to loſe. They have dnother' 
ame, at which they do not play for any Thing, bur merely for 
Diverſion; but it has almoſt always ſome bad Conſequences 
with Refpe& to their Manners. «tt exe 
As foon as it is Night, they fet up in the Middle of a great 
Anther Gans, Cabin feyeral Poſts * in the Midit 
are their Inſtruments of Mufic: They place 
on each Poſt a Packet of Down, and which mtft be each of a 
different Colour. The young People of both Sexes, mingled 
together, dance round abott theſe Poſts : The young Women 


have alfo Down of the Colour they ltike. From Time to Time 


a young Man out of the Ring, and goes to take from a 
Poſt ſome ws of the Colour w m__ tene his Mistress 
likes, and putting it upon bis Head, he dances round her, ana 
by a Sign apportits her à Place of Rendezvous. Wen the 
Dance is over, the Feaſt begins, and laſts all Day: At Night - 
Every one retires, and the g Women manage Matters ſo 
well, that in Spite of. the Vigilance of their Mothers, they go to 
the Place of Affignation. „ 
The Miami: have two Games more, the firſt of which 1 
called the Game of the Bat. They play at it with à Ball, an 
Sticks bent and ending in a' Kind of Racket. They ſet op 
two Pofts, which ſerve for Bounds, and which are diſtant from 
each other according to the Number of Playets. For Inſtance; 
if they are eighty, there is half a League Diſtance between e 
Poſts. The Players are di videdt into two Bands, whick have ect 
their Poſt: Their Buſineſs is to ſtrike the Ball to the Poſt of 
the adverſe Party without letting it fall to the Ground,” ane 
without touching it with the Hand, for in either of theſs Caſes _ 
they loſe the Game, unlefs he who makes the Fault repairs it 
by ftriking the Ball at one Blow to the Poſt, which is often im- 
poſſible. Fheſe Savages are ſo dexterous at catching the Ba 
— Bats,” that ſometimes one Game wilt lat many Days | 
OE 8 © TOTS 
The ſecond Game is much Hke the former, but is not ſo dan- 
gerous. They mark out two Bonnds, as in the firſt, and the 
ayers oecupy alt the Space between. He that is to begin, 
throws a Ball op in the Air as | yd ron ce as poſſible, that 
he may catch it the better, and throw it towards the Bounds. 
All the others have their Hands lifted up, and he that catches 


the Ball repeats the ſame, or throws the Ball to one of his Band 
„ 8 that 


wo 
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that he judges more nimble and dexterous than himſelf; forts 
win the Game, the Ball muſt. never have been in the Hands of 
the adverſe Party before it comes to. the Bound. The Women 
alſo play at this Game, but it is but ſeldom : Their Bands conſiſt 
of four or five, and the firſt that lets the Ball fall, loſes the 
Game. | 
The Poutecuatamis ow hve: 4 * — 1 Orator, who 
„ gare Perſons o erit. he firſt, named 
2 92 8 Piremon, is a Man upwards of ſixty, very ſo. 
er eee ber and prudent ; The ſecond; named Ouila- 
1 mel, 1s younger : He is a Chriſtian, and well 
E go inſtructed, but he makes no Exerciſe of his 
Religion. One Day as I was making him ſome Reproaches on 
this Account, he left me ſuddenly, went into the Chapel, and 
ſaid his Prayers aloud, ſo that we heard him at the Miſhonary's 
Lodging. It is difticult to find a Man that ſpeaks better, and 
who has more Senſe. On the other Hand, he is of a very amiable 
Character, and fincerely attached to the French. Piremon is not 
inferior in any Reſpect, and I have heard them both in a Coun- 
| 41 at the Commandant's, where they ſpoke with a great deal of 
quence. 3 
any Savages * the two . a; 3 this 
PE m ver, are juſt returned from the Engliſb Co- 
55:7 be 2 lonies, whither they went to ſell 9 Peltry, 
quences of Drunk- and from whence they have brought back a 
. great deal of Brandy. It has been divided 
according to Cuſtom ; that is to ſay, every Day they diſtribute to 
a certain Number of Perſons as much as is neceſſary for each to 
et drunk, and the whole was drank in eight Days. They 
an to drink in the two Villages as ſoon as the Sun was ſet, 
and every Night the Country reſounded with frightful Cries and 
Howlings. One would haye ſaid that a Flight of Devils had 
eſcaped from Hell, or that the two Villages were cutting one 
" another's Throats. Two Men were lamed: I met one of them 
who broke his Arm with a Fall, and I ſaid to him, that certainly 
another Time he would be wiſer: He replied, that this Accident 
Was nothing, that he ſhould ſoon be cured, and that he would 
begin to drink again as ſoon as he had got a freſh Stock of 


Brandy. | 
Judge, Madam, what a Miſſionary: can do in the midſt of ſuch 
a Diſorder, and how greatly it muſt affect an honeſt Man, who, 
has quitted his own Country- to gain Souls to God, to be obliged 
to be a Witneſs of it, without having. it in his Power to remedy 
it. Theſe Barbarians are ſenſible that Drunkenneſs ruins and 
deſtroys them; but when one ſtrives to perſuade them that they 
ſhould be the firſt to aſk that we ſhould hinder them of a ans 
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that is attended with ſuch fatal Conſequences, they are ſatisfied 
with teplying, It is you that have accuſtomed us to it, we can 
no longer do without it, and if you refuſe to ſupply us, we 
« will get it of the Exghſp. This Liquor ſtrips us naked, and 
% kills us, it is true, but it is you who have done the Miſchief, 
« and there is now no Remedy.” Nevertheleſs, they are in 
the wrong to blame us alone; had it not been for the Exgliſb I 
believe we could have put a Stop to this Trade in the Colony, or 
reduced it within proper Bounds.—But we ſhall perhaps be ſoon 
obliged to give Permiſſion to ſupply them with 1t from France, 
taking Meaſures to prevent its Abuſe, inaſmuch as the Zzg/;þ 
Brandy is more hurtful than our's. | 
A Diſorder that corrupts the Manners of a People never comes 
alone ; it is always the Principle, or the Riſe of many 
others. The Savages, before they fell into this I am ſpeakin 
of, excepting War, which they always made in a barbarous an 
inhuman Manner, had nothing to diſturb their Happineſs : 
Drunkenneſs hath rendered them intereſted, and has diſturbed 
the Peace they enjoyed in their Families, and in the Commerce 
of Life. Notwithſtanding, as they are only ſtruck with the pre- 


ſent Object, the Evils, which this Paſſion has cauſed them, have. 
not yet become a Habit: They are Storms which paſs over, and 
which they almoſt forget when they are paſt, thro* the Goodneſs - 


of their Character, and the great Fund of Calmneſs of Soul, 
which they have received from Nature. a7 
We muſt acknowledge that at firſt Sight, the Life they lead 


appears very hard; but befides that in this 


Foe: Ppincſs of the nothing gives Uneaſineſs but by Compariſon, 
— and that Cuſtom is a ſecond Nature, the Li- 
berty they enjoy, ſufficiently compenſates the Loſs of thoſe 
Conveniencies they. 
ſome Beggars by Profeſſion, and in ſeveral Perſons in the Coun- 
4 gives us a Tale Proof that we may be happy in the midſt 
of Indigence. But the Savages are ſtill more happy: Firſt, be- 
cauſe they think themſelves fo : Secondly, becauſe they are in the 
peaceable Poſſeſſion of the moſt precious of all the Gifts of Na- 
ture: And laſtly, becauſe they are entirely ignorant of, and have 


hot even a Deſire to know thoſe falſe Advantages which we 


ſo much eſteem, and which we purchaſe at the Expence of real 
Good; and of which we have ſo little Enjoyment. 

In Fact, what they are moſt valuable for, and fer which they 
ought to be looked upon as true Philoſophers, is, that the Sight 
of our Conveniencies, our Riches, our Magnificence, have little 
moved them, and that they are pleaſed with themſelves that the 
can do without them. Some Troquois, who went to Paris in 1666, 


and who were ſhe ved all the Royal Houſes, and all the ov" | 


are deprived of. What we ſee every Day in 


the Mothers take 
F theiy Children. © 
them : They carry them every where with them ; and he. 
ſeem ready to fink under the Burdens they load themſelves with, 
the Cradle of their Child is. reckoned as nothing. One would 
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of that great City, admired nothing in it, and would have _ 
ferred their Villages to the Capital of the "moſt Ronrithing King 


dom of Europe, if they had not ſeen the Street of Ia Hucberte, 
where the Shops of the roaſting Cooks, which they always found 
gaſes with all Kinds of Meat, charmed thetn greatly. | 
We cannot even N. that oy are ſo hig N with 
| er Way of living, only beca 1ey are 
4 * not acquainted with The Sweetneſs of v Ar 
i rin A good Number of the French have lived 
ay of Henn. like them, and have been ſo well pleaſed 
with it, that many Perſons could never prevail with them to re- 
turn, though they might have been very much at their Eaſe in 
the Colony. | On the contrary, it was never poſſible for a ſingle 
Savage to conform to our Way of living. We have taken Chil- 
 Eren from the Cradle, and froaght him ap with much Care, 
and omitted nothing to hinder their rk any Thing of 
what paſſed among their Parents. All theſe Precautions were 
uſeleſs: The Force of Blood prevailed over Education. As 
ſoon as they found themſelves at Liberty, they have torn their 
Garments to Pieces, and went through the Woods to ſeek their 
Countrymen, whoſe Way of Life appeared to them more pleaſing 
than that they led with us. : i bay 2 | 
An Traquois, named la Plague, lived many Years with the French; 
the ſame who, as I have told you, Madam, in ſaving his Father's 
Life in an Engagement, thought he had fully fatisfied all the 
Debt he owed him: He was alſo made a Lieutenant in our 
Troops to fix him, becauſe he was a very brave Man; but he 
could not continue in our Way of living : He returned to his 
Nation, only carrying from us our Vices, without correcting any 
of thoſe he brought with him. He loved Women to Exceſs : 
He was well ſhaped: His Valour and his brave Actions gave 
im a great Reputation: He had a great deal of Wit, and ver) 
amiable Manners : He had many Intrigues with other Men's 
Wives; and his Diforders went ſo far, that it was debated in the 
Council of his Canton, whether they ſhould not take him off, It 
. was however concluded, by the Majority of Votes, to 1. his 
Life ; becauſe, as he was extremely courageous, he would people 
the Country with good Warnors. | 3 | 
The Care whi * Mothers 2 of * N 4 1 75 
EE they are yet in t radle, is beyond all Ex- 
The Care which Salton, — proves very clearly hat we often 
ſpoil all, when we exceed the Limits which 
2 has taught us. They never leave 


9 even 
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even ſay, that this additional Weight is an Eaſement that renders 
the reſt lighter. 

Nothing can be neater than theſe Cradles: The Child lies 
very conveniently, and very eaſy in them; but it is bound dnl 
as high as the Waiſt; ſo that when the Cradle is upright, theſe 
little Creatures have their Heads and half their Bodies hanging 
down. In Eurepe they would fancy that a Child that was leſt in 
this Condition, would grow quite deformed; but it happens di- 
rectly contrary ;- This renders their Bodies ſupple ; and they are 
all, in Fact, of a Stature and Port, that the beſt ſhaped among 
us would enyy. What can we ſay againſt ſuch a general Expe- 
dee! But what I am going 40 mention, cannot be ſo eaſily 
juſtified. PETS 82 
There are on this Continent ſome Nations which they call 
The vidieulous Hat Nadi, Which have in Fact their Foreheads 
. And 8, Top of NO Heads Mes 
my 9%, uf fr lengthe 8 e 18 not 
2 ur ada. Wat of Nature; it 1s the 229 — who 
„ give it their Children as ſoon pur tres 
born. For this End, they ly to their Forcheads, and the 
back. Part of their Heads, two Maſſes of Clay, or of ſome other 
heavy Matter, which they bind by little and little, till the Skull: 
has taken the Shape they deſire to give it, It appears that this 
Operation is very painful to the Children, whole Noſtrils ſhed 
a whitiſh Matter, pretty thick. But neither this Cireuſmſtance, 
nor the Cries of theſe little Innocents, alarm their Mothers, jea- 
lous of procuring them a handſome Appearance, without which 
they can't conceive how others can be ſatisfied. It is quite the 
reverſe with certain Agonguins amongſt us, named Round Heads, 
or Bewl Heads, whom I have mentioned before; for they make 
their Beauty conſiſt in having their Heads perfectly round, and 
Mothers take Care alſo very early to give them this Shape. 
I would willingly, Madam, take Advantage of the Leiſure I 
have in this Place, and which perhaps will be lo than I de- 
fire, to finiſh what I have to ſay to you on this Subject; but 
ſome Troubles which have happened to me, and the approaching 
Departure of a Trayeller, who is returning to the (long. oblige 
mal interrupt this Recital, which I ſhall reſume the ſirſt Oppor- 
| ty. | 2 ; p 


J am, & c. 
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L ET TER XXVII. 
| Sequel of the C hara#tr of the Savages, and their Way of bene 15 
Sx Map Au, ; ST, Joszrn's River, Auguſt 4. 2 


Reſume the Courſe of my Memoirs, where I broke it off. 
1 You will think, perhaps, that I do not obſerve a ſufficient 
egularity : But we excuſe, at leaſt in a Relation, what we ad- 
mire in an Ode: What in a Lyrick Poet is an Effect of Art, is a. 
Matter of Neceſſity in a Traveller, who cannot relate Things 
but as he gets Information, and who is obliged to write what he 
ſees, for Fear of forgetting it. | W e 
The Children of the Savages, when they leave the Cradle, are 
_ confined * any Manner ; _ * as 
can crawl upon their Hands and Fcet, 
rongehes: ee they let them go where they will quite naked, 
* — Ih R intothe Water, into the Woods, into the Dirt, 
den. jo aue has d and into the Snow, which makes their Bodies 
ſtrong, their Limbs very ſupple, and hardens them againſt the 
Injuries of the Air; but alſo, as I obſerved before, it makes 
them ſubject to Diſtempers of the Stomach and Lungs, which 
deſtroys them early. In Summer they run, as ſoon as they are 
up, to the River, or into the Lakes, and continue there a Part of 
the Day, playing like Fiſh when it is fine Weather' at the Sur- 
face of the Water (a). It is certain that nothing is better than 
this Exerciſe to make their Joints free, and to render them nim- - 


ble. | 
They put a Bow and Arrows into their Hands betimes, and to 
Their firſt Exer- excite in them that Emulation, which is the 
n ani ther &- beſt Teacher of the Arts, there is no Need 
e to ſet their Breakfaſt on the Top of à Tree, 
PN ne i as they did by the young Lacedemontans: They 
are all horn with that Paſſion for Glory, that has no Need of 
a Spur; and indeed they ſhoot with a ſurprizing Exactneſs, and 
with a little Practice, they acquire the ſame Dexterity in the Uſe” 
of our Fire Arms. They make them alſo wreſtle, and they pur- 
ſue this Exerciſe ſo eagerly, that they would often kill one ano- 
ther, if they were not parted: Thoſe who are worſted are fo en- 


(a) Itis very probable that this is the Reaſon why the Small· Por is fo fa- 
tal among the Savages. Much Bathing hardens the Skin, and prevents the 
Eruption of the Puſtules. | 8 | 

. raged 
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nged at it, that thby do not take the leaſt Repoſe, till they have 


their Revenge. 15 . b 
| in; etal] one may ſay, that the Fathers and Mothers negle& 
33 nothing to inſpire their Children with cer- 
1 * tain Principles of Honour, which they pre- 
Education confifts. ſerve all their Lives, but of which they often 
make a bad Application; and in this their whole Education con- 
ſits. When they give them Inſtructions on this Head, it is al- 
ways in an indirect Way; the moſt common is to relate to them 
the brave Actions of their Anceſtors, or of their Countrymen. 
Theſe young People are fired at theſe Stories, and are never eaſy | 
till they find an Opportunity of imitating the Examples they 
have made them admire. Sometimes, to correct them for their 
Faults, they uſe Prayers and Tears, but never Menaces. They 
would make no Impreſſion on Spirits, 2 with an Opi- 
nion that no Perſon has a Right to uſe Compulſion. | 

A Mother, who ſees her Daughter behave ill, falls a crying: On 
the Daughter's aſking the Cauſe, the is ſatisfied with ſaying, Tow 
diſerace me, It ſeldom * that this Way of reproving is not 
effectual: Nevertheleſs, ſince they have converſed more with the 
French, ſome of them begin to chaſtiſe their Children; but this 
is ſcarcely amongſt any but the Chri/tians, or thoſe that are ſettled 
in the Colony. Generally the greateſt Puniſhment they uſe to 
correct their Children, is to throw a little Water in their Faces. 
The Children are much affected by it, and by every Thing that 
favours of Reproof; the Cauſe of which is, that Reſentment is 
their ſtrongeſt Paſſion, even at that Age 1 

We have known ſome _ — - 15 

received a ſlight Reprimand from their Mo. 

9 2 Paſſions thers, or a ſow rops of Water in their 
of the dauage. Paces ; and who have given Notice of it, by 
ſaying, You ſhall loſe your Daughter. The greateſt Misfortune is, 
that it is not to Virtue that they exhort theſe young People; or, 
which is the ſame Thing, that they do not always give them 
true Notions of Virtue. In Reality, they recammend nothing 
to them ſo much as Revenge, and 'tis T#18 of which they ſhew: 
them the moſt frequent Examples. 5 

One would expect, Madam, that a Childhood fo badly diſci- 
plined, ſhould be followed by a Youth of Turbulence and Cor- 
ruption: But on one Hand, the Savages are naturally calm, and 
early Maſters of themſelves; Reaſon alſo guides them rather 
more than other Men: And on the other Hand, their Conftitu-' 

tion, eſpecially in the Northern Countries, does not incline them 
to Debauchery; yet we find ſome - Cuſtoms. among them, in 

which Chaſtity is entirely 2 but it appears that this 
H proceeds 


emſelves, for having only on 
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N erer more from Superſtition, than the Depravation of the 
cart. | i 
The Hurent, when we firſt began to converſe with them, were 
more laſcivious, and very brutal in their Pleaſures. The young 
Perſons of both Sexes abandoned themſelves without Shame to 
all Manner of Diſſoluteneſs; and it was chiefly I 
that it was not eſteemed. a Crime for a Girl to proſtitute. herſelf, 
Their Parents were the firſt to engage them in this Way, and 
many did the ſame by their Wives, for a baſe Intereſt. Many 
never married, but took young Women to ſerve them, as they 
ſaid, for Companions ; and all the Difference they made between 
theſe Concubines and their lawful Wives, was, that with the firſt 
there was no Agreement made: For the reſt, their Children were 
on the ſame Foot as the others; which produced no Inconveni- 
ence, in a Country where there are no Eſtates to inherit, 
One does not diſtinguiſh. Nations here by their Dreſs. The 
Men, When it is hot, have often only ſomething of an Apron to 
cover their Nakedneſs, In Winter they clothe themſelves more 
or leſs, according to the Climate. They wear on their Feet a 
Sort of Sandals, made of Roe-Buck Skins ſmoked : Their 
Stockings are alſo Skins, or Bits of Stuffs, which they wrap 
_ round their Legs. A Waiſtcoat, made of Skin, covers them to 
the Waiſt, and they wear over that a Rug or Blanket, when they 
can have it; if not, they make themſelves a Robe with a Bear's 
Skin, or of ſeveral Beaver or other like Skins, or Furs, with 
the Hair inwards. The Women's Waiſtcoats reach juſt below 
their Knees; and when it is very cold, or when they travel, 
they cover their Ficads with their Blanket, or their Robe. 
* L have ſeen ſeveral who had little Caps, like Skull Caps; others 
baue a Sort of Capuchin, faſtened: to their Waiſtcoats ; and they 
- haye beſides a Piece of. Stuff which ſerves them for a Petticoat, 
_ - Which eovers them from the Waiſt down to the Middle of the Leg. 
They are all very deſirous of having Shirts and Shifts ; but 
they never put them under their Waiſtcoats, till they are 
dirty, and then they wear them till they drop to Pieces, for they 
never take the Trouble to waſh them. Their Waiſtcoats are 
generally dreſſed in the Smoke, like their Sandals; that is to ſay, 
after they have hung a proper Time in it, they rub them a lit- 
+ tle, and then they may;oe waſhed like Linen: They prepare 
them alſo by ſoaking them in Water, then rubbing them with 
their Hands till they are dry and pliable ; but the Savages think 
our 4 _ Blankets ans — ern M <1 
Many make various Figures all over their Bodies by pricking 
e they prick — others only in ſome Parts. They 
2 A1 e don't do this merely for Ornament: They 
: hu 1 ot 5 | find alfo, as it is ſaid, great Advantages by 
ales: this Cuſtom. It ſerves greatly to 1 
them 
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them from the Cold, renders them [leſs ſenſible of the other In- 


, juries of the Air, and frees them from the Perſecution of the 


Gnats. But it is only in the Countries poſſeſſed by the Bugle 
| R in Virginia, that the Cuſtom of pricking themſelvss 


. 


over the Body is very common. In New Francs the greateſt 


Part are fatisfied with ſome Figures of Birds, Serpents, or other 
Animals, and even of Leaves, and ſuch-like Figures, without 
Order or Symmetry, but according to every one's Fancy, often 
in the Face, and ſometimes even on the Eye-lids. Many Wo- 
men are marked in the Parts of the Face that anſwer to the Jaw 


Bones, to prevent the Tooth-ach. 


This Operation is not painful in iſelf. It is performed in 
y 


| this Manner: They begin by tracing on the Skin, drawnvery 


right, the Figure they intend to make; then they 1717 ; 


Holes cloſe, together with the Fins of a Fiſh, or with Negdle 
all over theſe Traces, ſo as to draw Blood: Then they rub t = 
over with Charcoal Duſt, and other Colours well ground and 
powdered. Theſe Powders fink into the Skin, and the Colours 
are never effaced : But ſoon after the Skin ſwells, and forms 3 
Kind of Scab, accompanied with Inflammation. It commonly 
excites a Fever; and if the Weather is too hot, or the Opera- 
tion has been carried too far, there is Hazard of Life. 
The Colours with which they paint their Faces, 
, Greaſe they rub themſelves with all over 
they Lint thei, their Bodies, produce the ſame Advan 
7 7 and, as theſe People fancy, give the ſame 
eee good Appearance, as pricking. The War 
riors paint themſelves, When they take the Field, to intimidate 
their Enemies, perhaps alſo to hide their Fear; for we mult not 
think they are all exempt from it. The young People do it to 
conceal an Air of Youth, which would make them leis taken for 
old Soldiers, or a Paleneſs remaining after ſome „ and 
which they are 8 might be taken for the Effect of 
Want of Courage: They do it alſo to make them look handſome; 
but then the Colours are more lively, and more vatied. They 
paint the Priſoners that are going to die; but I don't know 
Why: Perhaps it is to adorn the Victim, who is to be ſacrificed 
to the God of War. Laſtly, they paint the Dead, to expoſe 


them drefled in their fineſt Robes ; and this is, without Deubt; 


to hide the Paleneſs of Death, which disfigures them; 
The Colours they — on — 8 = the 5m yas fre 
odd tb ploy to dye Skins, An mak. rom 
fu — K coin Bachs, — the Bark of ſome Trees. 
of 1902 og bs ay are. not very lively, but they do not 
very eafily wear out. The Men add to this Ornament the Do 
of Swan cr other Birds, —_ = ſtrew upon their Lair * 

A | 
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has been greaſed, like Powder. They add to this Feathers of all 
Colours, and Bunches of the Hair of divers Animals, all placed 


in an odd Manner, The Placing of their Hair, ſometimes ſtand. 
ing up like Briſtles on one Side, and flatted on the other, or 


dreſſed in a thouſand different Faſhions, Pendants in their Ears, 
and ſometimes in their Noftrils, a great Shell of Porcelain hang. 
ing about their Neck, or on their Breaſt, ſome Crowns made of 


the Plumage of ſcarce Birds, the Claws, Feet, or Heads of 


Birds of Prey, little Horns of Roe-Bucks, all theſe Things 


make up their Finery. But whatever they have moſt precious is 
always employed to adorn the Captives when theſe Wretches 
make their firſt Entry into the Village of their Conquerors, 
It is obſervable: that the _ e pony _ 1 to adorn 
any Part but their Heads. It is juſt the Re- 
72 egg * with the Women: They wear ſcarcel 
| * - , any Thing on it, they are only fond of their 
Hair, and they would think themſelves diſgraced if it was cut 
off; therefore, when at the Death of a Relation they cut off 
Part of it, they pretend by this to ſhew the greateſt Grief for 
their Loſs. To preſerve their Hair they greaſe it often, and 
wder it with the Duſt of Spruce Bark, and ſometimes with 
ermilion, then they wrap it up in the Skin of an Fel or 
a Serpent, in the Faſhion of Whiſkers, which hang down to 
their Waift, As to their Faces, they are ſatisſied with tracing 
ſome Lines on them with Vermilion, or other Colours. 
Their Noftrils are never bored, and it is only among ſome Na- 
tions that they bore their Ears; then they wear in them Pendants, 
as do alſo the Men, made of Beads of Porcelain. When they are 


dreſſed in their greateſt Finery, they have Robes painted with 
all Sorts of Figures, with little Collars, of Porcelain ſet on them 


without much Order or Symmetry, with a Kind of Border tole- 
rably worked with Porcupine's Hair, which they paint alſo of 


_ various Colours, They adorn in the ſame Manner the Cradles 


of their Children, and they load them with all Sorts of Trin- 
kets. Theſe Cradles are made of light Wood, and have at the 


upper End one or two Semicircles of Cedar, that they may co- 
ver them without — the Head of the Child. 
Beſides the Houſhold 


ork, and providing Wood for Fuel, 
the Women have almoſt always the ſole Trouble of cultivating 
the Lands: As ſoon as the Snow is melted, and the Waters 
ſufficiently drained, they begin to 33 the Earth, which 
conſiſts in ſtirring it lightly with a Piece of W bent, the 
Handle of which is very long, having firſt ſet Fire to the dry 
Stalks of the Maiz and other Herbs that remained after the! 

Harveſt. Beſides that the Grain theſe People make * * of is 


1 
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Summer Grain, pretend that the Nature of the Soil of this 
Country will not allow of ſowing any Thing before Winter. 
But I believe the true Reaſon why Seeds would not grow if 
they were ſowed in Autumn is, that they would be deſtroyed b 
the Winter, or rot at the melting of the Snow. It may alſo 
be, and this is the Opinioh. of many Perſons, that the 
Wheat they cultivate in Canada, though originally brought from 
France, has in Proceſs of Time contracted the Property of 
Summer Seeds, which have not Strength enough to ſhoot ſe- 
veral Times, as thoſe do which we Sie in September and Oc- 
tober . | | | | 8 a 
Beans, or eſte r — os aloog * the 
x Maiz, the s of which ſerve to ſu 
; 3 SoW- them: I think I have heard that the 18. 
ing and Har val. ages received this Seed from us, on which 
they ſet a high Value, and it differs nothing from our's. 
But I was ſurpriſed that they make little or no Uſe of our Peas, 
which have acquired in the Soil of Canada, a Degree of Good- 
neſs much ſuperior to what they have in Europe. Sun- 
Flowers, Water-Melons, and Pomkins are ſet by themſelves ; 
and before they ſow the Seed, they make it ſhoot in Smoke, 
in light and black Earth. £ 
For the moſt Part the Women help one another in the Work 
of the Field, and when it is Time to gather the Harveſt, they 
have ſometimes Recourſe to the Men, who do not diſdain to 
aſſiſt in it. It ends in a Feſtival and Feaſt, which is made in the 
Night: Grain, and other Fruits of the Earth, are kept in Holes, 
which they dig in the Earth, and which are lined with large 
Pieces of Bark. Many leave the Maiz in the Ear as it grows, 
made up in Ropes as we do Onions, and ſpread them on great 
Poles over the Entrance of the Cabins. Others get out the 
Grain, and fill great Baſkets with it made of Bark, full of 
Holes to hinder it from heating. But when they are obliged 
to be abſent ſome Time, or are afraid of ſome Irruption of an 
-Enemy, they make great Holes in the Earth to hide it, where 
this Grain keeps very well. | 
In the northern Parts th 1* 7 and * „ Places 
? none at all; but they purchaſe the Maiz 
Of the Mai. Exchange. This Grain is very — 
it is nouriſhing, and light of Digeſtion. The moſt common 
May of preparing it among our French Travellers is by Lixi- 
vating, that is to Jay, by boiling it ſome Time in a Sort of Lie. 
This Way keeps it a long Time ; they make Proviſion of it for 
long Journeys, and as they want it, they boil it again in Water, 
or in Broth, if they have any Thing to make it of, and they put 
a little Salt to it. e . 1 G1 
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It is not an unpleaſant Food, but many People are perſuaded 
that too frequent Uſe of it is prejudicial to Health, becauſe the Lye 
Ives it a corroſive Quality, the Effets of which are felt in 
Time. When the Maiz is in the Ear, and ſtill green, ſome 
broil it on the Coals, and it has a very good Tafte, Our Ca. 
diam call it Bled groule, There is a particular Sort that open: 
as ſoon as it is laid on the Fire, they call it Bled fleuri, and it 
is very delicate. This is what they treat Strangers with. They 
Carry it in ſome Places to Perſons of Diſtinction, who arrive in a 
F much in the ſame Manner as they do in France the Pre- 
ſent of a Town. | | "x 
Laftly, it is of this Grain they make the Sagamitty, which is 
Of the Savamit- the moſt common Food of the Savages. . For 
» OftheSagamit- this Purpoſe they begin by broiling it, then 
te ſdtzcey pound it, and take off the Huſk, then 
they make a Sort of Broth with it, which is infipid enough 
when they have no Meat, or Prunes to give it a Reliſh, They 
. ſometimes reduce it to Flour, which they call here Farine foie 
| — Flour), and this is the beſt Proviſion that can be made for 
Travellers. Thoſe who travel on Foot cannot carry any other. 
They alſo boil the Maiz in the Ear, while it is fall foft, then 
they broil it a little, they get out the Grain, arid dry it in the 
Sun; this they keep a long Time, and the Sagamitty they make 
of it has a very good Taſte. Pag | 
You will perceive, Madam, by the Detail of theſe Meſſes, 
that the Savages are not nice in their eating. We. ſhould: think 
that they have a very depraved Taſte, if it was poſſible to make a 
fixed Rule for Taſte. They love Greaſe, and it predominates in 
all their Diſhes, if they can get it. A few Pounds of Candles 
in a Kettle of Sagamitty makes them think it excellent. Th 
even ſometimes put Mey into it which cannot be mentioned, 
and they are ſurpriſed to ſee our Stomachs turn at them. 
The Nations of the South had only Veſſels of baked Earth to 
| dreſs their Meat. In the North they uſed Kettles bf Wood, and 
they made the Water boil by throwing in Flints made red hot. 
They found our Iron and Tin Kettles mach more convenient, 
and this is the Merchandize which we are ſure to find a Vent for 
when we trade with them. In the Nations of the Weſt, the 
wild Oats ſupply the Want of Maiz : It is quite as wholeſome, 
and if it is not fo nouriſhing, the Fleſh of the Buffalo, which 
' abounds in theſe Parts, makes Amends for it. 
Among the wandering Savages, who never cultivate the 
- Of the Rich Earth, when the Chace and the Fiſhery fail, 
e is Rack their only Reſource is a Kind of Moſs, which 
Pod „ ee on certain Rocks, and which our 


French People call T ripe of the Rocks, No- 


thing is more infipid than this Moſs; which has but "ror Sub- 
gs Oe | + 6 : | Rance: 
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ce: This 1s. being reduced to what 1s juſt ſufficient to 
1 from ſtarving. ſtill find it harder to conceive, 46.99 Joop 
I have. heard. affirmed by Perſons of Credit, that ſome. Savages 
eat by Way of Dainty a Sort of Maiz, which they leave to rot in 
a ſtanding Water, as we do Hemp, and they take it out all black 
and ſtinking. They add alſo, that thoſe: who have a Liking to 
ſuch a ſtrange Meſs as this is, will not loſe any of the Water, or 
rather Mud, that drops from it, the Smell of which alone would 
woke tha Heart heave of any other People, It was probably 
Leceſſity that diſcovered this Secret, and if this does. not give 
it all its Reliſh, nothing proves more clearly that there is no 
diſputing about Taſtes. « | IE, | or 
The Savage Women make Bread of Maiz, and tho' it is only 
Of the Bread of a Meſs of Paſte ill wrought, without Leaven, 
3 Mai and baked under the Aſhes, theſe. People 
a z „ICC... very good, and treat their Friends 
with it; but it muſt not be eaten hot: It will not keep when it 
is cold. Sometimes they mix with it Beans, various Fruits, 
Oil, and Greaſe, They muſt have good Stomachs that can 
digeſt ſuch Hotch- potch. | th opal, £06 
The nn vw ge 22 Oil, which 
3 they r emſelves with. They get it more 
kde Uk commonly from the Seed. 2 * — the 
e. ana 1247 ce Root of this Plant, This Root differs but 
little from a Sort of Potatoes, which we call in Francs.” Topi- 
nambours. The Potatoes which are ſo common in the Hef-Iedian 
Iſlands, and in the Continent of Seuth' America, have been 
planted with Suceeſs in Loaifara. The continual Uſe which all 
the Nations of Canada made of a Sort of Petun, or wild To- 
bacco, which grows every where in this Country, have made 
ſome Travellers ſay that they ſwallowed the Smoke, and that it 
ſerved them for Food; but this is not found true, and was 


founded only on obſerving them often remain a long Time with- 


out eating. Since they have taſted our Tobacco, they can 
ſcarcely bear their Petun, and it is very eaſy to ge them on 
this Head, for Tobacco grows very well here; and they, ſay 
| _ that by chuſing proper Soils, we might have a moſt excellent 


rt. | . | 

 Thelittle, Works ju _ Women, os Wore are their cammon 
„ „, Employment in the Cabins, are to make 
vue, of i. Thread af the inner Membranes of che Bark 
of a Tree, which they call the aubire Mood, 

and they work it pretty nearly as we do Hemp. The Women 
alſo. dye every Thing: They make alſo. ſeveral Works with 
Bark, on which they work ſmall Figures with Porcypines Hair: 
They make little Cups, or other Utenſils of Wood. they gone 

| | | | — 
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and embroider Roe-Buck Skins; they knit Girdles and Garters 
with the Wool of the Buffaloes. 5 | 25 
As for the Men, they glory in their Idleneſs, and in Reality 
Works of the they paſs above half their Lives in doing no- 
Men thing, in the Perſuaſion that daily Labour 
cad 7 diſgraces a Man, and is only the Duty of 
the Women. Man, t ey ſay, is only made for War, Hunting, 
and Fiſhing. Nevertheleſs, it belongs to them to make all Things 
neceſſary for theſe three Exerciſes : Therefore, making Arms, 
Nets, and all the Equipage of the Hunters and Fiſhers, chiefly 
belong to them, as well as the Canoes, and their Rigging, 
the Raquets, or Snow Shoes, the building and repairing the 
Cabins, but they often oblige the Women to aſſiſt them. The 
- Chriſtians employ themſelves ſomething more, but they only 
do it by Way of Penance. * 
Theſe People, * -_ os ——— them with Hatchets, 
* | and other Tools, were atly embarraſſed 
Their Took. to cut down their Teen —5 fit them for 
Uſe: They burnt them at the Foot, and to ſplit and cut them, 
they uſed Hatchets made of Flints, which did not break, but 
took up a great deal of Time to ſharpen. To fix them in the 
Handle, they cut off the Head of a young Tree, and as if they 
would have grafted it, they made a Notch in it, in which 
they thruſt the Head of the Hatchet. After ſome Time, 
the Tree, by growing together, kept the Hatchet ſo fixed that it 
could not come out; then they cut the Tree to ſuch a Length as 
the wenn have ve 50:5; hh | 3 8 
Their Villa ave generally no regular Form. The eſt 
The Firm — Part of our 1—. — re mlt then 
V e of a round Form, and perhaps their Authors 
| x ES had not ſeen but of this For the reſt, 
imagine you ſee, Madam, a Heap of Cabins without Order, 
. or being ſet on a Line: Some like Cart-Houſes, others like 
Tunnels built of Bark, ſupported by ſome Poſts,, ſometimes 
laiſtered on the Outſide with Mud, in a coarſe Manner: In a 
Word, built with leſs Art, Neatneſs, and Solidity, than the 
Cabins of the Beavers. Theſe Cabins are about fifteen or twenty 
Feet in Breadth, and ſometimes a hundred in Length: Then they 
contain ſeveral Fires, for a Fire never takes up more than 30 Feet, 
When the Floor is not fufficient for all the Inhabitants to 
ſleep on, the young People lay on a wide Bench, or a Kind of 
Stage, about five or fix Feet high, that runs the whole Length of 
the Cabin. The Furniture and the Proviſions. are over this, 
placed on Pieces of Wood put acroſs under the Roof. For the 
moſt Part, there is before the Door a Sort of Porch, where the 
dung People ſleep in the Summer, and which ſerves for 
Wood-Houſe in the Winter. The Doors are nothin 5 3 
5 14 z 
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Bark, fixed =p like the Umbrello of a Window, and they never 
ſhut cloſe, Theſe Cabins have neither Chimnies nor Windows, 
but they leave an Opening in the-Middle of the Roof, by which 
Part of the Smoke goes out, which they are 8 to ſhut when 
it rains or ſnows; and then they muſt put out the Fire, if they 
will not be blinded with the Smoke. © Os TI 
The Savages fortify themſelves better than they lodge : We. - 
The! Mam of fee ſome Villages pretty well palifſadoed with 
5 Redoubts, where they always take Care td 
fe 1 make a good Proviſion of Water and 
feld. | Stones. he Paliſſadoes are even double, 
and ſometimes treble, and have commonly Battlements at the 
laſt Encloſure. The Poſts they are compoſed of are interwoven 
with Branches of Trees, that leave no Place open. This was 
ſufficient to ſupport a long Siege, before theſe People knew the 
Uſe of Fire Arms. Every Village has a pretty large open Place, 
but it is ſeldom of a regular Figure. * W 
Formerly the roquois built their Cabins much better than the 
other Nations, and than they do themſelves at preſent : They 
' ſometimes wrought Figures in Relievo on their Cabins, tho” the 
Work was very rude ; but ſince in ſeveral Incurſions their Ene- 
mies have burnt almoſt all their Villages, they have not taken the 
Pains to re-eſtabliſh them in their firſt State. But if theſe People take 
ſo little Pains to procure the Conveniencies of Life in thePlaces of 
their ordinary Reſidence, ' what can we think of their Encamp< 
ings in their Travels, and their Winter Qyarters. An antient | 
Miſſionary (a), who to lay himſelf under a Neceſſity of learr - 
ing the Language of the Moxragnais, would accompany them 
in their Hunting during the Winter, has given us an Account 
of it, which J ſhall tranſcribe almoſt Word for Word. 
Theſe Savages inhabit a Country very wild and uncultivated, 
"Of their Winter but not ſo much as THAT which they chuſe for 
0 7 255 their Hunting. Vou muſt march a long Time 
. before you come to it, and you muſt carry on 
your Back all you want for five or ſix Months, through Ways 
- ſometimes ſo frightful, that one can't conceive how the wild 
Creatures can come here. If they had not the Precaution to fur- 
niſh themſelves with the Bark of Trees, they would have no- 
thing to defend them from the Snow and Rain during the Jour- 
ney. As ſoon as they arrive at the Place propoſed, they accom- 
modate themſelves a little better ; but this] conſis only in not 
being expoſed continually to all the Injuries of the Air. 
Every Body is employed for this End; and the Miſſionaries, 
who at firſt had no Body to ſerve them, and for whom 


; (8) Father Paul le Jeune. 4 5M '% 212 "% 2 
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the Savages had no Regard, were not ſpared any more 
than the reſt; they did not even allow them a ſeparate Cabin, 
and they were obliged to lodge in the firſt that would receive 
them. Theſe Cabins, among the greateſt Part of the Agonguin 
Nations, are much in the Shape of our Ice-Houſes, round, and 
ending in a, Cone: They have no other Support but Poles, 
fixed in the Snow, tied together at the Ends, and covered with 


Pieces of Bark ill joined together, and not well faſtened to the 


Poles; ſo that the Wind comes through on every Side. 

Ihe ſetting up theſe Cabins is but the Work of half an Hour 
at moſt. ty bt Pa of Pine ſerve for Mats, and there are no 
other Beds. 2 Convenience attending this is, that they may 
be changed every Day. The Snow, which is heaped up round 
about them, forms a Sort of a Parapet, which has its Uſe, for the 
Winds do not pierce through it. By the Side, and under the 
Shelter of this Parapet, they fleep as quietly on theſe Branches, 
covered with a poor Skin, as on the ſofteſt Bed. The Miſſiona- 
ries have ſome Difficulty to accuſtom themſelves to this Lodg- 
ing, but Fatigue and Neceſſity ſoon reconcile them to it. The) 
cannot ſo well reconcile themſelves to the Smoke, which amol 
always fills the Top of the Cabin in ſuch a Manner, that one 
cannot ſtand upright in them without havingone's Head in a Sort of 


à Cloud. This is no Trouble to the Savages, accuſtomed from their 


Childhood to ſit or lie on the Ground all the Time they are in 

their Cabins : But it is a great Puniſhment to the French, who 

can't reconcile themſelves to this Inaction. | 
On the other Hand, the Wind, which enters as I before ob- 


fervyed, on all Sides, blows in a Cold that chills one Part, whilſt 


one 1s ſmothered and broiPd on the other. Often one cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh- any Thing at two or three Feet Diſtance; and our 
Eyes water ſo, that we are blinded : Sometimes, to get a 
little Breath, we are forced to lie on our Bellies, with our 


a . almoſt cloſe to the Ground. The ſhorteſt Way would 


to go out; but the greateſt Part of the Time this is not to 
be done; ſometimes becauſe of a Snow ſo thick, that it darkens 
the Day, and ſometimes becauſe. there blows a dry Wind, that cuts 
the Face, and even ſhivers the Trees in the Foxeſts. Neverthe- 


Teſs, a Miſſionary is obliged to ſay his Office, to ſing Maſs, and 


to perform all the other Duties of his Miniſtry, - _ 
To all theſe Inconveniencies we muſt add another, which at 


firſt will ſeem a Trifle: to you, but which is really very conſidera- 


ble; it is the Troubleſomeneſs of the Dogs. The Savages have 
1 a great Number that follow them every where, and 
which are very much attached to them ; they are not fawning, 


becauſe they are never fondled, but they are bold and ſkilful 


- * 
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I have already ſaid that the Savages break their Pais very 
early to that Sort of Hunting they are intended for; I add, that 
every Man muſt have many, becauſe a great Number are de- | 
ſtroyed by the Teeth or the Horns of the wild Creatures, which ö | 
they attack with a Courage that nothing can daunt. Their 
Maſters take little Cure to them : They live by what they - \ 
can catch, and this is not much, ſo they are always very lean : 
On the other Hand, they have little Hair, which makes them 
very ſenfible of the Cold. To themſelves warm, if they 
can't come to the Fire, where it would be difficult for them all to 
find Room, though there ſhould be ho Perſon in the Cabin, they 
go and lie down on the frſt they meer-with ; and often que w 
in the Night in a Surprize, almoſt ſtifled by two or three 
Dogs. If they were a little more diſcreet-in placing themſelves, 
their Company would hot be very troubleſome z one could put up 
with it well enough; but they lie Where they can: Drive 
them away as often as you pleaſe,” they return directiy. Tis 
much worſe in the Day- time; as ſoon as any Meat appears, you. 
are incommoded with the Buſtle they make to have their Share. 
- A poor Miſſionary is lying on the Ground leaning on his El- 
bow near the Fire, to ſay his Breviary, or to read a Book, ſtriving 
as well as he can to endure the Smoke; and he muſt alſo beat. 
the Perſecution of a Dozen Doge, which do nothing but tun 
over him backwards and forwards after a Piece of Meat they have 
diſcovered. If he has Need of à little Reſt, it is hard for him 
to find a little Nook; here he may be free from this Vexatien. 
If they bring him any Thing to eat; the Dogs get their Noſes 
in his Diſh before he can have his Hand in it; and oſten while 
he is employed in defending his Portion againſt thoſe that attack 
him in Front, there comes one behind that carries off half of it, 
of by running againſt him, beats the Diſh out of his Hands, and 
ſpills the Sagamitty in the Aſhes. 2 n to 
Oftentimes the Evils I have mentioned, are effaced by a 
j in Compariſon of which the others are. nothing, viz. 
unger. The Proviſions they carry with them do, not laſt 
long: They depend on the Chace, and that fails ſometimes. It 
is true, that the Savages can bear Hunger with as much Patience 
as they take little Precaution to prevent it; but they are ſome - 
times reduced to ſuch Exttemity, that they fink under it. 
The Mifionary, from whom I took this Account, was obliged, 
in his firſt Winter encamping, to eat the Eel Skins and Elk Skins, 
with which he had patched his Caſſock ; after which he was 
forced to eat young Branches, and the ſofteſt. Bark of Trees. 
Nevertheleſs, he this Trial, without loſing his Health 
but all Perſons have not his Strength, 1 


- 
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The Naſtineſs alone 1 the Obs and the eee na- 
| | XY tur ariſes from it, is a real Puniſhment to 
Fr, * eine of any * but a Savage. It is eaſy to judge 
% Jaden. < how far both muſt go among People — 
never change their Linen or Clothes but when they drop to 
Pieces, and who take no Care to waſh them. In Summer they 
bathe every Day; but they rub themſelves directly with Oil or 
Greaſe of a ſtrong Scent. In Winter they continue in their 
Filth, and in all Seaſons one cannot enter into their Cabins with- 
out being almoſt poiſonet. 0 


* 


1 


All they eat is not only without any 2 and commonly 
very inſipid, but there reignus in their Meals a Slovenlineſs which 
exceeds all Deſcription. What I have ſeen, and what I have 
heard, would frighten you. There are few Animals who do not 
feed cleaner. And after we have ſeen what paſſes among theſe 
People in this Article, one can no longer doubt that Fancy has 
a great Share in our Antipathies; and that many Meſſes, Which 
really hurt our Health, do not produce this Effect but by the 
Power of theſe Antipathies, wo? | by the little Courage we have. 
to conquer them. x 00 $41 t 4 TROUT OW 0s 
We muſt nevertheleſs acknowledge, that Things are a little 
changed in all theſe Articles ſince our Arrival in this Country. 
T have ſeen ſome who have endeavoured to procure themſelves 
ſome Conveniencies, which perhaps they will ſoon find it hard to 
be deprived of. Some begin alſo to take a little more Precau- 
tion not to find themſelves unprovided, when the Chace fails; 
and among thoſe who dwell in the Colony, there js little to add 
to make them arrive at the Point of having tolerable Neceſſa- 
ries : But it is to be feared, when they are got ſo far, they will 
ſoon go further, and ſeek for Superfluities, which will make 


them more unhappy ſtill, than they are at preſent in the midſt 


of the greateſt Indigence. ie eee e $6457 5 
However, it will not be the Miſſionaries who will expoſe them 


to this Danger. Being perſuaded that it is morally impoſſible to 


take the exact Medium, and keep within it, they much rather 
chuſe to partake with theſe People of what is moſt troubleſome 
in their Way of living, than to open their Eyes on the Means 
of finding out Conveniencies : And indeed thoſe Wwho are Wit- 


neſſes of their Sufferings, can hardly conceive how they can ſup- 
port them; and the rather, becauſe they have no Relaxation, | 


and that A the Seaſons have their particular Inconveniencies. 
As their Villages are always ſituated near Woods, or on the 

' The I Side of ſome Water, and often between both. 

5 77 As ſoon as the Air begins to grow warm, the 
2 E he ann Muſketoes, and an infinite Number of other 
mer for the da- ſmall Flies, begin a Perſecution more grievous 
ww? than the Smoke, which we are often obliged 


- 
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to call to our Aſſiſtance; for there is ſcarce any other Remedy + 
againſt the Stings of theſe little Inſects, which ſet all Parts of | 
the Body in a Flame, and do not ſuffer you to fleep in Quiet. 
Add to this, the frequent forced Marches, and always very 
fatiguing ones, which one mult make to follow theſe Barbarians; 
ſometimes in Water up to the Waiſt, and ſometimes in Mud up to 
the Knees; in the Woods, thro Brambles and Thorns, in Ban- 

r of being blinded; in the open Country, where there is no 
Nos Hams the Heat of the Sun, which 1s as violent in Summer 


* 


as the Wind 1s piercing in Winter. 3 
If one travels in Canoes, the confined Poſture which one ' 
muſt keep, and the Apprehenſions we are under at firſt from 
the extreme Weakneſs of theſe Vehicles, the Inactiou which 
can't be avoided, the flow Progreſs they make, which is retarded 
by the leaſt Rain, or a little too much Wind, the little Societ 
one can have with People who know nothing, and who never ſpeak 
when they are about any Thing, who offend you with their ill = 
Smell, and who fill you with Filth and Vermin; the Caprices and 
rough Behaviour which muſt be borne with from theſe People ; 
the Aﬀronts to which one is . expoſed from a Drunkard, or a 
Man who is, put out of Humour by an unforeſeen Accident, a 
Dream, or the Remembrance of ſome Misfortune ; the Covet- 
ing, which is eaſily produced in the Hearts of theſe Barbarians, 
at the Sight of an Object capable of tempting them, and which 
has coſt the Lives of ſeveral Miſſionaries; and if War is de- 
clared between the Nations where they happen to be, the conti- 
nual Danger they run, of being ſuddenly reduced either to the 
hardeſt Servitude,.or to pared in the moſt horrible Torments : 
This is, Madam, the Life which the Miſſionaries (eſpecially the 
_ firſt) have led. If for ſome Time paſt it has been leſs ſevere in 
ſome Reſpects, it has had for the Labourers of the Goſpel other 
inward Troubles, and of Conſequence more grieyous ; which, 
far from being leſſened by Time, encreaſe in the ſame Meaſure 
as the Colony encreaſes, and as the natural Inhabitants of the 
Country have more Communication. with all Sorts of People. 
In ſhort, to make a brief Portrait of theſe People: With a ſa- 
4A ſhort Por- Vage Appearance, and Manners and Cuſtoms 
trait of the Sa. which are entirely barbarous, there is ob- 
only. ſervable amongſt them a ſocial Kindneſs, 
81 free from almoſt all the Imperfections 
which ſo often diſturb the Peace of Society among us. SY | 
appear to be without Paſſion; but they do that in cold Blood, 
and ſometimes through Principle, which- the moſt violent and 
unbridled Paſſion produces in thoſe who give no Ear to Reaſon. 
They- ſeem to lead the moſt wretched Life in the World; and 
they were perhaps the only happy People on Earth, before the 
| 2 CY an as: Enowledge 
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Knowledge of the Objects, which ſo much work upon and feducs 
us, had excited in them Defires Which Ignorance kept in Sapine. 
' neſs; and which have not as yet made any great Ravages amon 
them. We diſcover in them a Mixtare of the fierceſt and the me 
entle Manners, the Imperfections of wild Beafts, and Virtues and 
. Qualities of the Heart and Mind, which do the greateſt Honour 
to Human Nature, One would think at firſt that they have no 
Form of Government, that they acknowledge neither Laws nor 
Subordination ; and that living in an entire Independence, th 
ſuffer themſelves to be ſolely guided by Chance, and the wildeft 


Caprice: Nevertheleſs, they enjoy almoſt all the Advatitages 


that a well regulated Authority can procure for the beſt go- 


verned Nations. Born free and independent, they Took with' 


Horror even on the Shadow of a deſpotic Power; but they ſel 
dom depart from certain. Principles and Cuſtoms, founded on 
good Senſe, which are to them inſtead of Laws, and which in 

me Meaſure ſupply the Place'of a lawful Authority. They 
will not bear the leaſt Reſtraint ; but Reaſon alone keeps them 
in a Kind of Subordination; which, for being voluntary, is not 
the lefs effectual to obtain the End intended. gp: caſh | 


A Man who ſhould be highly eſteemed. by them, would find 


them docible enough, and would make them do almoſt what he 
pleaſed ; but it is not eaſy to obtain their Eſteem to ſuch a De- 


gree: They never give it but to Merit, and to fuperior Merit; 


of which they are as good Judges as thoſe amongſt us, who 
think they have the moſt Diſcernment. RN WISE 
he Reaſon is, that 


| in the World who are better Judges of 


they have none of that Reſpect for any Perſon wharſvever, which 


ſeduces us: And ſtudying only pure Nature, they have a perfect 


Knowledge of it. As they are not Slaves to Ambition and Intereſt, 


and that there is ſcarce any Thing but theſe two Paffions which 
has weakened in us that Senſe of Humanity which the Author of 
Nature had graved in our Hearts, the Inequality of Conditions 

is no Way neceſſary to them for the Support of Society. | 

Therefore, Madam, we do not ſee here, at leaſt we ſeldom meet 
with thoſe haughty Spirits, who, full of their own Grandeur, or 
their Merit, Aae fancy they are a different Species, diſdaining 
the reſt of Mankind, by whom of Conſequence they are never 
truſted nor beloved; who think none like themſelves, becauſe 
the Jealouſy which reigns among the Great, does not permit 
them to ſee each other near ehouph ; who do not Know them- 
ſelves, becauſe they never ſtudy their own Heatts, but always 
flatter themſelves ; who do not conſider that to win the Hearts of 
Men, we muſt in ſome Meaſure make ourſelves their Equals : 
So that with this pretended Superiority of Knowledge, wars 
_ * 5 ** : N Ma. . | 9 = t ey 
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They rd much on Phyſiognomy, and 2 there are no Men 
t. 
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they look upon as the eſſential Property of the eminent Rank 


the greateſt Part of them live in a proud and incu- 


th , 4 
| rs Ignorance of what concerns them the moſt to know, and 
never enjoy the true Pleaſures of Life. 2 e 

In this Country all Men think themſelves equally Men; and 
in Man what they eſteem moſt, is the Man. Here is no Di- 
ſtinction of Birth; no Prerogative allowed to Rank, which hurts 
the Rights of private Perſons; no Preheminence given to Me- 
tt, that inſpires Pride, and which makes other People feel too 
much their Inferiority. There 1s perhaps leſs Delicacy of Sen- 
timents than among us, but more Juſtneſs; leſs of Ceremonies, 


and of what may render them equivocal ; leſs of Conſideration 


to — n Hil 0 
Religion alone can bring to Perfection the good Qualities o 
theſe People, and correct their evil ones; this is common to 


them with others, but what is peculiar in them is, that they ſtart 


fewer Obſtacles when they begin to believe, which can only be 
the Work of ſpecial Grace. It 1s alſo true, that to eſtabliſh perfect - 


ly the Empire of Religion over them, they ought to ſee it practiſed 


in all its Purity by thoſe. who profeſs it; they are very apt ta be 
ſcandalized at the Behaviour of bad Giant, as all thoſe are, 


who are inſtrufted for the firſt Time in the Principles of the 


Goſpel Morality. | Fr 
You- will aſe me, Madam, if they have any Religion? to 
this I reply, that we cannot ſay they have none, but that it is 
pretty hard to define what they have. I will entertain you mort 
fully on this Article, at my firſt Leiſure; for though I am not 
much employed here, I am ſo often interrupted, that I ſcarce 
two Hours in the Day to myſelf. This Letter, as well as 
moſt of the preceeding, will inform you, that I do not write re- 
pularly. T content myſelf at preſent with adding, to finiſh the 
— of the Savages, that even in the moſt indifferent Ac- 
tions, we find ſome Traces of the primitive Religion, but which 
eſcape the Obſervation of thoſe, who do not confider them with 
Attention, becauſe they are ſtill more effaced through the Want 
of Inſtruction, than altered by the Mixture of a ſaperſtitious 

Worſhip, or fabulous Traditions. ; 
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bau, As ibe Fort of the River Sr. Jos Tu, Seger, 8. 


_— I S Letter will be very long, if ſome unforeſeen. Acci. 
I dentdoes notoblige me to put off to another Opportuni. 
„what I have to entertain you with concerning the Belief, the 
raditions, and the Religion of our * A 5 
Nothing is more certain, than that the Savages of- this Conti. 
Notion of vent have an Idea of a firſt Being, but at the 
e r 7. ſame Time nothing is more obſcure. They 
8 8 agree, in general, in making him the firſt Spi- 
_  OUriginof r. xit, the Lord and Creator of the World; but 
when we preſs them a little on this Article, to know what they 
mean by hs FIRST Srirrr, we find nothing but odd Fan igs. Fa- 
bles ſo ill conceived, Syſtems ſo little digeſted, and-ſo little Uni- 
formity, that one can ſay nothing regular on this Subject. They 
fay that the Sioux come much 'nearer than the reſt to what we 
ought to think of this firſt Principle. But the little Intercourſe 


we have had with them hitherto, has not afforded me an Oppor- 


tunity of learning their Traditions, as far as I could have wiſhed, 
to ſpeak of them with any Certainty. N wy 

. Almoſt all the Agonguin Nations have given the Name of the 
Great Hare to. the 2 Spirit; ſome call him Micbhabou, others 


Altabocan. The greateſt Part ſay, that being ſupported on the 


Waters with all his Court, all compoſed of four: fdoted Creatures 
like himſelf che formed the Earth out of a Grain of Sand, taken 


from the Bottom of the Ocean; and created Men of the dead 


Bodies of Animals. There are ſome alſo that ſpeak of a God of 
the Waters who oppoſed the Deſign of the Great Hare, or at 
leaſt refuſed to favour it. This God is, according to ſome, the 


great Tiger, but it is to be obſerved, that there are no true Tigers 
in Canada; therefore this Tradition might probably be derived 


from ſome other Country. Laſtly, they have a third God named 
Matrcomeſ, whom they invoke during the Winter, and of whom [ 
could learn nothing particular. Be Wh 
The Areſtoui of the Huront, and the Agreſtous of the Iroquois, 
s in the Opinion of theſe People the Supreme Being, and the God 
of War, Theſe People do not give the ſame Origin to Men as the 
Llgonquins, and they do not go fo far back as the Creation of 74 
| . World. 


| 


1 
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World. They ſay there were fix Men in the Wotld/at firſts ant 
When we aſk. them who placed them there; they arifwer, chat 
they know not. They add, that one of thefe Men went up inte 
Heaven, to ſeek a Wom̃an there named Aiabenſfe, with he 
lived; and who ſoon appeared to be with Child ; that the Bord 
of Heaven perceiving it, thre Wer down from the 2 art 
of Heaven, and ſhe was received on the Bäch 6 2 Tor- 
toiſe. That the. broaght forth two Children, one 6f which 
killed the other. ö ee et e ene e 
They have no Tradition after this; either of the other five Mea 
or even of the Huſband of 4tahtnefics who according to fomie- 
had but one Daughter, who was Mother of 7 havuit/arot, and of 
2 The latter who was the Eldeſt killed his. Brother, and 
oon after his Grandmother left the Care of governing the World 
to him, They ſay farther, that Atabumſe is the Moony and 
Jouſtela is the Sun, There is; as you ſee, Madam, nothing re- 
lar in all this; for the Sun ig taken for Argſton, as be- 
ing a great Spirit + But is thers leſs Contradiction in the Theo- 
logy of the 2yptians and the Greets, who are the firſt Sages of 
the Pagan Antiquity ? It is the Nature of Fal ſehood ro dontradick 
itſelf, and to have no Principle. | D 
The Gods of the Savages. have, according to their Notion} 
© Their Nation of Bodies, and live much in the fame Manner as 
1 wie do, but without any of the Inconvenien- 
„n ties which we are ſubjetk to. The Term :. 
it ſignifies 1 them only a Being of à mote excellent Nature 
than the reſt. They: have no Terms to expreſs what exceetds the 
Limits of their Underſtanding, whiek is extremely confined in 
every Thing that is not the Object of their Senſes, or in com- 
mon Uſe: But they give nevertheleſs to their pretended Spirits 
a Kind of Immenſiey, which renders them at in al Places 
for wherever the to be, tliey invoke chem, they peak to 
them, and they ſuppoſe that the Spirits hear what chey ſay to 
them, and that they act in Conſequence thereof, To all the Quel< 
tions we aſk theſe — to know more, they anfwer this id 
all they have been taught; and it is only fſome old Men who” 
have been initiated in their Myſteries who know ſd men.. 
According to the Jraquois, the Poſterity of Jenſtela went no- 
farther than the third Generation; there came then a Peluge; 
from which no Perſon eſcaped; and to re- people the Earth Beasts 
were changed to Mer: For the reſt; Madam, the Notion 
of a univerſal Deluge is generally received among the Ane. 
ricans but one can ſcarce doubt; but that tliexe has been one f 
much freſher Date, which was conſined to America. I ſnoud ne- 
ver make an End, was I to mention all the Stories the Sayages 
tell about their principal 1 and the Origin of the Wo wy 
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this Thing was conſidere 


But beſides the firſt Being, or e Spirit, and the other 
Gods which are confounded with him, they have an infinite 
Number of Genii, or Subaltern Spirits, — and evil, which 

have their particular Worſhip. 
The Troguois place Atahent/ic at the Head of the evil Spirits, 
and make Fouſteka the Chief of the Good. 


2 "gs and They even confound' him ſometimes with 


| the God who expelled his Grandmother 
from Heaven, for ſuffering herſelf to be ſeduced by a Man. 
They addreſs themſelves to the evil Genii, only to beg that the 
— 5 do them no Harm; but they ſuppoſe that the others watc 
over Men for their Good, and that every Man has his own Genius. 


In the Huron Language they call them Oxx1s, and in the Algor- 


uin, Manitous. They have Recourſe to them when they are 
in any Danger, when they go on any Enterprize, and when they 
would obtain ſome extraordinary Favour. They think they may 
aſk-any Thing of them, however unreaſonable it may be, or 
however contrary even to good Behaviour and Honeſty. But 
Children, they ſuppoſe are not born under their Protection. 
They muſt firſt know how to handle a Bow and Arrows, to merit 
this Favour. There muſt alſo be ſome Preparations to receive it. 
This is: the moſt important Affair of Life. Theſe are its prin- 
cipal Ceremonies : 25 oy Wes 
They begin by blacking the Face of the Child; then it. muſt 


Fe neeſary faſt, for eight Days, without having the 


i leaſt Nouriſhment ; and during this Time his 
= 2 1b future Guardian Genius muſt appear to him 
8 ufd in his Dreams. The empty Brain of a poor 


Child, juſt entering on the firſt Stage of Youth, 


can't fail of furniſhing him with Dreams; and every Morning 


they take great Care to make him relate them. However, the 


Faſting often ends before the Time appointed, | as few Children 


have Strength to bear it ſo long ; but that creates no Difficulty. 
2 are acquainted here, as in other Places, with the conveni- 
ent Uſe of Diſpenſations. The Thing which the Child dreams 
of moſt frequently, is ſuppoſed to be has Genius; but no doubt 

uh at firſt only as a Symbol, or Shape 
under which the Spirit manifeſts himſelf : But the ſame has hap- 
pened to theſe People, as to all thoſe who have erred from the 
primitive Religion: They have attached themſelves to the Re- 


preſentation, and have loſt Sight of the Reality. 


. Nevertheleſs, theſe Symbols ſignify nothing of themſelves : - 


Sometimes it is the Head of a Bird, ſometimes the Foot of an 
Animal, or a Piece of Wood: In a Word, the moſt ordinary 
Things, and the leaſt valued. They preſerve them, however, 
with as much Care as the Antients did their Penates. There is 


even 
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even nothing in Nature that hath not its Spirit, if we believe the 
Savages; but they are Degrees, and have not the ſame 
Power, When they do not comprehend a Thing, they aflign 
to it a ſuperior Genius, and their Way of Expreſſion in this Caſe 
is to ſay, It is Spirit. It is the ſame for ſtronger Reaſons with 
| Reſpe@ to Men, thoſe who have ſingular Talents, or who do ex- 
traordinary Things, they ſay are Spirits; that is to ſay, they 
have a Guardian Genius of a more exalted Degree than Men 
in general. 9 ; EO 
Some, | eſpecially the Jugglers, endeavour 'to perſuade the 
Multitude that they are ſometimes in a Trance. is Madneſs 
has exiſted at all Times, and among all Nations, and has given 
Birth to all the falſe Religions. The Vanity, which is ſo natural 
to Mankind, has never 1magined a more effectual Method to 
rule over the Weak : The Multitude at laſt draw after them 
thoſe who pride themſelves moſt in their Wiſdom. The Aneri- 
can Impoſtors are not behind-hand with any in this Point, and 
they know how to obtain all the Advantages from it which they 
propoſe. The Jugglers never fail to publiſh, that during their 
pretended Extacies, their Genii give them great Informations of 
Things done at the greateſt Diſtance, and of future Events; and 
as by Chance, if we will not allow the Devil any Share in it, 
they ſometimes. happen to divine or gueſs pretty right, they 
acquire by this a great Reputation: They are reckoned Genii of 
the firſt Order. | 125 1 . AR 
As ſoon as they have declared to a Child what he muſt, for. 
8 the Time to come look upon as his Guardian 
} _ 521 02 Genius, they inſtruct him carefully of the 
ee Obligation he is under to honour him, to 
and why. follow the Council he ſhall receive from him 
in his Sleep, to merit his Favours, to put all his Truſt in him, 
and to dread the Effects of his Anger if he neglects his Dut 
towards him. The Feſtival terminates in a Feaſt, and the Cuſ- 
tom is alſo to prick on the Body of the Child, the Figure of his 
_ Olhi, or his Manitou. One would imagine that ſuch a ſolemn 
Engagement, the Mark of which can never be effaced, ſhould 
be Inviolable; nevertheleſs, there needs only a Trifle to break 


The Savages do not eaſily acknowledge themſelves in the 
Wrong, even with their Gods, and, make no Difficulty to juſtify 
themſelves at their Expence : Therefore, the firſt Time they have 
Occaſion to condemn themſelves, or to lay the Blame on their 
Guardian Genius, the Fault always falls on the latter. They 
ſeek another without any Ceremony, and this is done with the 
fame Precautions as at firſt. The Women have alſo their Masi- 
toy, or their Ol but they do not ſo much regard them as the 
TN | OE ah Men; 
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Men; perhaps, becauſe they do not find them ſo much Employ. 
nt. h waa ia 
They make to all theſe Spirits different Sorts of Offerings, which 
i you may call, if you pleaſe, Sacrifices. They 
Sacriſtces of the throw into the {8 and the Lakes Petyn, 
Jau. Tobacco, or Birds that baye had theis Throat 
cut, to render the God of the Waters propitiops to them. In 
Honour of the Sun, and ſometimes alſo of the inferior Spirits, th 
throw into the Fire Part of every Thing they uſe, and which they 
acknowledge to hold from them. It is ſometimes out of Gratitude, 
but oftener through Intereſt: Their Acknowledgment alſo is in- 
tereſted; for theſe People have no Sentiments of the Heart towards 
"their Deities. We þayc obſeryed alſg on ſome Occaſions a Kind of 
' Libations, and all this is accompanied with Inyocations in 
myſterious Terms, which the Savages could never explain to 
the Europeans en that in Fact they have no Meaning, or that 
the Senſe of them has not been tranſmitted by Tradition 
with the Words; perhaps alſo they keep it as à Secret from 
. 


1 * 


We find alſo Collars of Porcelain, Tobacco, Ears of Maiz, 
Skins, and whole Animals, eſpecially Dogs, on the Sides of 
difficult and dangerous Ways, on Rocks, or by the Side of the 
Falls; and theſe are ſo many Offerings made to the Spirits which 
_ preſide in theſe Places, I 4 already ſaid that a Dog is the 
moſt common Victim that they ſacrifice to them: Sometimes they 
Hang him up alive on a Tree by the hind Feet, and let him 
die there raving mad. The War Feaſt, which is always of 
Dogs, may very well alſo paſs for a Sacrifice. In ſhort, they 
1 5 much the ſame Honours to the miſchievous Spirits, as to 
. "thoſe that are beneficent, when they have any Thing to fear 
from their Malice, A . 7 
Thus, Madam, among theſe People, whom ſome! have repre- 
Of the Fafts, (ented as having no Idea of Religion, or a 
| of e - Deity, almoſt every Thing appears to be the 
Objeg of a Religious Worſhip, or at leaſt to have ſome Relation 
to it, Some. have fancied that their Faſts were only intended to ac- 
cuſtom” them to bear Hunger, and I agree that they may be partly 
deſigned for this End; but all the Circumſtances which accompany 
them, leave no Room to doubt that Religion is the principal 
Motive; was it only their Attention, which I have ſpoken of, ta 
_ Obferve their Dreams during that Time; for it is certain that theſe 
Dreams are eſteemed às real les, and Notices from Heaven. 
There is Big Room to doubt that Vows are _ — 
HE People pure Ads of Religion, and the Cuſtom = 
4 eus. „ 1 abſolutely the ſame as with us. For 
Inſtance, When they are out of Proviſions, as it often happens in 
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their Journies and in their Huntings, they promiſe their Genij 
to give in Honour of them, a Portion of the firſt Beaſt they ſhall 
kill to one of their Chiefs, and not to eat till they have perform- 
ed their Promiſe, If the Thing becomes im poflible, becauſe the 
Chief is at a great Diſtance, burn what was deſigned for 
him, and make a Sort of Sacrifice. | | Ge 
Formerly the Savages in the Neighbourhood of Acadia 
had in their Country, on the Side of the Sea, a very old 
Tree, of which they uſed to tell many wonderful Stories, and 
which was always loaded with Offerings. The Sea having laid 
all its Roots bare, it 4 1 itſelf ſtill a long Time againſt 
the Violence of the Winds and Waves, which confirmed 
the Savages in their Notion, that it was the Seat of ſome great 
Spirit: Its Fall was not even q_ of undeceiving them, and 
as long as there appeared ſome Ends of the Branches out of the 
Water, they paid 1t the ſame Honours as the whole Tree had re- 
ceived while it was ſtanding. *' | 
The greateſt Part of their Feaſts, their Songs, and their Dances 
The Aﬀnity of iP Pear to me to have had their Riſe from 
„ Sens Ts Religion, and ſtill to preſerve ſome Traces 
* 1 of it; but one muſt have good Eyes, or ra- 
en ther a very lively Imagination, to perceive 
in them all that ſome Travellers have pretended to diſcover. I 
have met with ſome who could not help thinking that our Sa- 
vages were deſcended from the Fes, and found in every Thing 
ſome Affinity between theſe Barbarians and the People of God. 
There is indeed a Reſemblance in ſome Things, as not to uſe, 
Knives in certain Meals, & not to break the Bones of the Bealt they 
eat at thoſe Times, and the Separation of the Women during the - . 
Time of their uſual Infirmities. Some Perſons, they ſay, have 
heard them, or thought they heard them, pronounce the Word 
Hallelujab in their Songs: But who can believe, that when 
they pierce their Ears and Noſes, they do it in Purſuance of the 
Law of Circumcifion ? On the other Hand, don't we know that 
the Cuſtom of Circumciſion is more antient than the Law that 
was given to Abraham and his Poſterity ? The Feaſt they make 
at the Return of the Hunters, and of which they muſt leave na- 
thing, has alſo been taken fora Kind of Burnt-Offering, or for a 
Remain of the Paſſover of the 1/-azlites ; and the rather, they 
lay, becauſe when any one cannot compaſs his Portion, he may 
Pac the Aſſiſtance of his Neighbours, as was practiſed by the 
eople of God, when a Family was not ſufficient to eat the whole 
Paſchal Lamb. | 
An antient Miſſionary Ca), who lived a long Time with the On- 
Get Pris taouais, has written, that among theſe Savages 
6482 . an old Man performs the Office of a Prieſt at 


(a) Father Claude Allovez, a Feſuit, 


the 


\ 


cCourſe about it, we ſhould do wrong to conclude from thence 
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che Feaſts, which I have juſt mentioned; that they begin b 
giving Thanks to the Spirits for the Succeſs of the Chace al. 
terwards another takes a Loaf of Petun, breaks it in two, and 
throws it into the Fire. This is certain, that thoſe who have men. 
_ tioned them as a Proof of the Poſſibility of Athei/m, properly ſo 
called, are not acquainted with them. It's true that they never 
diſcourſe about Religion, and that their extreme Indolence on this 
Point has always been the greateſt Obſtacle we have met with in 

converting them to Chriſtianity. But however little they diſ- 


that they have no Idea of Gop. | | 
I Tndolence is their prevailing Character: It appears even in 
the Affairs which concern them moſt : But in Spite of this Fault, 
in Spite even of that Spirit of Independence in which they are 
' bred, no People in the World have a greater Dependence on the 
confuſed Ideas they have preſerved of the Deity ; even to that De- 
gree, that they attribute nothing to Chance, and that they draw 
Omens from every Thing; which they believe, as I have ſaid 
before, are Notices from Heaven. | 1 
Thave read in W many 3 7 oy Con- 
tinent have formerly. bad young Maids, who 
73 _ oy * s never had any — inn Man, and 
e never married. I can neither warrant, nor 
contradict this Fact. Virginity is of itſelf a State ſo perfect, 
that it is no Wonder it has been reſpected in all the Countries 
of the World: But our oldeſt Miſſionaries have ſaid nothing, 
that I know of, of theſe Veſtals; though many _ concern- 
ing the Eſteem they had for Celibacy in ſome Countries, I 
find alſo, that among the Hurons and the Iroquois there were, 
not long fince, a Kind of Hermits, who obſerved Continence ; 
and they ſhew us ſome very ſalutary Plants, which the Savages 
ſay have no Virtue, if they are not adminiſtered by Virgin Hands. 
The Belief the op eſtabliſhed ogy, _ parggy - is rh 
8 of the Immortality of the Soul. Neverthe- 
c We 2 leſs, they do not believe it purely ſpiritual, 
| of 1 he Soul no more than tfeir Genii; and to ſpeak the 
. Truth, they cannot well define either one 
or the other. When we aſk what they think of their Souls, 
they anſwer, they are as it were the Shadows, and the animated 
Images of the Body: And 'tis in Conſequence of this Princi- 
$8: that they believe every 'Thing is animated in the Univerſe. 
herefore it is entirely by Tradition that they hold that our 
Souls do not die. In the different Expreſſions they uſe to ex- 
plain themſelves on this Subject, they often confound the Soul 
with its Faculties, and the Faculties with their Operations, 
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though they know very well how to make the Diſtinction, when 
they chuſe to ſpeak correctly. | . | 5. 

They ſay alſo that the Soul, ſeparated from the Body, has ſtill 
Their Notion the ſame Inclinations it had before ; and this 
rare ee LA is the Reaſon why they bury with the Dead 
_ Soul, when e- ever) Thong they uſed when living. They 
— . from the 2 * per a 00g the 1 near 
4 te Corpſe till the Feſtival of the Dead, 
Body Which 1 ſhall * 2 ; that after- 
wards it goes into the Country of So where, according to 
ſome, it 3 into a Dove. b 5 * 
Others think there are two Souls in every Man: They attri- 
Why they carry tribute to one all I have juſt mentioned: 
Proviſions to the They ſay that the other never leaves the Body, 
Sr * to go into _—_— 3 8 nevertheleſs 
be! eldom happens, they ſay, but to the Souls of 
Children; which 1 „ 5 - e 2 _ allowed by * 
in a new one. For this Reaſon, they bury Children by the 
ides of Highways, that the — 2 they paſs by, may ga- 
ther their Souls. Now theſe Souls, which ſo faithfully kee 


Company with their Bodies, muſt be fed; and it is to fulfil this 


Duty, that they carry Proviſions to the Tombs: But this does 
not laſt long, and theſe Souls muſt accuſtom themſelves in Time 
to faſt. It is hard enough ſometimes to get a Subſiſtence for the 
Living, without burthening themſelves farther with providing 
Food for the Dead. Ny BD 
But one Thing which theſe People never fail to perform, in 
The Preſents RY whatſoever Extremity they find themſelves, 
ek a 2 is, that as among us the Spoils of the Dead 
e % dee Bea. _ enrich the Living, among them they not 
only carry to the Grave all that the Deceaſed poſſeſſed, but 
 alfo Preſents from their Friends and Relations. They - 
were highly provoked, when they ſaw ſome. French open the 
Graves, to get the Gowns of Beaver Skins in which the Dead 
were buried. The Graves are fo- ſacred in this Country, that 
to profane them is the greateſt Hoſtility that can be committed 
againſt a Nation, and the greateſt Sign that they will come to no 
erms with them. | «39-7 £48 5 
I have mentioned that the Souls, when the Time is come that they 


g are to part for ever from their Bodies, go to a 
| 74 * _— Ran which is appointed to be their evertat- 
15 5 ing Abode. This Country, ſay the Savages, 
is very far to the Wel and the Souls are ſeveral Months travel- 
ling thither, They have alſo great Difficulties to ſurmount, and 
they run through great Dangers before they arrive there. "They _ 
ſpeak eſpecially 4, a River they have to paſs, where many whe | 
| | " en 


* 


— —— ſ— — 


| fdence in this Tarturas, and that the is ſolely emiploye 


| ing and fiſhing Place that never fails, an eternal 
Ple 

the Pleaſures of Senſe: And this 18 | 
in their Life, All their Songs, which are originally their Prayers, 
run only on the preſent Good. There is no. Mention made, 


| themſelves fure of being happy in the other 
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been wrecked ; of a Dog, from which they find it hard to de- 


fend themſelves ; of a Place of Torment, where they expiate 
their Faults ; of another, where the Souls are tormented of the 
Priſoners of War that have beerr burnt, On 
This - Notion. is the Reaſon why, after the Death of theſe 
Wretches, for Fear their Souls ſhould ſtay about the Cabins, to 
revenge their Sufferings, they very carefully vit all Places, 
ſtriking continually with a Stick, and fending forth hidedus Cries, 
to drive away theſe Souls. 0 * 
The Trogaoir ſay, that ATAHRN TSI makes her ordinary Re- 


d in de- 
ceiving Souls, to deſtroy them. Bat Jousxkx omits riothing 
to de them ag mink the evi? Deſigns of his Grandmother, 
Among the fabulous Stories which they tell of what paſſes in 
this Hell, which fo much refembles thofe of Homer and Virgil, 
there is one that ſeems to be copied from the Adventure of 85 

ent and Eurydice. There is fearce any Thing in it to change 
the Names. 3 

of the reſt, Madam, the 1 wag Bar, the Savages wy 
5 to enjoy in their fancied Elifusn, they do 
| * 2 Pre” not fegare preciſely as the Reward of Vir- 
feng to merit eter- tue. To have been a ood Hunter, a gal- 


aal Happineſs ant Warrior, fortunate in all his Enter- 
prizes, to have killed and burnt a great Number of Enemies; 


theſe are the only Titles which give them a Right to their Pa- 


radiſe: All the Happmeſs of which confiſts in 7 1 a hunt- 


ng, great 
nty of all Things, without 8 obliged to labour, and all 
s all they aſk of their Gods 


no more than in their Vows, of a future 4.50 They think 
orld; in Propor- 

tion to what they Have been in this. 
The Souls of Beaſts have alſo their Place in the Connery of 

| Souls; for, according to the Savages, they 
12 the Souls of are no leſs a cli ours. ey allo 
* allo them a Sort of Reaſon; and not only 
each Species, but alſo each Animal, if we may believe them, has 


alſo its Guardian Genius. In a Word, they make no Difference 


between us and Brutes, but that our Souls are ſomething of 2 
better Sort. Man, they ſay, is the King of Animals, which 


have all che ſame Attributes; but Man poffeſſes them in a much 


higher Degree. They believe alſo that in the other World there 
are Models of all Sorts of Souls; but they don't trouble — * 
| | 25 $56 cs 
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{elves much to explain the Idea ; and in they are little 
concerned about thoſe that are purely ſpe 1 And have the 
wiſeſt Philoſophers of Pagan Antiquity: * have taken fuch im- 
menſe Pains to lain them, have they made a muck greater 
Progreſs than the * ? We muſt always foſe ourſelves in 
the dark Ways, untefs we are guided by the Ke Li t of Faith 
There is n As 8 = . ges have "Gar more of 
and Extravagance, than in what 
The Ne Nature of regards their Dreams ; Fat cl differ nruch 
the 8 according in the Matiner of 1 r Thoughts 
bor gen, on this Matter. Sometimes it is as ſon- 
able Soul that wanders out, while the fenfitive Soul continues to 
animate the Body. Sometimes it is the familiar Genius that 
ives good Advice about future Events. Sometimes it is a Viſit 
receive from the Soul of the N they dream of. But 
in whatſoever Manner they conceive of z Dream, it is always 
regarded as a ſacred Thing, and as the Means which the Gods 
moſt uſually employ. ta declare their Wilt to Men. 8 
Prepo ry with this Tdea, they can't conceive no we r 
take no b Notice of them. For the moſt Part they 
as Deſires of the Soul, inſpired W e Spirit, 25 er om 5 
it, Andin Conſequence of this 1 
of Religion to obey theſe Noo ene ———ͥ hank 
ads 25 that his Fin 4 was cut off, really had it 1 you 1 
awake, after he repared himſetf for this im Gn 


| a Feaſt. An Per; dreaming that he was a 
auds of his Enemies, was atly embarraſſed. He — 


the Jugglers, and by their Advice he himfetf tied to a * 
| burnt in ſeveral Parts of the | 
There are ſome Dreams lucky, uo ſows unfortunate : For 
Inſtance, to dream they ſee many Elks, is, they ſay, à Sign of 
Life: To of Bears, is 4 Sign they will die ſoon. I have ob- 
ſerved before, that we muſt except thoſe Timeswhen they prepare 
for hunting thoſe Animals. Be to let you ſer, Madam, to what 
an Extravagance theſe Savages carry this Matter of Dreums, I 
will relate to you a Fact atteſted” by two undeniable Witneſſes; 
who ſaw the ing with their own yes. 
Two Miſhonaties were travefling with fome Savages. ; and 
4 Story cd ohh One Night, when. all their Con rs. Were 
2 faſt aſleep, one of them farted: up in + Frigat 
: quite out of Breath, trembling, ſtriving to. 
cry aut, and heating himſelf as if he had been — with a 
Devil. At the Nowe he made, every ſoon up. At 
firſt they thought the Man was ſeized wit 


They took hold of him, and did all ch ede and 9 85 _ 
and as they cou 


not 


* to no Purpole ; His F ory wy encre 


a Fit of Madneſs: _ 
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not hold him any longer, they hid all the Arms for Fear of ſome 
Accident. Some bought it rover to prepare a Draught for 


him, made of certain Herbs of great Virtue ; but, when they 
leaſt expected it, the pretended Madman jump'd into the River. 
_ He was taken out immediately, and he complained of Cold; 
yet he would not come near a good Fire that was preſently made: 
He ſat down at the Foot of a Tree; and as he ſeemed more 
calm, they brought him the Drink they had prepared for him. 
% You muſt give it to this Child,” (ſaid he) and what he called a 
Child, was the Skin of a Bear ſtuffed with Straw : He was 
obeyed, and they poured all the Drink into the Jaws of this Fi- 
gure : Then they aſk'd him, what it was that troubled him? 
«© have dreamt (replied he) that a Huart (a Kind of Cor. 
„ morant) 7s get into my Stomach.” Then they all fell a laugh- 
ing: But ſomething was to be done to cure his Imagination; 
and the Method they took for it, was as follows: | 
They all began to counterfeit themſelves mad, and to cry out 
as loud as they could, that they had alſo an Animal in their 
Stomachs; but, they did not chuſe to jump into the River to 
drive them out, as it was very cold; they had rather ſweat 
themſelves. The whimſical Perſon liked this Advice very, well. 
They preſently made a Stove, and they entered into it, crying 
out. as loud as they could bawl: Then they all began to coun- 
terfeit the Cry of the Animal, which they pretended was in their 
Stomachs ; one a Gooſe, another a Duck, another a Buſtard, 
another a Frog: The Dreamer alſo counterfeited his Huartc But 
the Joke was, that all the reſt beat Time, by ſtriking upon him 
with all their Strength, with Deſign to tire him and make him 
fleep. For any but a Savage, there was Beating enough to hinder 
him from cloſing his Eyes for many Days ; nevertheleſs, they ob- 
tained what they defired. The Patient flept a long Time, and 
when he awoke: he was cured ; feeling no Effects of the Sweat- 
ing, which was enough to have weakened him greatly, nor of 
the Blows with which he was bruiſed all over; having loſt even 
the Remembrance of a Dream, for which he had paid ſo dear. 
But it is not the Der es 88 has 1 a 22 that 
1 muſt ſatisfy the Obligations that he imagines 
_ How 32 r are im Elen him by it; but it would alſo 
| Fa, xx 5 os * be a Crime in any Perſon that he addreſſes 
2 "*. himſelf to, to refuſe him any Thing he de- 
25 . {mn fired in dreaming. And you muſt perceive, 
. Madam, that this may have diſagreeable Con- 
1 ..” ſequences. But as the Savages are not Self. 
| intereſted, they abuſe this Principle much leſs than they would 
in other Places, If the Thing defired is of ſuch a Nature that 
it cannot be ſepplied by a private Perſon, the Public takes * 
, oo 0 
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of the Matter; and if it muſt be ſought for five hundred Leagues 
off, it muſt be found at any Rate; and it is not to expreſſed 
with how much Care, they keep it when they have got it. If 
it is an inanimate Thing, they are more eaſy, but if it is an 
Animal, its Death cauſes Ee Uneaſineſs. | A 

The Affair is more ſerious ſtill; if any one takes it into his 
Head to dream that he knocks another's Brains out, for he does 
it in Fact if he can; but he muſt expect the ſame if any o- 
ther takes a Fancy in his Turn to dream that he revenges the 
dead. . On the other Hand, with a little Preſence of Mind, it is 
2 to get out of this Trouble: It is only knowing how to op- 
poſe immediately ſuch a Dream with another that — 
it. Then ſays the the firſt Dreamer, I ſee plainly that your 
„ Spirit is ſtronger than mine, therefore let us " no more 
about it.” evertheleſs, they are not all ſo eaſily quieted ; 
but there are few that are not ſatisfied, or whoſe Genius is not 
appeaſed by ſome Preſent. |, Lo: | EE <1) 
11 know not if Religion has ever had any Share in what they ge- 
0 the Fefival nerally call the Feftival of Dreams, and which 
25 gfe. the Iroquois, and ſome others, have more pro- 
F ns perly called the turning of the Brain: This is 
a Kind of Bacchanal, which commonly fifteen Days, and is 
celebrated about the End of Winter. vt 661678 i) 
They act at this Time all Kinds of Fooleries, and every one 
runs from Cabia to Cabin, diſguiſed in a thouſand ridiculous 
Ways: They break and overſet every Thing, and no Body dares 
to contradi& it. Whoever chuſes not to be ' preſent in ſuch a 
Confuſion, nor to be expoſed to all the Tricks they play, muſt 
keep out of the Way. If they meet any one, they deſire him to 
ueſs their Dream, and if they gueſs, it is at their Expence, 
Fe muſt give the Thing they dreamt of. When it. ends, 
they return every Thing, they makga great Feaſt, and they only 

think how to repair the ſad Effects of the Maſquerade, for mo 

commonly it is no trifling Buſineſs; For this is alſo one of thoſe 
Opportunities which they wait for, without ſaying any Thing, 
to give thoſe a good Drubbing who they think have done them 
2 Wrong. But when the Feſtival is over, every Thing muſt. 
orgot. oF in „ a 
I aud the Deſcription of one „ Li 0-ows N — N 
Ie of a Miſſionary {a}, who was forced to be a 
4 72 01 Fe SpeQator wr againſt his Will, at On- 
4 9 N oft nontague. It was thus obſerved: It was 
— 082 proclaimed the 22d of February, and it was 
done by the Elders, with as much Gravity as if it had been a 


” 
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weighty Affair of State. They had no ſooner re-entered their 


Cabins, but inſtantly there came forth Men, Women, and Chil. 
dren, almoſt quite naked, though the Weather was exceſſive cold. 
They entered directly into all the Cabins, then they went rav. 
ing about on every Side, without knowing whither they went, 
or. what they would have : One would have taken them for 
People drunk, or ſtark mad. 1 a8 = 
Many carried their mad Freaks no further and appeared no more: 
Others were'refolved to make Uſe of the Privilege of the Feſti- 
val, during which they are reputed to be out of their Senſes, 
and of Conſequence not reſpontible for what they do, and ſo 
revenge their private Quarrels. They did ſo to ſome Purpoſe : On 
ſome they threw whole Pails full of Water, and this Water, 
which froze immediately, was enough to chill them with Cold 
who were thus uſed. Others they covered with hot Athes, or all 
Sorts of Filth: Others took lighted - Caals, or Fire-brands, and 
threw them at the Head of = firſt they met: Others broke 


every Thing in the Cabins, N thoſe they bore a Grudge 
to, and beating them unmercifully. To be freed from this 
Perſecution, one muſt gueſs Dreams, which often one can form 


no Conception of. | 
ion were often on the Point 


The Miffionary and his Com n 
of being more than Witneſſes of theſe Extravagancies: One of 


theſe Madmen went into a Cabin, where he had ſeen them 
take Shelter at the firſt, Happy for them, they were juſt gone 
out; for there was great Reaſon to think this furious Fellow in- 
tended them ſome Harm. Being diſappointed by their Flight, 
he cried out, that they muſt gueſs his Dream, and ily it 
immediately: As they were too long abeat it, he faid, / 
muſt bu a Fxencuman : Immediate Maſter of the Cabin 
_ him a French Coat, to which this Madan gave ſeveral 

Then he that had thode Coat, ing furians in his 
Turn, faid he would revenge the Frenchman, burn the whole 
Village to the Ground. began in Fact by: ſetting Fire to 
his own Cabin, where the Scene was firſt acted; and when all 
the reſt were gane out, he ſhut himſelf up in it. The Pre, 
which he had lighted in ſeveral Places, did not yet appeas on the 
Outfide, when one of the Miſſionaries came to the Door: He was 
told what had happened, and was afraid that his Hoſt could not 
get out, tho' he might be willing : He brake open the Door, 
laid hold of the Savage, turned him out, out the Fire, and 
tut himfelf up in the Cabin. His nevertheleſs ran 
out that he would burn it: They 


through the Village, cryi 
N Dog to E he would glut his Fury 


on that Animal; he ſaid it was not enough de repair the 
WT: 7% : „ 3 . x Affront 


* 


„ 


N * - 3 


they had ſome Deſires: One directly ſpread 'a Mat en 
Ground: one gueſſed that ſhe' deſired ſome Fiſh, which « 
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Affront he had received by the killing of a Frenchman in his 
Cabin: "They threw him a ſecond Dog, he cut it in Pieces, and 
boy is Fury was over. SE A en 
This Man had a Brother, who would A his Part: He 
dreſſed himſelf up, nearly as Painters repreſent the Sari, cover. 
ing himſelf from Head to Foot with the Leaves of Malz: He 
equipped two Women like real Megaras, their Faces blacked 
their Hair diſhevelled, a Wolf Skin over their Bodies, and 
a Club in their Hands. Thus attended, he goes inte all the 
Cabins, yelling and howling with all his Strength: He climbs 
upon the Roof, and plays as many Tricks there as the moſt 
{kilful Rope-Dancer could perform; then he made moſt terrible 
Outcries, as if he had got ſome great Hurt; then he came, 
down, ,and marched on gravely, receded by his two Bacchantes, 
who growing furious in their Harn, overſet with their Clubs 
every Thing they met in their Way. They were no ſooner 
out of this Frenzy, or tired with acting their Parts, than 
another Woman took their Place, entered the Cabin, in which 
were the two Jeſuits, and armed with a Blunderbuſs, which ſhe 
had juſt before got by having her Dream gueſſed, ſhe ſung the 
War-Song, ing a thouſand Imprecations on herſelf if ſhe 
did not bring home ſome Priſoners. 8 | 
A Warrior followed cloſe after this Amann, with a Bow and 
Arrows in one Hand, and a Bayonet in the other. After he 
bad made himſelf hoarſe with bawling, he threw himfelf all at 
once on a Woman, who was ſtanding nr by, not expecting 
it, and lifting up his Bayonet to her Throat, took bur by the 
Tair, cut off a Nandkul, and went away. Then a Juggler ap- 
eared, holding a Stick in his Hand adorned with Feathers, by 
eans of which he boaſted that he could reveal the molt feeret 


Things. A Savage accompanied him, carrying a Veſſet fulf 


of I know not, what Liguor, which from Time to Time he gave. 
him to drink: The Juggler had no ſooner taken it in his Mouth, 
than he ſpit it out again, blowing upon his Hands, and on 
his Stick, and at every Time he explained all the Enigmas that 


were propoſed to him. 


Two Women came afterwards, and gave to underſtand that 


given her. e other had a Hoe in her Hand, and they N 
at ſhe deſired to have a Field to cultivate: They carried her 
out of the Village, and ſet her to Work. A Chief had dream, 


as he faid, that he ſaw two human Hearts: They” could hot ex. 


Plain his Dream, and ar this every Body: was gready concerned. 


made a great Noife, they even profonged the Feſtivab for # 
Day, but all was in vain, and he was obliged to 2 


" 


—— 


ing to the Colony, aſſuring you that 


for the 16th, and I ſha 
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himſelf eaſy without. Sometimes there were Traps of People that 
made Sham-Fights; ſometimes Companies. of Dancers, who 
acted all Sorts of Farces. This Madneſs laſted four Days, and 
it appeared that it was out of Reſpect to the two 7e/aits that they 

— ſhortened the Time: But there were as many Diſorders 
committed in this Space of Time, as they uſed to doin fifteen 
Days. Neverthelels, they had this further Regard for the 
Miſſionaries, that they did not diſturb them in their Functions, 
and did not hinder the Chri/tians from acquitting themſelves of 
their religious Duties. But I have ſaid 3 on this Arti- 
cle. I cloſe my Letter to give it to a Traveller, who is return- 


am, &c. 


2 n 8 


LETTER XXIV. 
Sequel of the Traditions of the Savas. 


» - 


* Mayan, HF At the Fort of the River Sr. Joszrn, Sept. 14. 


2 RE E Days ago I left this Place, to go to Chicagos, by 
coaſting the South ſhore of Lake Michigan ; but we found 
the Lake ſo rough, that we thought it betterto return hither ; and 
take another Route to get to Louiſiana. Our Departure it fixed 
ſ take Advantage of theſe two Days De- 

lay, to proceed in my Account of the Cuſtoms and Traditions of 
our Americans. IN * 5 
The Savages, in what I ſaid to you in my former Letter, ac- 
Of the evil tg. only the Operations of the Good 
G Genii. The Wizards alone, and thoſe who 
Wizards. f _ uſe Enchantments, are reputed to hold any 
. Correſpondence with the Evil; and tis Wo- 
men moſt commonly that follow this deteſtable Trade. The 
Jugglers by Profeſſion not only forbear it, at leaſt Fe but 
they make it a particular Study, to know how to diſcover En- 
chantments, and to hinder their pernicious Effects. At the Bot- 


tom, in all the Stories I have heard on this Matter, tfiere is ſcarce 


any Thing but juggling. They uſe on theſe Occaſions either Ser- 
pents, out of which they take the Venom; or Herbs, gathered 
at certain Seaſons; or pronounce certain Words; or uſe. Ani- 
mals whoſe Throats they have cut, and ſome Parts of which are 
thrown into the Fire, I as: 


Among 


- 
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Among the Ilinois, and ſome other Nations, they make little 
Marmoſets to repreſent thoſe whoſe Days they would ſhorten, and 
which they ſtab to the Heart. At other Times they take a Stone, 
and by the Means of ſome Invocations they pretend to form one 
like it, in the Heart of their Enemy. I am perſuaded this ſel- 
dom happens, unleſs the Devil is concerned in it; however, 
they are ſo afraid of Magicians, that the leaſt 1 is enough * 
to cauſe whoever is the feaſt ſuſpected of being ſuch, to be cut to 
Pieces. Yet though this Profeſſion is ſo dangerous, there are 
People to be found 8 where, who have no other. It is alſo 
true that the moſt ſenſible, and the leaſt credulous of thoſe who 
have been moſt converſant with the Savages; do allow that 
there is ſometimes ſome Reality in their Magic. | 
Why ſhould theſe Infidels, Madam, be the only People in 
whom we ſhould not diſcover the Operation of the Devil? and 
what other Maſter but this miſchievous Spirit, abe was a Mur- 
derer from the Beginning (a), could have taught ſo many People, 
who have had no Correſpondence with each other, an Art, which 
we cannot look upon as abſolutely trifling, without contradicting 
the ſacred Writings ? We muſt ore acknowledge, that the 
Infernal Powers have ſome a_ upon Earth, but that God has 
confined their Malignity within narrow Limits ; and per- 
mits but ſeldom, that we ſhould feel the Effects of the Power he 
has thought fit to leave to them only to make it ſubſerve, ſome- 
times — Juſtice, and ſometimes to his Mercy. _- 35 
We may ſay much _ wy « 2 Jugglers * Who 
17 make a Profeſſion of corre ing only with 
| of the 7 uggler 5+ what they call the beneficial ( Gen?, a0 Who 
boaſt of knowing by their Means whatever paſſes in the moſt diſ- 
tant Countries, and whatever ſhall come to paſs in themoſt diſ- 
tant Ages; and who pretend to diſcover the Riſe and Nature of 
the moſt hidden Diſeaſes, and to have the Secret of curing them; 
to diſcern in the moſt intricate Aﬀairs what Reſolution it is beſt 
to take; to explain the moſt obſcure Dreams, to obtain Succeſs to 
the moſt difficult n to render the Gods ropitious- 
to Warriors and Hunters. 'Theſe pretended good Geali, are 
like all the Pagan Deities, real Devils, who receive Homa 
that are — to the true God, and whoſe Deceits are ſtill 
more dangerous than thoſe of the evil Genii, becauſe they con- 
tribute more to keep their Worſhippers in Blindneſs, ) 
It is certain, that amongſt their Agents the boldeſt are the 
moſt reſpected; and with a- little Artifice, I perſuade 
People who are brought up in Superſtition. The? they have ſeen; 


(4) Jobn vil. 4. | g 
| the 
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the Birth of theſe Impoſtors, if they take a Fancy them. 
ſelves a ſupernatural Birth, they find 4 — be eve them 
on their Word, as much as if they had ſeen them — down 
from Heaven, and who take it for a Kind of Enchantment and 
Illuſion, that they thought them born at firſt like other Men: 
Their Artifices are nevertheleſs, in general, fo. groſs, and © com. 
mon, that there are none but Fools, and 2 that are im. 


| Poſed upon by them; unleſs it. is when 
every = knows, that in whas concerns t 


Afer all, Madam, I repeat it, it is difficult not to acknow-. 
lodge that among theſe Infidek there ſometimes Things 
that are very capable of deceiving, at leaſt the Mulatude, not to 
ſay more. 1 have heard ſome Perſons fay, whoſe Truth and 
Judgment I could no Way ſuſpect, that when theſe Impoſtors 
mut themſelves up in their Stoves to ſweat, and this is one of 


wa moſt common Preparations td perform their Tricks, they 
* 


in nothing from the 1 as the Poets have repre- 
ſented them on 2 Typed : That they are ſeen to become con- 


vulſed, and No AQ! with Enthuſiaſm, to acquire Tones of the 


with a Horror, and a Diſorder of Spirits, 


come. 
It is alſo aſſerted, that * — theſe Occaſions ; 


and that there are ſome who do not readily eng „ Boreyteterel 
they are well paid, to give ar oy wy up in this r to the 
Spirit that agitates them. But we need — that there is 
any Thing: 4 ſupernatural in this; that after coming out of theſe 
violent Sweats: they go and throw themſelves int cold Water, 
and ſometimes when it is frozen, without . any Damage. 
This is common to them with the other 8 even with 
other People of the North fad. This is a 8 which Phyfic 
cannot eaſily account for, dut in which tis certain the Devil 


has no Share. 
Juggters are too often- right in their 


It ĩs al ſo __ that the Ju 
Predictions, to make it believed that they always ants; 


Chance ; and that there paſſes on theſe Occaſions "Things tha 
it is fcarce poſſible to attribute to any natural Secret. — 
Perſons have ſeen the Poſts whieh encloſed theſe Stoves, bend 


don quite to the Barth, whilſt the Juggler was very tranquil, 
{a) The Poet Regrard aſſures us, in his va_uge to Lapland; that he faw 
$ without 


the e * done in Pothnia, 
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without any Motion, and without touching them, finging 
and foretelling Things that ſhould come to paſs. © The Let- 
ters of the antient Miſſionaries are full of Facts, which leave no 
Room to doubt that theſe Seducers have a real Correſpondence 
with the Father of Deceit and Lies. Many of the French have 
talked to me in the ſame Manner. I will only relate to you one 
Story which I have from its Source. 10 | 

You have ſeen at Paris Madam de Mar/on, and the is there ſtill. * 
This is what, the Marquis de Yaudreuil, her Son-in-Law, at pre- 
ſent our Governor-General, told me this Winter, and which he 
learnt of this Lady, who is very far from being ſuſpeRed of 
Weakneſs and Credulity. She was one Day very uneaſy about 
her Huſband, M. ds Mar/on, who was Commandant of a Poft 
which we have in Acadia: He was abſent, and the Time was 

aſt which he had ſet for his Return. A Woman Savage, who 
{ſaw Madam de Mar/on'was troubled, aſked her the Cauſe of it; 
and being told it, ſhe ſaid, after pauſing a little on the Matter, 
Don't trouble yourſelf any longer ; your Huſband will come back on 
« ſuch a Day, and at ſuch an Hour, (which ſhe' named) wearing 7 
« grey Hat.” As ſhe perceived that the Lady gave no Heed to 
her Prediction, on the Day and at the Hour ſhe had foretold, ſhe 
came again to the Lady, and aſked her if ſhe would come and 
ſee her Huſband arrive, and preſſed her in ſuch a Manner to © 
follow her, that ſhe drew her to the Side of the River. They 

had hardly got thither, when M. de Mar/or: N in a Canoe, 
wearing a grey Hat; and being informed of what had paſſed, 
he declared that he could not conceive how the Savage could 
have foreknown the Hour and the Day of his Arrival. | 

This Example, Madam, and many others that I know, which 

Of P, ate equally certain, prove that the Devil is 
Cf Hremaug. ſometimes concerned in the Magic of the 
Savages ; but it belongs only, they ſay, to the Jugglers to raiſe 

up Spirits, when public Affairs are concerned. It is ſaid that 
| all the Algonquins and Abenaquis formerly praiſed a Kind of 
Pyromancy, of which this was the whole Myſtery : They re- 
duced to a very fine Powder ſome Coals of Cedar Wood ; they 
placed this Powder after a png Manner, then they ſet Fire 
to it, and by the Turn the Fire took in running on this Powder, 
they diſcovered, as it is ſaid, what they ſought for. They add, 
that the Abenaquis, on their Converſion to Chriſtianity, could 
hardly be brought to forſake a Cuſtom, which they-looked upon 
as a very innocent Means of knowing what paſſed at a Diſtance 
from them. el ACE GN o 
I never heard that private A who defi 2 — | 
. uainted with theſe Secrets, were obliped, 
1 Lg Ge that Purpoſe, to go thro? any Ceremony; 
Jugglers. but the Jugglers by Profeſſion are never * 
Mm with 
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with this Character, which makes them contract a Kind of League 
with the Genii, and which procures them Reſpect, till they 
have prepared themſelves for it by Faſtings, which they carry to 
an uncommon Length; and during which they do nothing but 
beat a Drum, cry, howl, ſing, and ſmoke. The Inſtalment 1s af- 
terwards made in a Kind of Bacchanal, with Ceremonies ſo ex- 
travagant, and accompanied with ſo many furious Actions, that 
2 would ſay that the Devil then takes Poſſeſſion of their Per- 
ons. | | | | 
But they are not, nevertheleſs, the Miniſters of theſe pretended 
Of the Pri Deities, but only to declare their Will to 
* 1 . Men, and to be their Interpreters; for if we 
may give the Name of Sacrifices to the Offerings which theſe 
People make to their Deities, the Jugglers are never their 
Prieſts. In the public 2 are the Chiefs; and in 
private Ceremonies it is 5 the Father of the Family, or 
the chief Perſon of the Cabin. The chief Employment of the 
J vgglers, oratleaſt that by which they get moſt, is Phyſick: They 
8 iſe this Art on Principles founded on the Knowledge of 
Simples, on Experience, and on Circumſtances, as they do in other 
Places; but they moſt commonly alſo join with theſe Principles, 
Superſtition and Impoſture, of which the Vulgar are always the 
upes. 4 3 ; | * 
There are perhaps no 71 4 7 World wha 2 
2 . upes ch Impoſtors t the Savages, 
| tg mn ry - the! there are few who have leſs Need of Phy- 
. . They are not only almoſt all of a healthy 
9 and ſtrong Conſtitution, but they have never 
known the greateſt Part of the Diſtempers which we are ſubject 
to, but ſince they converſed with us. They knew not what the 
Small-Pox was, when they took it from us; and we muſt attri- 
bute the great Ravages it has made amongſt them to this Igno- 
rance. The Gout, the Gravel, the Stone, the Apoplexy, and 
many other Diſeaſes, ſo common in Zurope, have not yet reached 
22 of the New World, among the natural Inhabitants of 
e Country. | 4 | 
"= „His trug, that their Exceſſes in their Feaſts, and their immo- - 
derate Faſts, make them ſubje& to Pains and Weakneſſes of the 
Stomach and Breaſt, which deſtroy a great Number of them: 
Alſo, many young Perſons die of the Phthiſick; and they ſay that 
this is the Effect of the great Fatigues and violent Exerciſes to 
which they expoſe themſelves from their Childhood, before they 
are ſtrong enough to ſupport them, Tis a Folly to believe, as 
ſome do, that their Blood is colder than our's, and to attri- 
bute to this Cauſe their Inſenſibility in Torments ; but 
their Blood is extremely balſamic ; and this ariſes, — 
. Doubt, 


| INIT allow any to have in themſelves 


4: 
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Doubt, from their uſing no Salt nor any of thoſe Things we ule, 


to gave a higher Reliſh to our Meats. | 
They ſeldom look 3 Diſeaſe as . natural, or 
8 amon e common Remedies uſe, 
The Uſe the Sa- 8 4 4 
of healing. The great Uſe they make of 
8 their Simples, is for Wounds, Fractures, Diſ- 


locations, Luxations, and Ruptures. They blame the great In- 
ciſions which our Surgeons make to cleanſe Wounds: They 


ſqueezeout the Juice of many Plants, and with this Compoſition they 


draw outall the Corruption, andeven theSplinters of broken Bones, 


Stones, Iron, and in general all the forezgn Matter that remains 
in the wounded Part. Theſe ſame Juices are all the Food of the 
Patient, till the Wound is cloſed. The Perfon that dreſſes the 
Wound, takes alſo ſome of theſe Juices before he ſucks it, if 
he finds it neceſſary to uſe that Method. But there is ſeldom a 
Neceflity to do this ; moſt commonly they find it ſufficient to 
ſyringe the Wound with theſe Juices, 

All this is according to Rule; but as theſe People muſt 
have ſomething ſapernatural in all their Tranſactions, the Juggler 
often tears the Wound with his Teeth, and afterwards ſhewing 
a Bit of Wood, or ſome ſuch Thing, that he had the Precaution 


to put before-hand in his Mouth, he makes the Patient believe that 
he drew it out of the Wound, and that this was the Charm which 


cauſed all the Danger of his Malady. This is certain, that 


they have wonderful Secrets and Remedies. A broken Bone is 


well united, and grows ſolid in eight Days. A French Soldier, 


who was in Garriſon in a Fort of Acadia, was troubled with the 


falling Sickneſs ; and his Fits were grown ſo frequent, as to at- 


tack him almoſt every Day with great Violence, A Woman 
Savage, who happened to be preſent at one of his Fits, went 
and made him two Boluſſes of a powdered Root, the Name of 
which ſhe concealed, and defired that he would take one at the 
End of his next Fit, giving Notice that he would ſweat much, 


and have great Evacuations both upwards and downwards; and 
added, that if the firſt Bolus did not carry off all the Complaint, 
the ſecond would entirely cure it. The Thing happened as the 


29 


Woman had ſaid « The Patient had another Fit after the firſt 
Doſe, but it was the laſt, He enjoyed afterwards a perfect 


State of Health. 5 


"Theſe People have alſo quick and ſovereign Remedies againſt 
the Palſy, the Dropſy, and the Venereal 


; 2 1 other Diſeaſe. The Shavings of Guiacum Wood, 


| and of Saſſafras, are their common Specifics 
in the two laſt Diſeaſes ; They make a Drink of theſe 3 
1 Mm 2 ic 
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which cures and prevents theſe Diſeaſes, if it is conſtantly 
uſed (a). | | 7 1 14 1 
In acute Diſeaſes, as in the Pleuriſy, they work on the Side 
oppoſite the Pain: They apply Cataplaſms, which draw, and 
revent the Humours from ſettling. the Fever they uſe cold 


tions, with. a Decoction of Herbs, and by this prevent In- 
flammations and Delirium. They boaſt eſpecially of the Effects 


of Diet, but they make it conſiſt oo in abſtaining from certain 


Aliments, which they eſteem hurtfi ; 
Formerly, they had not the Uſe of Blood-letting, and inſtead 
of it, they uſed Scarifications in the Places where they felt Pain : 
Then they applied a Sort of Cupping Veſſel made of Gourds, 
which they filled with combuſtible Matter, which they 
ſet on Fire. They very commonly uſed ſeveral Kinds of real 
Cauſtics ; but as they were not acquainted with the Lapis Infer- 


nalis (the Blue Stone), they uſed inftead of it rotten Wood. 


At preſent Bleeding ſupplies the Place of theſe Operations. In 
the northern Parts, they frequently uſe Clyſters; a Bladder 
ſerves them for a Syringe. They have a Remedy againſt the 
Dyſentery, which is almoſt always effectual: This is a Juice 
they ſqueeze out of the Extremities of the Branches of the Ce- 
dar-Tree, after they have been well boiled. - — 
But their great Remedy, and their great Preſervative againſt 
Of Suvaring: all Diſeaſes, is Sweating. I have before 
| told you, Madam, that at their coming out of 
the Stove, and while the Sweat runs down from all Parts of their 
Bodies, they go and plunge into a River; if there is not any near 
enough, they get ſome Bod y to throw the coldeſt Water over them, 
They frequently ſweat only to recover the Fatigue of a Journey, 
to calm their Spirits, and to enable them the better to diſcourſe 
on Affairs. As ſoon as a Stranger comes into a Cabin, they 
make a Fire for him, they rub his Feet with Oil,| and then they 
conduct him to a Stove, where his Hoſt keeps him Company. 
They have alſo another Manner of promoting Sweats, which 


they uſe in certain Diſtempers : It conſiſts in laying the Patient 
along upon a Kind of Couch, a little elevated, under which they 


. boil, in a Kettle, ſome Wood of Epinette, and Branches of Pine. 


The Vapour which ariſes from it, cauſes a moſt plentiful - 


Sweat (%: They ſay alſo that the Smell is very wholeſome. The 
Sweat of the Stoves, that is procured only by the Vapour of 
Water poured upon hot Flints, has not this Advantage. 


fa) They have fince talked of a Powder, compoſed of three Simples, 
which a Savage gave to one of our Miffionaries, and which radically cures 
in a few Days, the moſt inveterate French Diſeaſe, | f 


© (4) This ſeems to deſerve the Attention of the Zurepean Phyſicians. - 


87 
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In Acadia, . was never conſidered to be of much 


1 Conſequence, but when the Patient refuſed 
| The Principles all Kind of Nouriſhment, and many Na- 
on which the auboleẽ — 

f tions are ſtill in the ſame Error: Let a Per- 
n Kind of Fever, if they can 
is founded among * ns; 22 Thi 2 * 
the Savages. | eat, they eat of every Thing like other Peo- 

ple. But as ſoon as the Diſtemper appears 
dangerous, that is to ſay, when the Patient refuſes all Kinds of 
Food, they employ all their Attention. It is true that the 
Principles on which all the Phyſic of the Savages is founded, 
are very extraordinary: They refuſe the Patient nothing that 
he aſks, becauſe, ſay they, his Defires in this State are the Or- 
ders of the Genius, that preſides over his Preſervation (a) : And 
when they call in the Jugglers, *tis leſs on Account of their 
Skill, than becauſe they ſuppoſe they are better informed by 
the Genii of the Cauſe of the Diſtemper, and of the Remedies 
for the Cure. e | 
Furthermore, they will have nothing to reproach themſelves 
with: One would imagine that Death loſes ſomething of its Ter- 
ror, when it follows after a Courſe of Phyſic, thou f this Phyſic 
might be the Cauſe of it. Our Savages are with Regard to this 
Notion under the general Law, and the common Prejudice 
of all Nations, and all Ages; and they are the more excuſable 
for carrying their 2 ſo far, as they 1 ſome- 
thing ſupernatural in all Diſtempers; and as they make Reli- 
gion ſhare in the Art of healing them, they think themſelves 
the leſs obliged to be guided by Reafor, and make it a Duty to 
ſuffer themſelves to be led blindfole. 
Oftentimes the Patient takes it into = Head — 3 

* | r 1s the Effet of Witchcraft: Then 
3 oth Care is to diſcover it, and this is the 
Dif 99 Duty of the Juggler. He begins by ſweatin 
La th himſelf, and when he has throroughly ti 
himſelf with bawling, beating himſelf, and invoking his Ge- 
nius, the firſt extraordinary Thing that comes into his Thought, 
he aſcribes as the Cauſe of the Diſtemper. Many, before they 
enter into the Stove, take a compound Potion, very. proper, 
as they ſay, to make them receive the heavenly Impreſſion ; 
and they pretend that the Preſence of the Spirit is manifeſted 
by a ſtrong Wind that riſes on a ſudden, or by a- Bellowing 
which they hear under Ground, or by the Agitation or ſhaking 
of the Stove, . Then full of his pretended Deity, and more like 
one poſſeſſed with the Devil, than a Man inſpired by Heaven, 
he 22 his Deciſion in a magiſterial Tone on the Sta 
of the Patient, and ſometimes hits pretty right. 3 75 
#4) This ſeems to deſerve to be attended to, as Experience has often proved 
that the Indulgence of the Defires of the Sick has been ſalutary. 


But 


* 
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But theſe Quacks have found out a pretty fingular Way of 
wo 975 not being anſwerable for Events. As fon 
- pour 9 0® they perceive a Patient has the Symp. 
Jugg®'*. | tems of Death, they never fail to give Orders, 
that are ſo difficult to be put in Execution, that they are always 
ſure of an Excuſe, on Account of their Orders not 45 85 been 
punctually followed. It is not to be conceived to what Ex- 
travagancies they go on theſe Occaſions; They order ſome 
Patients to counterfeit themſelves mad: In ſome Diſtempers 
they order Dances, which are generally very laſcivious. One 
would think for the moſt Part, that they have the Cure of the 
Patient leſs in View, than to haſten his Death. But what 
ſhews the Force of Imagination is, that theſe Doctors, with 
all their Follies, perform as many Cures as our's. - , , 
In ſome Nations, when the Diftemper is deſperate, they kill 
© They Crucly o the Patients to put them out of their Pain, 
obs Siet in 41 In the Canton of Onnontague, they deſtroy 
a be. young Children that loſe their Mothers at their 
* IMP irth, or bury them alive with them, becauſe 
they are perſuaded that another Woman cannot nurſe them, 
and that they would pine to Death. But I think however 
that lately they have laid aſide this barbarous Cuſtom. Some 
others forſake the Diſeaſed when the Doctors give them over, 
and let them die with Hunger and "Thirſt. There are ſome, 
who, to hinder the Diſtortion of the Features in dying Per- 
ſons, cloſe their Eyes and Mouth, when they ſee them in the 
Agony of Death, © ; 
In Acadia, the Jugplers are called Autmoins, and it is ge- 
SR HUE nerally the Chief of the Village who is 
2 n inveſted with this Dignity ; therefore they 
* have more Authority than the other Jugglers 
though they have not more Skill, nor leſs of Impoſture. When 
they are called to a Patient, the firſt Thing they do is to 
view him attentively for ſome Time, then they blow u 
kim: If this has no Effect, The Reaſon is, that the Devil is 
4 within him, ſay they, but however he muſt come out; yet 
let every one be upon his Guard, for this evil Spirit out of 
* FSpite may fall upon one of the Company.” Then they en- 
ter into a Kind of Madneſs, they make ſtrange Poſtures, 
they cry out, they threaten the pretended Devil, they 
ſpeak to him as if they have ſeen him, and they make Paſſes 
at him: But all this is only a Farce to hide their Impoſ- 
When they enter the Cabin, they always have the Precau- 
tion to thruſt into the Earth a Piece of Wood; faſtened to 2 
' String : Afterwards they offer the End of the String wal 


* p 
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the Company preſent, defiring them to pull up this Piece of > 


Wood ; and as no Perſon can ſcarce ever accompliſh it, they ne- 
ver fail to ſay it is the Devil that holds it; then, feigning to 
ſtab this pretended Devil, they looſe the Wood 33 and little, 
by raking the Earth round about it ; after which they draw it u 
with Eaſe, and all preſent cry out, N To this Wood there is 
faſtened underneath a little Bone, or ſome ſach Thing, which 
they did not ſee at firft; and the Quacks making the People 
preſent obſerve it, cry out, This was the Cauſe of the Diſtem- 
« ger; it was neceſſary to kill the Devil to get it.. 

This Farce laſteth four or five Hours, at the End of which the 
Doctor wants Reſt and Refreſhment: He goes away, affuring 
the Patient that he will infallibly recover, if the Diſtem 
has not got the upper Hand; that is to Jay, if the Devil, be- 
fore his Retreat, has not already given fins mortal Wound. 
But how is the Doctor to know this? He pretends to know 
it by Dreams; but he takes fpecial Care not to ſpeak plainly 
till he ſees what Turn the Diſtemper is like to take, When 
he judgeth it is incurable, he retires, and after his Example 
every forſakes the fick Perſon. If after three Days IE 
is ſtill alive, the Dewil (ſaith the Doctor) 55 rgſal uad be foal 
«© wot recover, and will not let him die: We muſt. out of Charity put 
% an End to his 8ufferings.” Immediately the deareſt Friends of 
the Patient fetch cold Water, and pour on his Face till he 
expireth.------The Delafion is ſuch, that many Thanks are re- 
turned to the Doctor, with a conſiderable Reward. _ Ne 

Some Nations of the South have Maxims that are entirely the 
Reverſe: They never pay the Doctor till after the Cure. If 
the Patient dies, the Doctor is in Danger of his Life. Aecord- 
ing to the Zroqueis, every Diſtemper is a Deſire of the Soul, and 


Death is the Conſequence of not-accompliſhing the Deſtre. 


- make an End, Madam, becauſe the Artcte of the Dead 
would carny me too far, and every Thing is getting ready for 
my Journey. In all Probability I ſoon have Letfure to 
write to you again; but you will not hear from me the ſooner on 
this 1 for from hence to the d is no Like - 
ihood that I ſhall find any Opportunity of ſending you my 
etters; ſo that if I write any before I arrive there, you will re- 
ceive them as late as if I wrote them from that Country. 


. I am, &c. 


S LETTER 


%, 
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LETTER XXV. 


Departure from the Fort of the River ST. Josz ren. The Sources of 
_ the TRIAKIkI. What paſſes at the 29g, the Savages : Of 
heir Funerals ; of their Tombs ; f their Mourning ; of Widows 
hood; of the Fiftival of the Dead. 5 


* . 


"Mapa, From the Source of the Taz ax1, Sept. 17. 


Did not expect to take up my Pen to write to you ſo ſoon ; 
I but my Conductors have juſt now broke their Canoe, and 
| here Tamdetained the whole Day in a Place where I can find 
nothing that can excite the Curioſity of a Traveller; therefore 
I can do nothing better than employ my Time in entertaining 
ou. Fo | | 
: E think I informed you in my laſt, that I had the Choice of 
two Ways to go to the [/knois The firſt was to return to Lake 
Michigan, to cOaſt all the South Shore, and to enter into the lit- 
tle River 2 After going up it five or ſix Leagues, they 
ws into that of the Illinois, by the Means of two Portages, the 
ngeſt of which is but a League and a Quarter. But as this 
River is but a Brook in this Place, I was informed that at that 
Time of the Year I ſhould not find Water enough for my 
Canoe; therefore I took the other Route, which has alſo its In- 
conveniencies, and is not near ſo pleaſant, but it is the ſureſt. 
I departed Yeſterday from the Fort of the River St. Jeſepb, 
e How and I went up that River about fix Leagues, 
Fort St. Joſeph I landed on the Right, and I walked a 
St. JP? League and a Quarter; at firſt by the Bank of 
the River, then croſs the Country in a vaſt Meadow, interſperſed 
all over with little Cluſters of Trees, that have a very fine Effect. 
They call it the Meadow ge la Tete de Bauf, (the Buffale's Head) 
| becauſe they found here a Buffalo's Head of a monſtrous Size. 
Why ſhould there not be Giants among theſe Animals ?———l 
encamped in a very fine Place, which they call the Fort des Re- 
nards, (of the Foxes), becauſe the Renards, THAT 1s TO SAY, 
the Outagamis, had here, and not long fince, a Village fortified 
after their Manner. 1 IE 
This Morning I walked a League further in the Meadow, 
having almoſt all the Way my Feet in Water. Then I met with 2 
little Pool, which communicates with ſeveral others of different 
Bigneſs, the largeſt of which js not one hundred Paces in Com- 
_ Theſe are the Sources of a River called Theakik, my 
EP | Which 


* 


becauſe the 


* 
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which our Canadian; by Corruption call Kiakiki. . Theak fignifies 


a Wolf, 1 5 r in what Language; but this River is ſo call'd, 
ahingans, which are alſo called the Wolves, formerly 

took Refuge here. - «Si 
We put our Canoe, which 8 hither by two Men, into 
the ſecond of theſe Springs, Pools, and we embarked ; but we 
found ſcarce Water enough to keep it afloat : Ten Men, in two 
Days, might make a ſtrait and navigable Canal, which would ſave 
much Trouble, and ten or twelve Leagues Way; for the River, 
at the firſt coming out from its Spring, is ſo narrow, and we are 
continually obliged do turn ſo ſhort, that every Moment one is 
in Danger of breaking the Canoe, as it has juſt now happened to 
us. But let us return to the Savages; and after having 
ſeen in what Manner they are treated in their Diftempers, let us 


ſee them die, and what paſles after their Death. 


In general, when they think themſelves paſt Recovery, the 
What paſſes at meet their Fate with a Refplution truly foica/, 
5 Dat 75 ga. and they often ſee their Days ſhortened by the 
f 97 4 2 Perſons that are moſt dear to them, without 
— ſhewing the leaſt Chagrin. The Declaration 


of the Sentence of the Doctor is ſcarcely finiſhed to a 5 — 
c 


Man, before he makes an Effort to harangye thoſe that are a 
him. If it is the Chief of a Family, be firſt makes his Funeral 


Oration, which he finiſhes by giving very good Counſel to his 


Children. After this, he takes Leave of every Body, gives 
Orders for a Feaſt, in which they muſt uſe all the Proviſions that 
2 in the Cabin, and then he receives the Preſents of his 
amily. 
Dat this Time they cut the Throats of all the Dogs they 
can _—_ that the Souls of theſe Animals may go into the 
other World, and give Notice that ſuch a Perſon will arrive 
there ſoon ; and 1 Bodies are put into the Kettle, to en- 


large the Feaſt. After the Feaſt is oven they begin to weep : 


Their Tears are interrupted to bid the laſt Farewel to the dying 


Perſon, to with him a good Journey, to comfort him on his being 


ſeparated from his Relations and Friends, and to aſfure him that 
his Children will maintain all the Glory he has acquired. _ 
We muſt acknowledge, Madam, that the Calmneſs with which 
theſe People look Death in the Face, has ſomething in it very 
admirable ; and this is fo univerſal, that perhaps there never 
was an Inſtance of a Savage ſhewing * Concern upon hearir 8 
that he had but a few Hours to live. The ſame Principle, ar 
the ſame Spirit, prevails every where, though the Cuſtoms vary 
much in all that I have juſt mentioned, according to the differer t 
Nations. In moſt Places there are Dances, Songs, Invocations, 
and Feaſts ordered by the 2 which are almoſt always 1 ö 
| $I Nn | medies 
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medies more fit, according to our Notions, to kill a Man that 
was well, than to cure a fick Perſon. In ſome Places th 
uſe no Means at all : They are ſatisfied with having R 
to the Spirits; and if the fick Perſon recovers his Health, they 
have all the Honour : But the dying Perſon is always the leaſt 
concerned about his Fate. | | 
It may further be added, that if theſe People ſhew ſo little 
Tei Ge udgment in their Manner of treating the 
* . 0 ick, we muſt acknowledge that they behave 
N towards the Dead with a Generofity and an 
Affection that cannot be tod much admired. Some Mothers have 
been known to have kept the dead Bodies of their Children whole 
Years, and could never go from them ; others draw Milk from 
their Breaſts, and pour it upon the Tombs of theſe little Crea- 
tures. If a Village happens to take Fire, in which there are 
any dead Bodies, this 1s the firſt Thing they take Care to pre- 
ſerve : They ſtrip themſelves of every Thing that is moſt valu- 


able, to adorn the Dead : From Time to Time they open their 


Coflins to change their Dreſs ; and they deprive themſelves 


of Food to carry it to the Sepulchres, and to the Places where 
they fancy their Souls walk. In a Word, they are at much 
greater Expences for the Dead, than for the Living. 


As ſoon as the ſick Perſon expires, the Place is filled with 


my + mournful Cries ; and this laſts as long as the 
| Was Funt- Family is able to defray the Ex & for 
they muſt keep open Table all this Time, 
The dead Body, dreſſed in the fineſt Robe, with the Face painted, 
the Arms and all that belonged to the Deceaſed by his Side, is 


expoſed at the Door of the Cabin in the Poſture it is to be laid 
in the Tomb; and this Poſture is the fame, in many Places, as 
that of the Child in the Mother's Womb. 'Th Cuftom' of ſome = 


Nations is for the Relations of the Deceaſed to faft to the End of 
the Funeral ; and all this Interval is . in Tears and Cries, 
in treating their Viſitors, in praiſing the Dead, and in mutual 
Compliments. In other Places they hire Women to weep, who 
perform their Duty: punttually: They fing, they dance, they 
weep without ceaſing, always keeping Time: But theſe De- 
mdhftrations of a borrowed Sorrow do not 4285 what Nature 
requires from the Relations of the Deceaſed. 
It appears to me, that they carry the Body without Ceremony 
Of the Tamb;, £2 the Place of Interment ; at leaft I find no 
Ws Mention about it in any Relation : But when 
it is in the Grave, they take Care to cover it in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Earth does not touch it: It lies as in a little Cave lined 
with Skin, much richer and better adorned than their Ca- 


bins. Then they fet up a Poſt on the Grave, and fix on it every | 


; Thing 
. 9 | 


' 


| 
: 
2 * 
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Thing that may ſhew the Eſteem they had for the Deceaſed. 
They ſometimes put on it his Portrait, and every Thing that 
may ſerve to ſhew to Paſſengers who he waz, and the fineſt Ac- 
tions of his Life. They carry freſh Proviſions to the Tomb 
every Morning; and as the Dogs and other Beaſts do not fail to 
reap the Benefit of it, 92 are * to perſuade themſelves 
that theſe Things have been eaten by the Souls of the Dead. 
It is not ſtrange, after this, that the Savages believe in ops 
s 
poor 


| ritions : And in Fact they tell Stories of 
| Of Apparitions. gert il Manner of Wasn. I knew a 

Man, who, r hearing theſe Stories, fancied that he 
had always a Troop of Ghoſts at his Heels; and as P took 
a Pleaſure to encreaſe his Fears, it made him prov iſh.--Ne- 


vertheleſs, at the End of a certain Number of Years, they take 


as much Care to * ut of their Minds the Remembrance of 
+ thoſe they have loft, a they did before to 22 if; and this 
ſolely to Wer an End to the Grief they felt for their Loſs. 


Some 
they deprived themſelves of their moſt neceſſary Things in Fa- 


vour of the Dead? they replied, ** It is not only to ſhew the 


Love we bore to our Relations, but alſo that we may not 


«© have before our Eyes, in the Things they uſed, Objects which 
„ would continually renew our Grief.” It is alſo for this Rea- 


ſos that they forbear, for ſore Time, to pronounce their Names 


and if any other of the Family bears the ſame Name, he quits it 
all the Time of Mourning. This is probably alſo the Reaſon 
why the greateſt Outrage you can do to any Perſon, is to ſay to 
them, Your Father is dead, or, Your Mother is dead. CL, 


When any one dies in the Time of ns 1 expoſe his 
„an 


Body on a very high Scaffo it remains 
1 1 _ __ che till the eee of the Troop, who 
os aa carry it with them to the Village. There are 


ſome Nations who practiſe the ſame with Re- | 


gard to all their Dead; andeI have ſeen it praiſed. by the 
ifiſaguez of Detroit, The Bodies of thoſe who die in War 
are burnt, and their Aſhes brought back to be laid in the ang 
ing-Place of their Fathers, Theſe Burying-Places, among 
moſt ſettled Nations, are Places like our Church-yards, near the 
Village. Others bury their Dead in the Woods, at the Foot of 
a Tree ; or dry them, and keep them in Cheſts till the Feſtival 
of the Dead, which I ſhall preſently deſferibe : But in ſome 


Places they obſerve an odd Ceremony for thoſe that are drowned, | 


or are frozen to Death. . 
Before I deſeribe it, it is 


1 * 
er, Madam, to tell you Hat the 
Savages believe, when theſe Accidents happen, that the Spirits 


N n2 Ss 
o A 


ifionaries one Day aſking their new Converts, why 


„ 
- Wt 
- 


rte incenſed, and that their Anger is not appeaſed till che Body F 
; Wn ag: 18 : 


3 


\ 
” 


ing - Place; or, if th 


Pit, and they make a Fire in it: Then 


Children to entice them to do what we deſire. 1 


4 
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is found. Then the Preliminaries of Tears, Dances, Son gs, | 
and Feaſts, being ended, they the Body to the uſual Bury. 
are too far off, to the Place where 1t is tore. 


main till the Feſtival of the Dead. They dig 85 a . ge 
ome young Perſons 


pproach the Corpſe, cut out the Fleſh in the Parts which had 
been marked out by a Maſter of the Ceremonies, and throw them 


into the Fire with the Bowels : Fhen they _ the Corpſe, 
thus mangled; in the Place deſtined - for it. 


uring the whole 


Operation, the Women, eſpecially the Relations of the Deceaſed, 
go continually round thoſe that are at it, exhorting them to ac- 


quit themſelves well of their Employment, and put Beads of 


orcelain in their Mouths, as we would give Sugar-Plumbs to 
The Interment is followed by Preſents, whach they make to 
What 216; af. che afflicted Family ; ang this is called covering 
at paſſer of* the Dead. Theſe Preſeuts are made in the 
ter te Interment. Name of the Village, and ſometimes in the 
Name of the Nation. Allies alſo make ſome Preſents at the® 
Death of conſiderable Perſons : But firſt the Family of the De. 
ceaſed makes a great Feaſt in his Name, and this Feaſt is ac- 


companied with Games, for which they propoſe Prizes, which 


are performed in this Manner: A Chief throws on the Tomb 


three Sticks about a Foot long: A young Man, a Woman, and 
2 Maiden, take each of them one; and thoſe of their Age, their 


Sex, and their Condition, ftrive to wreſt them out of their 
Hands. Thoſe with whom the Sticks remain, are Conquerors. 
There are alſo Races, and they ſometimes ſhoot at a Mark. In 


ſhort, by a Cuſtom which we find eſtabliſhed in all the Times of 


Pagan Antiquity, a Ceremony entirely mournful is terminated | 


by Songs, and Shouts of Victory. E 1 
2 that the Family of the Receaſed * no Part in 
Of M, 1 theſe Rezic : They obſerve even in his 
4 Heng. Cabin, after the Obſequies, a Mourning, the 
Laws of which are very ſevere : They muſt have their HaiſtuP 
off, and their Faces blacked : They muſt ſtand with their Heads 
wrapped in a Blanket: They muſt not look at any Perſon, nor 


make any Viſit, nor eat any Thing hot: They mult deprive 
themſelves of all Pleaſures, wear ſcarce any Thing on their Bo- 


dies, and never warm themſelves at the Fire, even in the Depth 


4 


af Waters + 
After this deep Mourning, which laſts two Years, they begin 
a ſecond more moderate, which laſts two or three Years longer, 
and which may be ſoftened by little and little; but they diſ- 
penſe with nothing that is preſcribed, without the Conſent E wat 
„„ foo Wage #5 3 9 eebin 
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Cabin to which the Widower-or the Widow- belongs. Theſe 


Permiſſions, W well as the End of the Mourning, always coſt 2 


Feaſt; wag . Oat Is 
| Whiows cannot r Yn the Conſent 
| ; & of thoſe on whom t epend, in Virtue 
„ of the Laws of Widowhood. If they can 
2 econdg, find no Huſband for the Widow, ſhe finds 
es. ßblerſelf under no Difficulties :' If ſhe has any - 
Sons of an Age to ſupport her, ſhe may continue in a State of. 
Widowhood, without Danger of ever wanting any Thy : If 
ſhe is willing to marry again, ſhe' may chuſe, and the Man ſhe 
marries becomes the Father of her Children: He enters into 
all the Rights, and all the Obligations of the firſt Huſband. 
The Huſband does not weep for his Wife; becauſe, accord- 
ing to the Savages, Tears do not become Men; but this ig not 
eneral among all Nations. The Women weep for heir 
uſbands a Year : They call him without ceaſing, and fill their 
Village with Cries and Lamentations, eſpecially at thee riſing 
and ſetting of the Sun, at Noon, and in ſome Races when they 
o out to Work, and when they return. MoWers do much the 
e for their Children. The Chiefs mourn only fix Months, 
and may afterwards marry again. © 2 R „ 
The firſt, and often the only Compliment hey make to a. 
The Nation of Friend, and even to a Strailger they we 
a Rat ME: in their Cabins, is to weep for thoſe is 
hoſe 75 ie wie- Rear Relations, whom he has loſt ſince they 
222 4 e ſaw him laſt. They put their Hands on his' 
Dea Head, and they give him to underſtand who' 
it is they weep for, without mentioning his Name. All this is 
founded in Nature, and has nothing in it of Barbarity. But 
what I am going to ſpeak of, does not. appear to be any Way 
excuſable ; that is, the Behaviour of theſe People towards thoſe A 
who die by a violent Death, even though it is ig War, and for 
the Service of their Country. „ N ne 
They have got a Notion that their Souls, in the other World, 
have no Communication with the others; and on this Principle 
they burn them, or bury them directly, ſometimes eg before 
they expire. They never lay them in the common Burying- 
Place, and they give them no Part in the great Ceremony, which 
is renewed every eight Years among ſome Nations, and every ten 
Years among the Hurons and the Iroquois, + | 
They call it the Feftival of. the Dead, or the Feaft of Souls e 
And here follows what I could collect that was moſt uniform and 
remarkable concerning this Ceremony, which is the moſt fingular 
and the moſt celebrated of the Religion of the Savages. They 
begin by fixing a Place for the Aſſembly to meet in: Then gre ©; 
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chuſe the King of the Feaſt, whoſe Duty it is to give Orders for 
every Thing, and to invite , the neighbouri illages. 

Day appointed being come, all the Sava emble, and go in 
Proceſſion two and two to the Burying- Place. There every. one 
labours to uncover the Bodies ; then Now continue ſome Time 

- contemplating in Silence a SpeQacle ſo capable of exciting the 
moſt ſerious Reflexions. The Women firſt interrupt * religi- 
ous Silence, by ſending forth mournful Cries, which encreaſe 

the Horror with which every one 1s filled. 3 | 

This firſt Act being ended, they take up the Carcaſles, and piek 
up the dry and ſeparated Bones, and put them in Parcels ; and 
thoſe who are ordered to carry them, take them on their Shoul- 
ders. If there are any Bodies not entirely raved, they waſh 
them; they clean away the corrupted Fleſh, and all the Filth, and 
| wrap them in new Robes of Beaver Skins: Then they return in 
the ſame Order as they came; and when the Proceſſion is come 
into the Village, every one lays in his Cabin the Burden he was 
charged with, During the March, the Women continue their 
Lamentations, and the Men ſhew the ſame Signs of Grief as 
they did on the Day of the Death of thoſe whoſe Remains they 
have been taking up- And this ſecond Act is followed by a 
Feaſt in each Cabin, in Honour of the Dead of the Family. 

The following Days they make public Feaſts ; and they are 
accompanied, as on the Day of the Funeral, with Dances, Games, 
and Combats, for which there are alſo Prizes propoſed. From 

Time to Time they make certain Cries, which they call bs 
Cries of the Souls, They make Preſents to Strangers, among 
whom there are ſometimes ſome who. come an hundred and fifty 
Leagues, and they receive Preſents from them. They alſo take 
Advantage of theſe Opportunities to treat of common Affairs, 
or for the Election of a Chief. Every Thing paſſes with a 
great deal of Order, Decency, and Modeſty ; and*every one 
appears to * Sentiments ſuitable to the principal Ac- 
tion. Every ing, even in the Dances and Songs, carries 
an Air of Sadneſs and Mourning; and one can ſee in all, Hearts 
ierced with the ſharpeſt Sorrow. The moſt Inſenſible would 
be affected at the Sight of this Spectacle. After ſome Days are 
paſt, they go again in Proceſſion to a great Council-Room built 
for the Purpoſe: They hang up EA Walls the Bones and 
ſes in the ſame Condition they took them from the 
Burying-Place, and they lay forth the Preſents deſigned for the 
Dead. If among theſe Remains there happens to be thoſe. 
of a Chief, his Succeſſor gives a N Feaſt in his Name, and 
ſings his Song. In many Places the Bones are carried from Vil- 
lage to Village, are received every where with great Demonſtra- 
tions of Grief and Tenderneſs, and every where they wy 
| 7 . the 


conſiderably. 


by the Wind: In Fact, we made à great deal 
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them Preſents : Laſtly, they carry them to the Place where 
they are to remain always. "Bur I had t to tell you, that all 
theſe Marches are made to the Sound of their | Inſtruments, ac- 
companied with their beſt Voices, and that every one in theſe 
Marches keeps Time to the Muſic. 5 | 
This laſt and common Burial-Place is agreat Pit, which they line 
with their fineſt Furs, and the beſt Things they have. The Pre- 
ſents deſigned for the Dead, are ſet by themſelves. By Degrees, as 
the Proceſſion arrives, each Family range themſelves on a Kind of 
Scaffolds ſet up round the Pit; and the Moment the Bones are 
laid in, the Women renew their weeping and wailing. 'Then 
all preſent go down into the Pit, gnd every one takes a little 
of the Earth, which they keep carefully. They fancy it pro- 
cures Luck at Play. 'The Bodies and the Bones, ranged in Or- 
der, are covered with entire new Furs, and over that with Bark, 
on which they throw Stones, Wood, and Earth. Every one re- 
turns to his own Cabin; but the Women come for ſeveral Days 
after, and pour Sagamitty on the Place. 


I am, &c. 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Journey to P1MITEOUY, - Of the River of the ILLinors. Rint 


of the Priſoners among theſe People. Their Manner of 6 | 
them. Some Things = ar in hot Way of living. 7 * 


5 Mana, IL = pintrrovr, Od 5. . 


1 Night of the 17th of this Month, the Froſt, which for 

eight Days paſt was perceivable every Morning, encreaſed 
This was — 2 — 2 for we were in 41“ 

. 40 Lat. T lowing Days we went forward 

Te from Morning to Night, favoured by che Car- 

| EE rent, which is pretty _ and ſometimes 

| g - of Way, bat we ad- 

vanced little on our Journey: After having gone 10 or 12 

Lea rode th found ourſelves ſo near our laſt Encampment, that 

Perſons in both Places might have ſeen each other, and even 

have talked together, at leaſt with a Speaking-Trumpet.- But 

it was fome Conſolation to us, that the River and its Borders 

were covered with Wild-Fowl, fattened with wild Oats, which 


were then-ripe. I alfo gathered ſome ripe Grapes, which were 


of the Shape and Bigneſs of a Muſket-Ball, and ſoft enough, _ 
| | | of 


\ 
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of a bad Taſte. This is probably the ſame that they call in 
:Lovisiana Rain Prune (the Plumb Grape). The River by 
| grows leſs winding; but its Borders are not pleaſant till 
we are fifty Leagues from its Source. It is alſo for all this Space 
very narrow, and as it is bordered with Trees, whoſe Roots are 
in the Water, when one falls it bars up the whole River, and 
it takes a great deal of Time to clear a Paſſage for a Ca- 
Having got over theſe Difficulties, the River, about fifty 
Leagues from its Source, forms a ſmall Lake, and afterwar 
| s conſiderably wider. The Country begins to be fine; The 
71 eadows here extend beyond the Sight, in which the Buffaloes 
go in Herds of 2 or 3 hundred: But one muſt keep a good Look- 
out, not to be ſurpriſed by the Parties of Sioux and Outagamis, 
which are drawn hither by the Neighbourhood of the 1//;nois, 
their mortal Enemies, and who give no Quarter to the French 
they meet on their Route. The Misfortune is, that the Theakiki 
loſes its Depth as it grows wider, fo that we are often obliged 
to unlade the Canoes and walk, which is always attended with 
ſome Danger, and I ſhould have been greatly perplexed, if they 
had not given me an Eſcort at the River St. 7o/eph. 
What ſurpriſed me at ſeeing ſo little Water in the Theakiki was, 
that from Time to Time it receives ſome pretty Rivers. I ſaw 
one among the reſt, above ety Yards wide as it's Mouth, which 
they have named the Jroquois River, We theſe gallant Men 
fuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed here by the Illinois, who killed 
a great Number of them. This Blow humbled them the more, 
as they greatly deſpiſed the 7/[;nois, who for the moſt Part can 
never face them. es hk >. "rats 
The 27th of ee Va, ee ( at * get) 
. „ this is the Name the Canadians give the Place 
1 „ where the Theakiki and the Rifer of the I- 
he ixots. ois join. The laſt, after a Courſe of fixty 
Leagues, is ſtill ſo ſhallow, that I ſaw a Buffalo croſs it, and the 
Water did not come above the Middle of his Legs. On the con- 
trary, the Theakiki, beſides bringing it's Waters a hundred 
Leagues, is a fine River. Nevertheleſs it loſes it's Name here, 
without doubt becauſe the. Mlimis being ſettled in many Places of 
the other have given it their Name. Ping enriched all at once 


by this Junction, it yields to none that we have in France; and 
I dare aſſure you, Madam, that it is not poſſible to ſee a better 
nor a-finer Country than that it waters; at leaſt up to this Place, 
from whence I write. But it is fifteen Leagues below the 
Fork before it acquires a Depth anſwerable to its Breadth, al- 
though in this Interval it receives many other Rivers. / 


8 The 


* 
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The largoſt is called Pificoui, and comes from the fine” Count! 
of the Mi/coutins. It has a Fall at its Mouth, which they call 
la Charboxiere {the Coal Fall) becauſe they find many Coals in 
its Bnvirons. In this Route we ſee only vaſt Meadows, with little 
Cluſters of Trees here and there, which ſeem to have been planted 


by the Hand; the Graſs grows ſo high in them; that one might 


loſe one's ſelf amongſt it; but every where we meet with Paths 
that are as beaten as they can be in the moſt populous Coun- 
tries; yet nothing paſſes — h them but Buffaloes, and from 
Time to Time ſome Herds of Deer, and ſome Roe- Bucks. 


A League below the Coal-Fall we ſee on the Right a Rock 


quite round, and very high, the Top of which is like a Ter- 
raſs ; they call it the Fort of the Miamis, becauſe theſe Savages 


had formerly a Village here. A * farther on the left, we 


ſee another juſt like it, which they call only Ze Rocher (che Rock. ) 


£4 
& , 
: 


* . I 


It is the Point of a very high level Place, that runs for the Length 


of two hundred Paces, always following the Side of the River, which 


widens very much in this Place. It is endicular on every 
Side, and at a Diſtance one would take it for a Fortreſs. Here 
are ſtill ſome Remains of Paliſadoes, becauſe the 1/knois former- 
ly made an Intrenchment here, which they can eaſily repair in 
Caſe of any Irruption of their Enemies. 
The Village is at the Foot of the Rock in an Iſland, Which 
with ſeveral others, all wonderfully fruitful, divide the River in 
this Place into two pretty large Channels. I landed the 29th 
about four in the Afternoon, and I found ſome French here, who 


were trading with the Savages. As ſoon almoſt as I had fet my 


Foot on Shore, I was viſited by the Chief of the Village. He 
is a Man about forty, well ſhaped, mild, of a very pleaſing 
Countenance, and the French ſaid many Things in his Praife.. 
Then I went up the Rock by a tolerably eaſy Way, but very 
narrow. I found a very ſmooth Terraſs, of a great | Extent ; 


and where all the Savages of Canada could not force two hun- 2 


dred Men, who had Fire Arms, if they could have Water, which 


they can get only from the River; and to do this they muſt - 


_ expoſe themſelves. All the Recourſe of thoſe who ſhould hap- 
pen to be beſieged here, would be the natural Impatience of 


_ theſe Barbarians, In ſmall Parties they will watt without Un- 


eaſineſs eight or ten Days behind a Buſh, in Hopes that ſame Bo- 
dy will paſs by, whom 3 0 may kill or take Priſoner : But 
when they are a numerous Body, of Warriors, if they do not 


preſently ſucceed, they ſoon grow weary, and take the firſt Ex- 
cuſe to retreat. This they never want; for there needs only for 
this Purpoſe a Dream, re | 


or feigned. 


3 | * 
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The Rain, and ſtill more a * which filled me with 
cer be Horror, hi ered me from making the Tour 
Reception of lee of theſe Rocks, from whence I hoped to diſ. 
r as cover a t Country. I perceived at the 
fu LLINOIS.  FEnd,and juſt above the Village, the Bodies of 
two Savages that had been burnt a few Days before, and which 
were abandoned according to Cuſtom, to the Birds of , in 
the ſame Poſture, in which they were executed. The Way of 
burning the Priſoners among. theſe ſouthern Nations, is ſome- 
thing angular ; and they have alſo ſome Cuſtoms different from 
the hore. their Manner of behaving towards theſe unhap- 
Wretches.  -- + -: ; 77 | 
* When they have made a military Expedition, which has ſuc- 
ceeded, the Warriors order their March fo, that they never arrive 
at the Village till Night. As ſoon as they are near it, they 
halt; and when it is Night, they depute two or three young 
People to the Chief, to acquaint him with the principal Adven- 
tures of the Cam ign. Next Day, at the Appearance of the 
Dawn they dreſs their Priſoners in new Robes, adorn their Hair 
with Down, paint their Faces with various Colours, and put -a 
white Stick in their Hands, which is ſet round with the Tails of 
Roe-Bucks. At the ſame Time the War-Chief makes a Cry, 
_— the Village aſſembles at the Water-ſide, if they are near 
I River. 7 Eb TH2E” , STUTOO LE ING He” 
As ſoon as the Warriors appear, four young Men in their fineſt 
Dreſs embark in a Pettiaugre(a), the two firſt carry a Calumet, and 
go finging all the Way, to fetch the Priſoners, which they bring as 
m-Triumph to the Cabin, where they are to be ſentenced. The 
Maſter of the Cabin, to whom it belongs to decide their Fate, firſt 
gives them ſomething to eat, and during this Meal he holds a Coun- 
eil. If they give his Life to any one, two young Men go and untie 
him, take him each by one Hand and make him run full Speed 
ta the River, where they throw him in Headforemoſt, They 
throw themſelves in after him, waſh him well, and lead him to 
the Perſon whoſe Slave he is to be. 1 . 5 
As to thoſe who 8 — tag as ſoon 8 the _— 
1 ronounced, the is made to aſſem 
| 1 of Gs Village; and the Execution is deferred, 
os em., only juſt Time enough to make the Prepara- 
tions for it, They begin by ſtripping the Sufferer quite naked ; 
They fix in the Earth two Poſts, to which they faſten "two croſs 
Pieces, one about two Feet from the Ground, and the other fix or 
| ſeven Feet higher, and this is what they call a Frame. They 


(a) This is a long Boat made of the fingle Trunk of a Tree, They uſe 
but few Canoes of Bark in theſe Parts. 
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make the Suſferer get upon the firſt croſs Piece, to which the7 
faſten his Feet, at a l e Diſtance from each other : Then 
tie his Hands to the upper Angles of che Frame; and in 
Poſture they burn him in all Parts of the Body. [5 
All the Village, Men, Women, and Children, | 
him ; and every one has a Right to torture him as they pleaſe. 
If no one preſent has wg particular Reaſon to prolong his guf- 
ferings | bis Puniſhmen is ſoon over; and commonly they 
patch him with their Arrows, or elſe on __ him with the 
ark of Trees, which ſet on Fire. Ld oy ey 4m oh 
his Frame, and towards Night they run the Cabins, 
ſtriking with little Sticks on the Ne on 15 Walls, and = 
the Roofs, to hinder his Soul from ſtaying there to reve 
Injuries they have done to his Body. The reſt of the be Night 3 Is 


paſſed in 1 
If the Party „ 7 — Enemy, or if i ty Bey. 
0 to fly, it enters the n 
. 
3 en, it enters t, — 
* Faun of en Notice of their Return by a 
* | eath, and named all thoſe they have od, 
either Diſtempers, or by rhe Sword of the Enemy. Sometimes 
the * are r _= . 1 they — At 
the Village; e when t ave any Room to 
will be n Time ſince a Frenchman being « == — 
the Outagamis, theſe Barbarians held a Council on their Route, 
to know how they ſhould diſpoſe of him. The Reſult of :% 
Deliberation wa to throw a Stick up in the Tree, and if 
lodged there, to burn their Priſoner; but to throw it only a cer- 
| tain Number of Times. By good Fortune for the Priſoner, 
though the Tree was very thick or Branches, the Stiek always 
fell 8 the Ground. 
é 1 27 55 twenty-four Hours at the Rock, and to pleaſe the Sa». 
ISe vages, and to ſhew my entire Confidence in 
24 i 5" them, thou =% were en 
5 other Side of the River, I lay 
in a Cabin in the milf of the Village . I palt the Night quiet 
enough; e 12 /oman, who lived in 
the next Cabin; when ſhe awoke, the Remembrance of her Son 
bon ſie had lo dbme Years before, came inw her Mind, ani 
— the began to weep, and to fon ants: dolefil 
one. 
The Illinois have the Character of | cunning Thieves, 
for this Reaſon I cauſed all my Ba to be carried over to the 
other Side ; but in ſpite of this Precaution, and the Vigilance 
of my People, at our Departure we miſſed a Gun, and ſome 
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te Parrots ©: 
"of Louifiana, © 
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|. \Trifles; which we could never recover. The ſame Evening we 


paſſed the laſt Place of the River, where one is obliged to dr 


.the Canoe; afterwards the River has every where à Breadth an 
Depth, that makes it equal to moſt of the largeſt Rivers of Eu- 


9 ſaw alſo this Day, for the firſt Time, ſome Parrots: There 


are ſome on the Sides of the Thealili, but 
in Summer only. Theſe. were ſome Stagglers 
N that were going to the Mifiſips,, where there 
15 ſome in all Seaſons : They are but little bigger than a Black - 
bird, their Head is yellow, with a red Spot in the Middle, Green 
Run in all the reſt of their Plumage. The two following 
Days we traverſed a charming Country, and the third of O&0- 


» 


ber about Noon we found ourſelves at the Entrance of the Lake 


© Pamiteouy ; it is the River which grows wider here, and which 


for three Leagues is one League in Breadth. . At the End of 
theſe three Leagues, we find on the Right a ſecond Village of 
"Nhinois, diſtant about fifteen, Leagues from that of the Rock. 


Nothing can be more pleaſant than the Situation; it has over 


a gainſt it, as in Perſpective, a very fine Foreſt, 
of the Pillage which was then of all Colour, and. bebins 
* imiteouß. it a Plain of an immenſe Extent, bordered 
with Woods. The Lake and the River ſwarm with Fiſh, and their 
Sides with Wild-Fowl. I met alſo in this Village four French Ca- 
_nadia:%;,, who informed me that I was between four Parties of 
Enemies, and. that it was not ſafe for me either to go forward, 
or to return; they told me further, that on the Route which 1 
had trayelled, there were thirty Outagamis in Ambuſh; that the 


& 
© 

$. <4 
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like Number of the ſame Savages. were ran ing round the Vil- 


lage of Pimiteouy, and Arg to the Number of eighty kept 
at the Bottom of the River, divided into two Bands. 0 
This Account made me recollect what had bappened to us the 
Evening before; we had opt at the End of the th nd, to look 
for ſome Buſtards, at which be of my. People ad fired; and 
we heard ſomebody cutting of Wood in the Midule of the Iſland. 
The Nearneſs of the Village of Pimiteouy, made us judge that it 
was ſome Illinois and we held in that Opinion; but it is very 
likely that they were Outagamis, who baying dyſcorezed us, and 
not daring to attack us; becauſe I had twelve Men well armed, 


4 


thought to draw, ſome of us into the Woods, judging that they 
ſhould have an eaſy Conquelt of the reſt; but. our little Curi- 
ofity kept us from this Misfortune, which T ſhould certainly not 
have eſcaped, if I had not had an Eſcort commanded by a Man, 
who was not of a Humour to ſtop where there was no real Oc- 
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What farther confirmed: the Account of the four Frenchmen 
was, that thirty Warriors of Pimiteouy, commanded by che 
Chief of the Village, were in the Field, to endeavour to 
more certain News of the Enemy; and that a few Days — 
their Departure, there had been an Action in the Neighbour- 
hood, in which the two Parties had each made one Priſoner: 
The Outagami had been burnt about a Muſket- Shot from the 
Village, and he was ſtill in his Frame. The Canadians, who 
aſſiſted in his Puniſhment, told me that it laſted five Hours, and 
that this unfortunate Wretch had maintained till his Death that 
he was an Illinois, and that he had been taken in his Childhood 
by the Outagamit, who had adopted him. trot 
However, he had fought very well, and had it not been for 
a Wound received in ny yay he had not been taken. 
But as he could give no Proofs of what he had alledged, and 
had been very near making his Eſcape, they would not believe . . 
him on his Word. He made it appear in the midft of his Tor- 
ments, that Bravery, and Courage in bearing Pain, are very dif- 
ferent Virtues, and that they do not always $9 together, for 
he made moſt, lamentable Cries, Which only ſerved to animate 
his Executioners. It is true that an old Woman, whoſe Son 
had been formerly killed by the Qutagamis, made him ſuffer 
all the Pains that Fury inſpired by Revenge could invent. 
However, at laſt they der Pity on his Cries, they covered 
| — with Straw, which they 

e Life in him after it was burnt out, the Children killed 
him with their Arrows. Generally, when a Sufferer does not die 
bravely, - it is a Woman, or Children, that give him his Death? 
| Wonnd;, the does not deſerve, they ſay, to die by the Hand of 
I found myſelf, Madam, greatly embarraſſed. On one Side, 
my Conductors did not think it prudent to go forward; on the 
other, it was very inconvenient for my Affairs to winter at Bi. 
miteouy © I ſhould then have even been. obliged to fallow the 
Savages in their Winter-Quarters; and this would have made 
me loſe a whole Vear. At laſt the two Canadians, of the four 
which I found at Pimiteouy, offered to encreaſe my Eſcort, and 
they all took. Heart, I would have departed the next Day, 
the fourth of October, but the Rain, and ſome: other Difficulties 


which we met with, ſtopt me the whole Day. 


The Warriors, who had been out on the Diſcovery, came 
Je Difculios back in the Afternoon, without making any 
is dobich 7 found Cry, becauſe they had ſeen nothing. They 
been e, 7 Found ill filed off before me with a proud gort ü 
A an Air: They were only armed with Ar- 
rows, and a round Shield of Buffalo's Hides, and they _ 


ſet on Fire; and as be had fill is 


F 
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feem to take any Notice of me. It is the Cuſtom of the War. 
 fiors to ſalute no Perſon when they are in a Body for War: But 

almoſt as ſoon as they had got into their Cabins, the Chief having 
drefied himſelf, came and paid me a Viſit of — He 
about forty Vears old, 88 and ſomething lean, of 2 
mild Character, and very - He is alſo the braveſt Sol- 
dier of his Nation, and there is no Illinois that deſerves better 
than he the Sirname (a) that Homer gives by Way of Preference 
to the Hero of his ad. This is Bug a great deal, for the 
Aua are perhaps the ſwifteſt Runners in the World: The 
1 the only People that can diſpute this Glory with 
As I perceived a Crofs of Copper, and a little Figure of the 
7 able Virgin hanging about the Neck 67 this Sa- 
Story of the Chigf vage, I thought he had been a Chrifttan, 
F teen but they aſſured me that he had only put 
&f Pimitecuy. bimſelf in this Equipage out of Reſpec to 
me. They told me farther what I am going to relate, without 
fequiring you to believe mbre of it, than the Credit of my Au- 
thors deſerve : They are Canadian Travellers, who certainly 
did not invent what they told me, but who heard it reported as 
& certain Fact. This is the Story. AIR | 
The Image of the Virgin, which the Chief wore, having 
fallen into his Hands, I know not how, he was curious to know 
. Who it repreſented: They told him it was the Mother of God, 
and that the Child which ſhe held in her Arms, was God him- 
ſelf, who made himſelf Man for the Salvation of Mankind. 
| _ explained to him in few Words the Myſtery of this 
ineſfable Inearnation; and farther told him, that the Chriftians 
always addreſſed themſelves to this divine Mother when they 
were in any Danger, and that they ſeldom did it in vain. The 
| Savage liſtened to this Diſcourſe with much Attention; and 
5 aer as he was hunting alone in the Woods, an 
Intapami, who had laid in Ambuſh, ſhewed himſelf the Moment 
after he had diſcharged his Gun at ſome Game, and took Aim at 
bim. Then he remembered what had been told him of the Mother 
bf God: He invoked her, and the Outagami attempting to ſhoot, 
his Gun miſſed Fire : He cocked it again, and the ſame Thing hap- 
ed five Times het. During this Time, the Illinois charged 
is own, and in his Turn took Aim at his Enemy, who choſe ra- 
ther to furrender than be ſhot. Since this Adventure, the Chief 
never out of the Village without carrying his Safeguard with 
kim, with which he thinks himſelf invulnerable. If the Story is 
tHe, it is very probable that it was the Fault of the Miſſionary 


* (0) Swiltdooted, 


alone 
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alone that has hindered him from -beceming, a Chrifien, and 
that the Mother of God, after having preſerved him from 3 
tem 
yernon a. | | | | T8. " 
As ſoon as the —— had 2 word went wy 7 viſt — 
9 nvirohs of the Village, and I pereeived 
ſus, vr L two Savages, who went from Cabin to Cabin, 
Dead " /* % Wailing much in the ſame Tone as the Wo- 
Illinois. de man of the Rock, I mentioned before, One 
* had loſt his Friend in the laſt Battle, the 
other was the Father of him that had been ſlain, They walked 
2 great Pace, and put their Hands on the Heads of all they met; 

PR to invite them to ſhare in their Grief, . Thoſe who. 
have ſought Reſemblances between the Hebrews and the Ame- 
ricans, would not have failed to have taken particular Notice of 
this Manner of Mourning, which ſome Expreſſions of Scripture . 
might give Room to theſe Conjecturers to judge might have 
been in Uſe among the People of God. + ; 

About Evening, = Chief . — od come ms — 

%s where one Of our 10naries . e 
0 57 2 ſome Vears before, and where probabl bey 
dae. uſed to hold the Council: I went 1 
9. a and found him there with two or three E- 
ders. He began by ſaying that he was deſirous of informin 
me of the great Danger to which I was going to expoſe myſelf, 
by continuing my Route: That upon thoroughly conſidering all 
Circumſtances, he adviſed me to put off my Departure till the Sea- 
fon was alittle more advanced ; that he hoped then the Enemy's 
Parties would be retired, and leave me a free Paſſage, As hg 
might have his Views in detaining me at Pimiteouy, I let him 
know that I was not much affected with his Reaſons, and added, 
that I had ſome more prevailing ones to haſten my Departure. 
He ſeemed to be concerned at my Anſwer, and I ſoon found 


= 


ral Death, will obtain for him the Grace of a fineere Cone 


that it proceeded from his Affe gion for me, and his Zeal for nt 


Nation. | Tp 
. 4 Since your Reſolution is taken, ſaid he, I am of Opinion, 

% that all, the French who are here, ſhould join themſelves ta 
s you to ſtrengthen your Eſcort : I have alſo alr declared 
* my Thoughts to them on this Matter, and have ly rex 
t preſented to them, that they would be forever loſt to all Hoe 
% nour, if they ſhould leave their Father in Danger, without 
* ſharing it with him. I ſhould be very glad to gecompany 
my Village is in Danger of being attacked every Day, and 


0 He ip in ad converged fincs.. 46 
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. jt is not proper for me to be abſent, and to leave it un- 


«« guarded in ſuch Circumſtances. As for the French, nothing 
„ can detain them here, but an Intereſt which they ought to 


% ſacrifice to your Preſervation. This is what I have given 


«« them to underſtand, and have farther told them, that if any one 
« of them fell into the Hands of the Enemy, it would only be 


e the Loſs of a Man, whereas a Father was alone to be eſteem- 
ed as many, and that they ought to run all Hazards, to pre- 


event ſo great a Misfortune.” | 


I was charmed, Madam, with the Wiſdom of this Man, and 
more flill with his Generoſity, which inclined him, out of his 


Regard for me, to deprive himſelf of four Men, whoſe Aſſiſtance 
was a Matter of Conſequence, in his preſent Situation. I made no 
Doubt before, that in his Willingneſs to detain me, he had a View 
of making Uſe of my Eſcort in Caſe of Need. I gave him 
many Thanks for his Good-will and his Care, and I aſſured 
him that I was very well ſatisfied with the French, that I would 
divide them with him, and leave him two for his Defence, in 
Caſe he ſhould be attacked; that the other two ſhould accom- 
y me till I was in a Place of Safety, and with this Rein- 
forcement I ſhould think .myſelf in a Condition to go any 
. without Fear. He preſſed me no further te ſtay, and I 
retired. | | | 
This Morning he came to pay me a ſecond Viſit, accompanied 
1 with his Motherin-Law, who carrięd a youn 
„ he Child in her Arms: Vou ſee, ſaid he, ad- 
} 4 „7... © drefling- himſelf to me, à Father in great 
e % Affliction. This is my Daughter, who is 
« dying, her Mother died in bringing her into the World, and 
« no Woman could ſaccceed in nurſing her. She brings up all 
« ſhe takes, and has perhaps but a few Hours to live: Yoy 


will do me a Pleaſure to baptize her, that ſhe may go to ſee 


% God after her Death.” The Child was really very ill, and 


* +, paſt all Hopes of Recovery, ſo I made no Scruple to bap- 


—_— . 
==. ES * 
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tize it. 81 | ' 
Should my Travels have been uſeleſs in all other Neſpects, 1 
acknowledge to you, Madam, I ſhould not re all the Fa- 
tigues and Dangers of them, ſince, in all Probability, if 1 had 
not come to Pimiteouy, this Child had never gone to Heaven, 
where I make no Doubt ſhe will ſoon arrive. I hope alſo, that 
this little Angel will obtain for her Father the ſame Grace he 
has procured for her. I depart an Hour hence, and I truſt this 
Letter with the two Frenchmen 1 leave here, and who intend to 
take the firſt-Opportunity to return I) £0 has 
N | | am, &c. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


Tourney from PrurTzouy to the KasKasquias. Of the Courſe 


of 108 River of the II LIN os. Of the.Copper Mines. Of the . 


1880URI, Of the Mines of the River MARAUEO. Deferip- 
tion of Fort DE CHARTRES, and of the Miſſion of the KasK as- 
QUIiAas. Of the Fruit-Trees of Louts1ana. Deſcription of the 
_ Miss1881PP1, above the ILLINOIS. Different Tribes of that Na- 
tion. Some Traditions of the Savages. T heir Notions , the Star 
and Planets, Eclipſes, and Thunder : Their Manner of cumputing 


Time. 


* 


r KasKasQUIas, October 26. 
Confeſs very ſincerely, that I was not ſo eaſy at leaving 
Pimiteouy, as T' feigned myſelf to be, as well for my own 

Credit; as not entirely to diſcourage thoſe who accompanied me, 
ſome of whom concealed their Fear, but very indifferently. The 
Alarms in which I had found the Illinois, their doleful Songs, 
the Sight of the Carcaſſes expoſed in their Frames, horrible 
Objects, which continually repreſented to me what I was to ex- 
pelt, if. I ſhould have the Misfortune to fall into the- Hands of 
theſe Bafbafians: All this made an Impreſſion upon me which 
I could not overcome, and for ſeven or eight Days I could not 
ſleep very ſound. MARES | | | 

I was not apprehenſive indeed that the Enemy would attack 

us openly, becauſe I had fourteen Men. well armed; and well 
commanded (a); but we had every Thing to fear from Sur- 
riſes, as the Savages uſe all Manner of Artifices to draw their 
un into the Snares they lay for them, One of the moſt 
common is to counterfeit the Cry of ſome Animal, or the Note 
of a Bird, which they imitate ſo perfectly, that every Day ſome 
are brought into an Ambuſh by it. One happens to be encamped 
at the Entrance of a Wood, we think we hear a Buffals, a Deer, 
or a Duck, two or three Men run that Way in Hopes of get- 
ting ſomething, and frequently they never return. * 
5 . 5 


— 


. 0 4 8 YH. 
M. de St. Ange, who has ſince very much diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the 
Renards, commanded my Eſcort. | | | 


v 


2 dangerous Neighbourhood. The next 


— 
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They reckon 70 Leagues from Pimiteouy to the Maiſiſinpi: T have 
The Courſe 4 already ſaid that it was 15 from the Rock to 
the Rin L Pimeteouy ; the firſt of theſe two Villages is in 
122 f 41 Degrees Lat. the Entrance of the River 
| 18 of the Illinois is in 40 Degrees; ſo that from 
the Rock this River runs Weſt, inclining a little to the South, 
> wa makes many Windings. From Time to Time we meet with 
lands, ſome of which are pretty large: Its Banks are but low 
in many Places; In the Spring it overflows the greateſt Part of 


the Meadows, which are on the Right and Left, and which 


are afterwards covered with Graſs and Herbs, that grow very 
high. They fay it abounds with Fiſh every where, but we had 
no Time to fiſh, nor any Nets that were fit for its Depth. Our 


' Buſineſs was ſooner done by killing a Buffalo, or a Roe-Buck, 


aud of theſe we had the Choice. | 
The 6th we ſaw a great Number of Buffaloes crofling the 
River in a great Hurry, and we ſcarce doubted but that they were 
hutited by one 'of the Parties-of the Enemy, which they had 
ſpoken of: This obliged us to ſail all Night, to get out of ſuch 
Day before it was light 
we the 'Seguimont, a great River that comes from the 
South: Five or the Leagues lower we left on the ſame Hand 
another ſmaller, called the River of the Macopines : Theſe are 
t Roots, which eaten raw, are Poiſon, but being roaſted by a 
mall Fire for five or ſix Days or more, have no longer any hurt- 
ful Quality. Between theſe two Rivers, at an equal Diſtance 
from both we find a "Marſh called Machoutin, which is exaQly 


| half-way from Pimireouy to the Mi Mippi. 


Soon after we had paſſed the River of the  Macopines, we per · 
ceived the Banks of the Mj/i/ippr, which are very high. We 


rowed however above twenty - four Hours longer, and often with 


our Sail up, before we entered it; becauſe the River of the I. 
linois es its Courſe in this Place from the Weſt to the 


South and by Eaſt, One might ſay, that out of Reſentment at 


being obliged to pay the Homage of its Waters to another Ri- 
ver, it ſought to return back to its Spring. 


Its Entrance into the Mi/i/ippi is Baſt South Eaſt. It was the 


 1oth, about half paſt Two in the Morning, 
that we found ourſelves in this River, which 


" Copper. 


at that Time made ſo much Noiſe in France, leaving on the 


: 


Right Hand a great Meadow, out of which there riſes a little 
River, in which there is a great deal of Copper. Nothing can 
be more charming than all this Side; but it is not quite the ſame 
on the Left Hand. We ſee there only very bigh Mountains 
interſperſed with Rocks, between which there grows __ Ce, 

N | ; ars; 


— 
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dars; but this is only a Skreen that has little Depth, va whieh 
| hides ſome very fine lows. 

The 10th, 45 N in the Mornip » after we bad had gone five , 
eagues on the „we arri at the 

| he Mouth of the, M 16 55 is North © Nis 
e 


a ; Weſt, and South South 1 believe 
the MulbGppi. is the fineſt Confluence in * World. N 
Ho Rivers axe 20 of the ſame Rreadth, 3 about half a 
ye ; but the 1 4 is by far the moſt rapid, and 

SY the Mififhps like a Conqueror, 1 51 which, it 5 
. * white Waters to the oppoſite, Shore * out mixin 
2 fterwards it gives its Colour to the Ms . wach ke * 
loſes again, but carries it quite down to the Sea . 

The” ſame Day we went to lay in a Village of the Caoguias, 
and the Tamarouas :.. Theſe are two Nations o Mlinzis is, " whit 
united, and who do not together make a very numerous Village. It . 
is ſituated on a little River, whichcomes from the Eaſt, and which 
has no Water but in the Spring Seaſon; ſo that we were -Y 
to walk a good half League to the Cabins. I was ſuxpri me 
they had choſen ſuch an inconvenient A An 
have found a much better ; IN the 5 told me — e fr 
waſhed the Foot of the Vill en it was. bull t, an 4 65 
three Years it had loſt half a 8 of Ground, and that 
were thinking of looking out boy 2.40 Settlement. | | 

I paſſed the Night in the H 058 ee 2 
are = Ecclekaffics of the goyie of Quebec, fo my 
Diſciples, but who might be now my Mater The rt of 

the two (a) was abſent; I found the Founge (6b) ſuch as he 
had been reported to me, ſevere to himſelf, all of Charity for 
others, and making Virtue amiable in his own 14 But 
has fo little Health, that I think he cannot long ſapport t] 
9 A of Life, which they are obliged to lead in these 


The eleventh, after whe g 10 ne fre Leagues, we 10 en. * 
ight the River © ar. „ Wac 0 
2 2 _ of Perſons are actually people, A king Silz | 
| ver Mines. Perhaps you will be pleaſed, 
a : Madam, to know what Succeſs there is to be 
expected from theſe Searches This is what I have heard con- 
cernin ., from an intel i gent Perſon, who has been here 
many Years. In 1219 the Sieur e Lochon, ſent _ the Weſtern 
Company in 2 apacity. of a N havin dug in a Place 
that was ſhewed him, took up a pretty large Quantity of ie 
| Mineral, a-Pound of which, that took up four Days to melt, 


(a) M. Tant. (6) M. Le Neri | 
| Ppe pro- 


oy _ 8 Hiftorical Journal of CHE es 
produced, as they ſay, two Drachms of Silver; but ſome Perſons 
_ ſuſpe@ he put in the Silver. Some Months after he returned 
again, and without thinking any more of Silver, from two or 
three thouſand Weight of the Mineral he extracted fourteen 
Pounds of very bad Lead, which coſt him 1400 Livres: Being 


_ diſheartened with this bad Succeſs, he returned to France. 
The Company, being perſuaded of the Certainty of the Signs 


Which had been reported to them, thought the Unſkilfulneſs of 


the Founder was the only Cauſe of this 111 Succeſs, and ſent in 
his Stead a Spaniard, named Anthony, taken at the Siege of Pen- 
. _ ſacola, and who had been a Slave in the Gallies, but who boaſt- 
ed of having worked at a Mine in" Mexico, He was allowed a 
conſiderable Salary, but he ſucceeded little better than the Sieur 
dA Lochon. He was not diſheartened however, and People were 


Woeiͤlling to believe he failed only Song Want of Skill to build 


_ Furnaces. He gave up the Lead, and undertook to get Silver, 

hae found Means to open the Rock, which was eight or ten Feet 
thick, and he blew up ſeveral Pieces of it, which he put into 

melting Pots; *twas' reported, that he got two or three Drachms 
of Silver, but many Perſons ſtil] doubt of it. 


4 During theſe Tranſactions, there arrived a Company of the 


King's Miners, the Chief which was one Renaudiere, who de- 
termining to begin with the Lead Mine, did nothing at all, be- 
cauſe neither he nor any of his Company underſtood the Con- 
ſtruction of Furnaces. "Twas very ſurpriſing,” to ſee the Eaſi- 
neſs of the Company in advancing large Sums, and the little 
Precaution they took to be aſſured of the Capacity of thoſe they 
employed; ' La Renaudiere and his Miners not being able to ac- 
compliſh the making of Lead, a particular Company undertook 


the Mines of Marameg, and the Sieur Renaud, one of the Di- | | 


reQors, ſurveyed: them very carefully. He found here in the 
Month of June laſt a Bed of Lead at only the Depth of two 
Feet through the whole Length of a Mountain, which extends 
a great Way, and he'is actually at Work upon it. He flatters 
himſelf alſo that there is Silver under the Lead; but every 


Body is not of his Opinion: Time will diſcover what there is 


LE : | | | 
I arrived the next Day at the Kaſta/quias at Nine in the 


Morning. The Jeſuits had here a very flou- 


Deſcription of riſhing Miſſion, which has lately been di- 
the Kaſkaſquias. vida ito" aro, becauſe it was thou ht pro- 
per to form two Villages of Savages inſtead of one. The mot 
populous. is on the Side of the Mi fippi; two Fejuits (a) have 
the Government of it in Spiritual Affairs. Half a League 


(a) Father Le Boulanger, and Father de Kerebers 
7B ö 8 
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lower is the Fort de Chartres, about a Muſket Shot from the 
River. M. Dugu# de Boiſbrilland, a Canadian Gentleman, com- 
mands here for the Company, to which this Place belongs ; and 
all the Space between theſe two Places begins to be peopled with 
French. Four Leagues farther, and a League from the River, 
there is a large Village of French, almoſt all Canadians, who 
have a Jeſuit for their Prief (6)- The ſecond Village of the I. 
nois is two Leagues diftant from it, and farther up in the Coun- 
try. A fourth Jeſuit has the Care of it ſc l. pI STOR 

The French are here pretty much at their Eaſe, A Fleming, a: 
Servant of the Jeſuits, has taught them how to ſow Wheat, and it 
thrives very well. They have ſome Horned Cattle and Fowls, 

The 7//inois, on their Side, cultivate the Lands after their Man- 
ner, and are very laborious, They alſo breed Fowls, which 
they ſell to the French. Their Wives are ſufficiently dexterous: 
They ſpin the Buffalo's Wool, and make it as fine as that of the 
Engliſh Sheep. Sometimes one would even take it for Silk, 
They make Stuffs of it, which they dye black, yellow, and a 
dark red, They make Gowns of it, which they ſew with the 
Thread made of the Sinews of Roe-Bucks. Their Method of 
making this Thread is very eaſy, When the Sinew is well 
clones from the Fleſh, they expoſe it in the Sun two Days; 
When it is dry, they beat it, and get out of it, without any 
Troublg, a Thread as white and as fine as that of Malines, and 
much ſtronger." | ; 
The French Village is bounded on the North by a River; the 
Banks of which are ſo high, that although the Waters ſome, 
times riſe twenty-five Feet, it ſeldom runs out of its Bed. All 
this Country is open: It conſiſts of vaſt Meadows, which extend 
for twenty-five Leagues, and which are ſeparated only by little 
Groves, which are all of good Wood. There are eſpecially 
ſome white Mulberry-Trees ; but I was ſurprized that they ſuf. 
fer the Inhabitants to cut them down to build their Houſes 
E the rather, becauſe they do not want other Trees fit for th 
e. ; | | 
Among the Fruit-Trees, which are peculiar to this Country, 
Fruit Tee of the malt remarkable are thoſe which bear the 
1 es of Fruits called the Pacane, the Acimine, and the 

| . Piakimine, The Pacane is a Nut of the 
Length and Shape of a large Acorn. There are ſome which 
have a very thin Shell, ſome have a harder and thicker one, and 
this is ſo much taken from the Fruit: They are alſo ſomething 
imaller. They are all of a very and delicate Taſte, The 
Tree that bears them grows very high: Its Wood and Bark, its 


% Father Debeaubois, (c) Father, Guymorneau, 
I r * 8 Smell, 
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Smell, and the Shape of its Leaves, appeared to me to be muck 
like the Walnut - Trees of Europe. | | 
The Acimine is a Fruit of the Length of three or four Inches, 
aid an Inch Diameter: Its Pulp is tender, ſomething ſweetiſh, 
and full of a Seed like that of the Water Melon. The Acimine 
Tree does not grow large, nor very high. All thoſe I have 
feen, are little more than Shrubs of mm e Wood. Its Bark is 
thin: The Leaves are as long and large as thoſe of the Cheſ- 
nut-Tree, but of varies Green. 425 * * 
The Piakimine is of the Shape, and @ little bigg n a 
Damſon: Its Skin is tender, Its Subſtance . Fs Colo 
ted; and it has a very delicate Taſte. It has Seeds which dif- 
fer in nothing from thoſe of the Acimine, but in being ſmaller, 
The Savages make a Paſte of this Fruit, and form. little Loaves 
of it about an Inch thick, and of the Conſiſtence of a dry'd Pear. 
The Taſte at firſt ſeems a little infipid, but one grows eaſily 
us d to it. They are very nouriſhing, and a ſovereign Remedy, 
it is ſaid, againſt a Looſeneſs and the Bloody-Flux. The Pia- 
kimine Tree is a fine Tree, as high as our common Plumb- 
Trees: Its Leaves have five Points: Its Wood is tolerably 
hard, and its Bark very rough. | 1 | 
The O/ages, a pretty numerous Nation, ſettled on the Side of 
— Pe a River that bears their Name, and which 
2 - runs into the Mifour:, about forty Leagues 
evhich are ſett a fi . ci ith the Mi a 1 d 
eee rom its Jun ion wi 4 44 85 en 
4 its Envuirons, Once or twice a Year to fing the Calumet 
Fenn hy get amongſt the Kaſtaſpuias, and are actually 
there at preſent, I have alſo juſt now ſeen a Miſſiurite Woman, 
who told me that her Nation 1s the firſt we meet with going up 
the Mi Muri. from which ſhe has the Name we have given her, 
for Want of knowing her true Name. It is ſituated 80 Leagues 
from the Conflaence of that River with the MH. 
Higher up we find the Cagſex; then the OAotatas, which 
ſome call Macroratas; then the Ajouez, and then the Panis, a 
- yery populous Nation, divided into ſeveral Cantons, which have 
Names very different from each other. This Woman has con- 
firmed to me what I had heard from the Sioux, that the Mz/ourt 
fiſes out of ſome naked Mountains, very high, behind which 
there is a great River, which probably rilen from them alſo, and 


which runs to the Weſt. This Teſtimony carries ſome Weight, 


becauſe of all the Savages which we know, none travel farther 
than the Miſſeuritesn. 3518 


All the People I have mentioned, inhabit the Weſt Side. of 
„ the Myjouri, except the A4jouez, which are on 


W ome Ld the Eaſt Side, Neighbours of the Sioux, and 
above. the li. their Allies. Among the Rivers which run 


into the Miippi, above the River of the 1 
— linois, one of the moſt conſiderable is the Ri- 
| | | | ver 
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yer of Bulls, which is twenty Leagues diſtant from the River of 
the Illinois, and which comes from the Weſt. They have diſco. 
vered in its Neighbourhood a very fine Salt-Pit. They have 
alſo found ſeveral ſuch on the Sides of the Marameg, about 
twenty Leagues from hence. About forty Leagues further, ws 
leave the ¶ engſſpi, or the River of the Rock; ſo called, becauſe - 
it is over-againſt a Mountain which is in the Bed of the = 
hppi, oo where ſome Travellers have affirmed there was Rock 
Twenty-five Leagues higher, we find the River Ouiſconſag. on 

the Right Hand, by which Father Marguerte, and the Sieur Jae, 
entered the M;/i/ipps, when they firlt diſcovered it. The jours, 


who are in this Latitude, hat 7s 10 405 in about 43%" 30". who 


travel much, and who go, we are aſſured, from twenty-five to 
thirty Leagues a Day, when they have not their Families with - 
them, ſay that ſetting out from their Habitations, they come in 
three Days to a People called Omars ; who are of a fair Com- 
plexion, with light Hair, eſpecially the Women, "They add, 
that this Nation is continvally at War with the Paris, and other 
Savages further to the W ft and that they have heard them 
ſpeak of a great Lake, very diſtant from them, in the Environs 
of which there are People like the French, who have Buttons to 
their Clothes, who build Towns, who uſe Horſes for huntin 
the Buffaloes, which they cover with Buffaloes Skins; but who 
have no Arms but Bows and Arrows, 
On the Left, about ſixty Leagues above the River of Bulls, 
we ſee the Moingona come out of the Midſt of an immenſe and 
magnificent Meadow, which is quite covered with Buffaloes and 
other wild Creatures. At its Entrance into the Mifaeppr, it has 
little Water, and it is alſo but narrow: It has nevertheleſs a 
Courſe; as they ſay, of. two hundred and fifty Leagues, winding 


from the North to the Weſt, They add, that its Source is in 3 


Lake, and that it forms a ſecond fifty. Leagues from the firſt, _ 
From this ſecond Lake it inclines to the Lefty and enters the 
Blue River ; thus named, becauſe of its Bottom, which is an 
Earth of this Colour. It diſcharges itſelf into the River Sz, 
Peter. In going up the Moingona, they find à great deal of Coal; 
and when they have gone up it one hundred and fifty Leagues, 
they perceive a great Cape, which makes the River wind; the 
Water of which, in this Part, is red and Rinking. It is aſſured, 
that many Mineral Stones have been gathered on this Cape, and 
that Antimony has been brought hither from thence, 4 
A League above the Mouth of the Moingona, there are two. 
Falls in the Miſiſippi, which are pretty long, where they are 
obliged to unload and tow the Pettiaugre : And above the ſe- 
cond Fall, bat is to fay, twenty-one Leagues from the Aan. | 
| they 


, 
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they find on both Sides the River Lead Mines, diſcovered for» 
merly by a famous Traveller of Canada, named Nicolas Perrot; 
and which bear his Name, Ten Leagues above the Oniſcevſing, | 
on the ſame Side, begins a Meadow ſixty Leagues long, bordered 
by Mountains, which make a charming Proſpect. There is 
another Meadow on the Weſt Side, but not ſo long. Twenty 
Leagues higher than the 1 of the firſt, the River grows 
wider, and they have named the Place the Lake de box Secours, 
& good Succour). It is a League wide, and ſeven = > in 
ompaſs, and 1* is alſo environed with Meadows. Nicolas Per- 
rot built a Fort on the Right. N | | | 
At coming out of the Lake, we meet with LI Polis, (the 
bald Iſland); ſo called, becauſe there is not one Tree in it; but 
It is a very fine Meadow. The French of Canada have often 
made it the Centre of their Trade in theſe Weſtern Parts; and 
many have wintered here, becauſe all the Country is very fit for 
Hunting. Three Leagues below L' Peli, we leave on the 
Right Hand the River of St. Croix, (the Holy Cres), which 
comes from the Environs of the Upper Lake. They ſay that 
Copper has been found pretty near its Mouth. Some ues 
further, we leave on the Left Hand the River of Sr. Pierre, ot. 
Peter), the Sides of which are peopled with Sioux, and the 
Mouth of which is not far from the Fall of Sr. Anthony. The 
Mififippt is little known above this great Caſcade. 1 
have been aſ- 


To return to the inos.---If it is true which I 


ſured of in many Places, and which the M;/ourite Woman I men- 
tioned before confirmed to me, that they and the Miamis come 
from the Borders of a Sea very diſtant to the Weſt Ca), it ap- 
pears that their firſt Station, when they came down into this 
. was the Moingona : At leaſt it is certain that one of 
their Tribes bears that Name. The others are known by the 
Names of the Peorias, the Tamarouas, the Caoguias, and the Ka/- 
kafquias : But theſe Tribes are now much intermixed, and re- 
| duced to be very inconſiderable. There remains at preſent but 
very few of the Kaſtaſſuias; and the two Villages that bear 
their Name, are almoſt wholly compoſed of Tamarouas, and of 
Merchigamias, a ſtrange Nation, who came from the Borders of 
alittle River, which we ſhall meet with going down the M. 
finn, and whom the Kaſka/quias have adopted. NT 
This is, Madam, all that I can at preſent inform'you of, con- 
cerning Louifiana, into which I am but newly come. But be- 
fore I finiſh this Letter, I muft communicate to you ſome Ac- 


g 1 L > ö 5 a N i * 
A Woman of the Miamis, Priſoner of the Sisur, aſſured Father 
St. Pe, at preſent Superior of the Miſſions of Nerv France, that ſhe was car- 


ried by the Sioux to a Village of her own Nation, that was very near the 


Sean | | 
; counts 
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eounts, which will ſerve as a Supplement to what I have already 
ſaid of the Savages in general, and which I learnt on my. Route 
from the River S. Zo/eph to this Place. 152 e. 

Lou may have obſerved in the Fable of A. 


: firſt Woman, baniſhed from the - terreſtrial 
— ind If the Paradiſe, in Puniſhment of her Diſobedi- 


Deluge. ence; and the Tradition of the Deluge, as 


well as of the Ark, in which Noah ſaved 
himſelf with his Family. This Circumſtance does not hinder. 
me from adhering to the Opinion of F. de Acoſta, who thinks 
that this Tradition does not relate to the univerſal Deluge, but 
a particular Deluge in America. In Fact, the "Aponguins, and 
almoſt all the People who ſpeak their Language, taking for 
granted os Creation of 'the firſt Man, ſay that his Poſterity be- 
ing almo | 
named Mau, others call him Saktetchat, who ſaw all the Earth 


deeply covered with Waters by the overflowing of a Lake, ſent 


a Raven to the Bottom of this Abyſs, to fetch him ſome Earth: 


That this Raven not having well executed his Commiſſion, he 


ſent a Muſk Rat on the ſame Errand, who- ſucceeded better : 
That out of this little Earth, which the Animal brought him, he 
reſtored the World to its firſt State : That he ſhot — into 
the Trunks of the Trees which ſtill appeared, and that theſe 
Arrows turned into Branches: That — wrought many other 
Miracles; and that, in Acknowledgment of the Service which 
the Muſk Rat had done him, he married a Female of that Spe- 
cies, by which he had Children, which re- peopled the World: 


That he communicated his Immortality to a certain Savage, and | 


ave it him ina little Pacquet, with Orders not to open it, on 
4 Penalty of. loſing ſuch a precious Gift. | „ 

The Hurons and the Jroguois ſay that Taronbiacuagon, the King 
of Heaven, gave his Wife a Kick, fo violent, that it threw her 
from Heaven to the Earth: That this Woman fell upon the 
Back of a Tortoiſe. ; which beating, off the Waters of the De- 


luge with his Feet, he at laſt diſcovered the Earth, and car- 


ried the Woman to the Foot of a Tree, where ſhe lay-in of 
Twins; and that the Elder killed the Younger. WE 
It is not ſurprizing that theſe _—_— who are ſo indifferent. 


e ar... about Things paſt, and who are very little 
2 M _ concerned about Things to come, ſhould 
2 mew have no Knowledge of the Heavens, and 

> ſhould make no Difference between the Pla- 


_ nets and fixed Stars; unleſs it be that they divide the laſt, as we 


do, into Conſtellations. They call che Pleiades, the Male and 
Female Dancers. They give the Name of the Bear to the four 
5 N 8 en 


Traditions of the Heaven, ſome Traces of the Story of the 


all entirely deſtroyed by a general Inundation, one 


4 
1 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
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firſt of thoſe we call the Great Bear ; the three others, which 
make its Tail, are, according to them, three Hunters, who pur- 
ſue the Bear; and the little Star that accompanies: the middle 


one, is the Kettle, which the ſecond carries with him. The Sa- 
vages of Acadia call this Conſtellation and the following, ſimply 


the Great and the Little Bear: But may we not judge, that when 


they talked in this Manner to the Sieur Le/carbor, they only re- 
what we had heard from ſeveral of the French ? 

The greateſt Part of the Savages call the Pole Star, the Star 
ts Me ws that never moves, It is this that guides 
1 V. L *. them in their Travels by Night, as the Sun 
the Shs ſerves them for a Compaſs in the Day. They 
9 1 al. have alſo other Marks to diſtinguiſh the 
North. They pretend to have obſerved that the Tops of the 


Trees always lean a little that Way, and that the inward Skin 
of their Bark is always thicker on that Side: But they do not 


truſt ſo entirely to theſe Obſervations, as not to take other Pre- 
cautions not to go wrong, and to find their Way back when they 
return. | =, A; 

As to what regards the Courſe of the Stars and Planets, the 
Cauſes of the Celeſtial Phœnomenons, the Nature of Meteors, 
and. ſuch-like Things, they are in all theſe Reſpects, as in 
every Thing elſe that does not affect them ſenfibly, in a moſt 

rofound Ignorance, and a perfect Indifference. If an Eclipſe 
appens, they imagine there is ſome great Combat in the Heavens; 
and they ſhoot many Arrows into the Air, to drive away the pre- 
tended Enemies of the Sun and Moon, The Hyurons, when the 


Moon 1s DN fancy that ſhe is ſick ; and to recover her from 


this Sickneſs, they make a great Noiſe, and accompany this 
Noiſe with many Ceremonies and Prayers; and they never fail 
to fall upon the Dogs with Sticks and Stones, to ſet them a 
yelping, becauſe they believe the Moon loves theſe Animals, 

Theſe Savages, and many others, could never be brought to 


* 


believe that an Eclipſe is an indifferent Thing, and purely natu- 


ral. They expect Good or Evil from it, according to the Place 
of the Heavens where the Planet is darkened. Nothing ſur- 


©, prized them more, than to ſee how exactly the Miſſionaries fore- 
/., told theſe Phœnomenons; and they concluded that they muſt 


- 


alſo foreſee their Conſequences. ; 
Pheſe People are not better acquainted with the Nature of 


Thunder : Some take it for a Voice of a particular Species of 


Men, who fly in the Air. Others ſay, the Noiſe comes from 


certain Birds, that are unknown to them, According to the 


Montagnais, it is the Effort which a Genius makes to bring up a 
Snake which he hath ſwallowed, and they found this Notion on 
| * 2 | ; obſervin 8 
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obſerving, that when the Thunder falls upon a Tree, it leaves a 
Mark — like the Shape of a Snake. ph 6 

They all reckon on — — the — 8 teſt Num- 

r reckon but twelve in the Year, and ſome 
8 thirteen. The Inconveniencies, which may 

8 = ariſe from this Diverſity, are not of any great 
Conſequence among People, who have no Annals, and whoſe 
Affairs do not depend on Annual Epochas. There is alſo among 
them a great Variety in the Names of the Seaſons and of the 
Moons, becauſe in all the different Nations, theſe are diſ- 
tinguiſhed or marked out by their Hunting and Fiſhing, their 
Sowing and Harveſt, the firſt Appearance and the Fall of the 
Leaves, the Paſſage of certain Beaſts and Birds, the Time when 
the Roe-Bucks ſhed their Hair, and the Rutting Time of va- 
rious Animals; and theſe Things vary much according to the 
different Cantons. BE, 5 = 

There are ſome Nations, where they reckon the Years by the 
twelve Signs, unleſs when they ſpeak of their Age, and on ſome - 
other Occaſions, in Regard to which they uſe the Lunar Years. 
They have not among any of them any Diſtinction of Weeks, 
and the x þ have no particular Names in any of their Lan- 
guages. They have four fixed Points in the Day, viz. the riſing 
and ſetting of the Sun, Noon and Midnight, and whatever 
Weather they happen to have, they are never miſtaken in theſe. 
For the reſt, that aſtronomical Exactneſs in adjuſting, the Lunar 
with the Solar Years, Baron la Hontan does them the Honour of 
attributing to them, is a meer Invention of this Writer, 

They have no chronological n eee and if they preſerve 
the Epochas of certain remarkable Events, they do not compre- 
hend exactly the Time that is paſt fince : They are ſatisfied with 
remembering the Facts, and they have invented ſeveral Ways of 
preſerving the Remembrance of them. For Inſtance, the Hurons 

and the 7 nd, have in their public Treaſuries Belts of Proce- 
lain, in which are wrought Figures, that revive the Memory of 

Tranſactions. Others make uſe of Knots of a particular Form, 
and if in theſe Things their Imagination labours, yet it always 
leads them to the Point propoſed.  'Laſtly, they all reckon from 
one to ten, the tens by ten to a hundred, the hundreds by ten to 
a thouſand, and they go no farther, in their gs | 

| e am, &c. 
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LETTER XXVII.. 


Of the Colony of the ILLInos. — to the AxAnsAs. Deſcrip- 
INE tion of the Country. | | 


Mabau, 5 Ka$KASQUIAS, Nov. 8. 


Y laſt Letter is gone for Canada, from whence I am aſſured 
that it will go ſooner to France by LI Royal. And in- 
_ deed, if it ſhould happen to miſcarry by the Way, the Loſs would 
not be great. I begin this again at the Kaſka/qazas, but, accord- 
ing to all Appearances, I ſhall not finiſh it here. I have been 
here _ a Month, and I am haſtening my Departure as much 
as „% | | 
. I have as mo gr only this Poſt, the firſt of 
II by Right of Antiquity, I cannot judge of 
2 wy it by Compariſon ith Ghent: But 1 ap- 
80 r pears certain to me, that it has two Advan- 
* ; tages, one of which can never be diſputed, 
and the other renders it at preſent neceſſary to the whole Province. 
The firſt ariſes from its Situation, which is near Canada, with 
which it will always have a Communication equally uſeful to the 
two Colonies. The ſecond is, that it may be made the Au 
of Louiſiana, which it can ſupply with Plenty of Wheat, thoug 
it mould be quite peopled down to the Sea. | | 
The Land is not only fit to bear Wheat, but has hitherto refu- 
ſed nothing that is neceſſary for the Food of Man; The Climate 
is very mild, in thirty-eight Degrees, thirty-nine Minutes North 
Latitude: It would be very eaſy to encreaſe Flocks here. They 
might alſo tame the wild Buffaloes, from which they would ob- 
| tain a great Benefit in the Trade of their Wool and Hides, and 
for the Suſtenance of the Inhabitants. ee EW 
Ihe Air is good here, and if we ſee ſome Diſtempers, we may 
attribute them only to Poverty and Diſſoluteneſs, and perhaps 
in ſome ſmall Degree to the Lands newly turned up; but this 
laſt Inconvenience will not continue always, and the Climate 
_ will not at all affect thoſe who hereafter ſhall be born here. 
Laſtly we are aſſured of the Hlinois, more than of any Nation of 
Savages in Canada, if we except the Abenaquis. They are almoſt 
all Chriſtians, of a mild Diſpoſition, and at all Times very af- 
feQionate to the French. n 


I am 


: Travels in North America, . you. 
I am here, Madam, one hundred and fifty Leagues from the 


Extreme Coll. Place where I began this Letter: I am going | 


to finiſh it here, and truſt it with a Traveller, 
who. reckons to be at New Orleans much ſooner than I, becauſe 
he will ſtop no-where, and I muſt make ſome Stay at the 
Natchez. I had depended on two Things on leaving the {/linozs ; 
the firſt, that as I was going down a very rapid River, and on 


which I was in no Danger of being ſtopt by thoſe Falls and | 


Torrents ſo frequent in the Rivers of Canada, I ſhould not be 
long in my Journey, though I had near four hundred Leagues to 
| Fg 0b e of the Windings which the River makes, he ſe- © 
cond was, that my Route being all the Way to the South, it 
would be quite unneceſſary to take any Precautions againſt the 
Cold; but I was miſtakey, in both, I found myſelf obliged to 
ſail ſtill flower than I had done on the Lakes, which, I was 
obliged to croſs, and I ſuffer'd a Cold as piercing as any I had 
ever felt at Quebec. -4 5 | 
It is true, that it was ſtill quiteanother Thing at the Ka/ſeaſqui- 
as, which I had left a few Days before; for the River, as I heard 
on my Route, was ſoon frozen in ſuch a Manner that they weng 
upon it in Carriages. It is notwithſtanding a good half 
wide at that Place, and more rapid than the Rhone. This is the 
more ſurprizing, as generally excepting ſome ſlight Froſts, cauſed. 
by the North and North Weſt Winds, the Winter in this Coun- 
try is ſcarcely perceivable. The River was not frozen where I 
was, but I was all Day in an open Pettiaugre, and by Conſe- 
quence expoſed to all the Injuries of the Air, and as I had taken 
no Precaution againſt the Cold which Idid not expect, I found 
it very ſevere (a). 7% 
If I could have made more Way, I ſhould have found every 


Day a ſenfible Decreaſe of the Cold ; but we 
The n— of muſt navigate the Miſiſippi with Prudence. 
Migge , We do not readily hazard ourſelves upon it 
w in Canoes of Bark, becauſe the River al- 
ways bringing down a great Number of Trees, which fall from 
it's Sides, or which are brought into it by the Rivers it receives; 
many of theſe Trees are ſtopt in paſſing by a Point, or on a 
Shoal ; ſo that every Moment one 1s expoſed to run upon a 
Branch or againſt a Root hidden under the Water, and there 
needs no more to ſpilt theſe brittle Carriages; eſpecially when 
to ſhun an Enemyꝰs Party, or for any other Reaſon, we proceed 
in the Night, or ſet out before Day. | Kea „ 
Therefore one is obliged to uſe Pettiaugres inſtead of Canes 
ef Bark, that is to ſay, Trunks of Trees made hollow, which are 


(.. This laſted two Months, | 
| 9 5 vor 
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not ſubject to the ſame Inconveniences, but which are very clum-. 
fy, and are not „ as we pleaſe. Iam in one which is made 


of a Walnut- Tree, ſo narrow that it will not bear a Sail; and 
my Conduttors accuſtomed, to the little Paddles, which they uſe 
in the Canoes, find it difficult to manage the Oars. Add to this, 


if the Wind is a little freſh, the Water comes into the Pettiaugre, 


and this frequently happens at this Seaſon of the Year. 
It was the tenth 4 3 at ous that I 5 on 
| the little River of Kaſta/quias ; I had but two 
775 the Lum Leagues to the Mi/i/ippi, verb I was 
fal fo ſoon, and ag. odliged t bout half Way, and th 
Gear þo late on the Odliged to encamp at about half Way, and the 
7 „ Louifia. next Day I could make but fix Leagues on 
9; 5 the River. The Leaves fall ſooner in this 
— Country than in France, and new ones do not 
appear till the End of May; and yet it very ſeldom ſnows here, 
and I have already obſerved that the Winters here are generally 
very mild. What then can be the Reaſon of this Backwardneſs? 
J can ſee no other than the Thickneſs of the Foreſts, which hin- 
ders the Earth from being ſo ſoon warmed, to make the Sap 
riſe. = l 99%, | | 
The 12th, after having * two Leagues, I left Cape St. Antho- 
' Of the Reed ny on the left Hand. It is here that we 1 * 
4 do ſee Canes or Reeds: They are much like 
thoſe which grow in many Places of Europe, but they are higher 
and ſtronger. It is ſaid that they are never ſeen but in a good 
Soil; but the Lands where they grow muſt be moiſt, and of Con- 
ſequence fitter for Rice than Wheat. They do not take the Pains 
to pull them up, when they would clear the Land where they 
grow 3 and indeed it would not be very eaſy to do it, their knotty 


oots being very long, and joined together by a great Number of 
eſe 


Filaments, which extend a great Way. Theſe Roots have natu- 
rally a pretty fine Poliſh, and come near to thoſe of the Bamboos 


of Japan; of which they make the fine Canes which the Durch 


fell by the Name of Rottangs. 35 
They content themſelves therefore when they would cultivate 
a Field covered with thefe Reeds, to cut them 


ty. Wheat bas down at the Foot; and then leave them to 


we ſucceeded in, dry, and afterwards burn them: The Aſhes 
Loothans. ſerve them for Manure, and the Fire opens 


the Pores of the Earth, which they ſtir lightly, and then ſow what 


they pleaſe ; Rice, Maiz, Water Melons, in a Word all Sorts of 
Grain and Pulſe, except Wheat, which in theſe rich Soils ſhoots 
into Straw and produces no Ears. This Defect might be remedied 
by throwing Sand on this Soil, and by ſowing Maiz on it for 


”— 4 3 
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As for the high Grounds, and others, which are not expoſed to 
the Inundations of the River, they are very fit at preſent to 
bear Wheat, and if the Trials which they have made in ſome 
Places have not ſucceeded, becauſe the Grain grew ſmutty, it 
was becauſe the Country not being open enough, the Air 1s too 
much confined to diſperſe the Miſt chat breed the Smut. The 
Proof of this is, that among the Hlinaic, where there are more 
Meadows than Woods, Wheat grows up and' ripens as well 
as in France. h 1 ; 

The 13th, after a very hot Night, we went about three 
Leagues in Spite of a South Wind, which was continually blow- 
ing ſtronger and ſtronger, and which became at laſt ſo violent, 
that it obliged us to ſtop. A great Rain made it fall in the 
Evening, and about Midnight there aroſe a North Weſt Wind, 
which began the extreme Cold I have mentioned. To com- 
pleat our ill Luck, an Accident ſtopt us all the next Day, tho? 
it was not ſafe for us to remain where we were, It is not long 
ſince that the Cherokees killed forty Frenchmen here, at hoff 
Head was a Son of M. de Ramezai, Governor of Montreal, and 
one of the Baron de Langueuil's, the King's Lieutenant for the 
ſame Town. Beſides theſe Savages, who are not yet reconciled 
to ns, the Outagamis, the Sioux, and the Chicachas, kept us in 
great Uneaſineſs, and J had with me only three Men. | 

The 15th, the Wind changed to the North, and the Cold en-, 

Ped Ones creaſed, We went four 8 to the 

he (Wabache) South, then we found that the River turned - 
Che I WEDGE four Leagues to the North. Immediately 
after this Reach, we paſled on the Left by the fine River Ouabache 
(Wabache), by which one may go quite up to the Jroguors, 
when the Waters are high. Its Entrance into the Mi/i/ippt is 
little leſs than a Quarter of a League wide. There is no Place 
in Louiſiana more fit, in my Opinion, for a Settlement than this, 
nor where it is of more Conſequence to have one. All the 
Country that is watered by the Ouabache, and by the Ohio that 
runs into it, is very fruitful: It conſiſts of vaſt Meadows, well 
watered, where the wild Buffaloes feed by Thouſands. Fur- 
thermore, the Communication with Canada is as eaſy as by 
the River of the 7/[inois, and the Way much ſhorter. A Fort, 
with a good Garriſon, would keep the Savages in Awe, eſpe- 
cially the ce. who are at preſent the moſt numerous Na- 
tion of this Continent. = 2 2 
Six Leagues below the Mouth of the Ouabache, we find on 

Tron Mines, the ſame Side à very high Coaſt, on which. 
en Hes. they ſay there are Iron Mines. We went a 
great Way this Day, which was the 16th; but we ſuffered 


; much 
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much by the Cold: It ſtill encreaſed the following Days, - tho? 
the Wind was changed to South South Weſt. We were alſo 
obliged to break the Ice, tho” it was indeed but thin, to get 
forward. The 19th, we went four Leagues, after which a South 
Wind ſtopt us ſhort. I never felt a North Eaſt Wind ſharper 
than this from the South. It is very probable, that is. was {till 

the North Eaſt Wind that blew, but which the Land refleQed 
fometimes one Way, and ſometimes.another, as we turned with 
the River. ; 45 ä 

We meet on this Route _ a Kind of 1 * called 
f Pijoux, which are very much like our's, but 
1 larger. I e Come that had ſhorter 
=> l vg ” Tails, and others that had much longer, and 
One" bigger : They alſo look very wild, and they 
aſſured me, that they are very carnivorous and good Hunters. 
The Foreſts are full of Walnut-Trees, like thoſe of Canada, and 
their Roots have ſeveral Properties, which I have not heard re- 
marked of the others. They are very ſoft, and their Bark dyes 
a black Colour; but their principal Uſe is for Phyſic. They 
| flop the Flux of the Belly, and are an excellent Emetic. 
The twentieth it ſnowed all Day, and we never ſtirred : The 
Weather grew milder, but the next Night the South” Weſt Wind 
cleared the Sky, and the Cold began again with the greateſt Se- 
verity. The next Morning ſome Brandy, which we had left 
all Night in the Pettiaugre was found thick like frozen Oil; and 
ſome Spaniſh Wine which I had for the Maſs was. frozen. The 
farther we went down it, the more we found that the River wind- 
ed; the Wind followed all theſe Turnings, and which Way ſo- 
ever it came, the Cold was ſtill exceſſiye. They had never known 
any Thing like it in this Country in the Memory of Man. 
The ſame Day we perceived on the right Side of the River 
Ads ate. Poſt ſet up: We went 2 it, and we 

Warri V lle found it was a Monument ſet up by the Illi 
es. mais, for an Expedition they had lately made 
againſt the Chicachas. There were two Figures of Men without 

eads, and ſome entire. The firſt denoted the Dead, and the 
ſecond the Priſoners. One of my Conductors told me on this 

Occaſion, that when there are any French among either, they ſet 
their Arms a-kimbe, or their Hands upon their Hips, to diſtin- 

uiſh them from the Savages, whom they repreſent with their 
rms hanging down. This Diſtinction is not purely arbitrary; 
it proceeds from theſe People having obſerved that the French 
. put themſelves in this Poſture, which is not uſed among 
em. | TATA "age 
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_Garcilafſs dela Vega ſpeaks of the Chicachas.in his Hitoor of 
Of the Cbica- the Conqueſt of Florida,, and places them 
za. nearly in the ſame Place where they are at 
; _ - Preſent. He reckons them among the People 
of Florida who ſubmitted to the Spaniards: But this tA 7 ; 
Submiſſion laſted no longer than the Spaniards continued in their 
Neighboarhood; and it is certain that. the Spaniards bought the 
Victory dear which they gained over them. They are ſtill the 
braveſt Soldiers of Low/iaxa, .. They were much more numerous 
in the. Time of Ferdinand de Sato than they are at preſent; but for 
the Riches, which this Hiſtorian gives them, I do not eaſily con- 
ceive'neither from where they could get them, nor what could dry 
up the Source from, whence they derived them, for they are now 
7 more wealthy, nor leſs ſavage, than their Neighbour 
ations, ; | f 


- 


T7 -» 


It was our Alliance with. the Inas which ſet us at War wm 


the Chicachas, and the Engliſb of Carolina blow up the Fire. Our 
Settlement in Louiſiana makes them very uneaſy : It is a Barrier, 
which we ſet between their powerful Colonies. of North America, 
and Mexico, and we muſt expect they will employ. all Sorts of 
Means to break it. The Spaniards, who are ſo jealous of ſeeing 
us fortify ourſelves in this Country, are not yet ſenſible of the 
Importance of the Service we do them. A few Days after I 
had paſſed by the Place where we ſaw the Poſt of the 1/[;nozs, the 
Chicachas bad their Revenge on two Frenchmen, who followed me 
in a Pertiaugre. Theſe Savages lay in Ambuſh in the Reeds, by 
the Side of the River, and when they ſaw the Frenchmen over- 
againſt them, they waved the Reeds, withour diſcovering them- 
_ ſelves; the Frenchmen thought that it was a Bear, or ſome other 
Beaſt, and they approached, thinking to kill it; but the Mo- 
ment they pre — to land, the Chicachas fired upon them, and 
laid them dead in their Pettiaugre. I was mo ortunate 1h not 
being ſeen, by them, for my People would loſe no Opportunity 
of going nſter Gome. 9 I 
The 23d, after a very cold Night, we had a very fine Day; 
River / 'the- for though the Earth was covered with 
Chicachas. Snow, the Cold was to be borne. The next 
e Day we paſſed before the Mouth of the 
River of the C};cachas, which is but narrow, but it comes 
a great Way. Its Mouth is North and South. They reckon 
from thence to the Kaſta/quias: eighty ſix 1 but the 
Way would not be half 10 much by Land. othing wauld by 
be more pleaſant than this Navigation, if the Seaſon was mils 
der: The Country is charming, and in the Foreſts there are a 
Number of Trees always green; the few Meadows we meet 
with; alſo preſerve their Verd a and a conſiderable * 1 
. | | 3, ESE oy © 
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Iſlands well wooded, ſome of which are pretty Jarge, form ve 
agreeable Canals, where the ry yo Ships may paſs: For — 
ſay, chat at above a hundred and fifty Le rom the Sea, they 
find in this River even to fixty Fathom Water. e 
As to what concerns me N which _ almoſt all yu 
reat Country, there are s none in 
r e 
| * _ - _ conſider either the Bigneſs and Height of 
the Trees, or the Variety, and the Uſes that may be made of 
them ; for excepting Woods for dying, which require a warmer 
Sun, and which are found only between the Tropicks, we can- 
not ſay that there is any Kind of Wood wanting here. There 
are Woods of Cypreſs that extend eight or ten Leagues. All the 
Cypreſs Trees here are of a Bigneſs proportionable to their Height, 
which exceeds that of the higheſt Trees in France. We begin to 
he acquainted in Europe with that Species of Ever-Green 
Laurel, which we call the Tulip Tree, from the Shape of its 
Flowers. It grows higher than our Horſe-Cheſnut Trees, and 
has a finer Leaf. The C is ſtill bigger and higher, and 
there diſtills from it a Balſam, which perhaps is not much in- 
ferior to that of Peru. All the known Species of Walnuts are 
here very numerous, and alſo all the Woods that are fit, for 


Building, ang the Carpenters Uſe, that can be defired : But in 
wg them, Care muſt be taken not to fix upon thoſe which grow 
on the Side of the River, nor where the Inundation of the River 


reaches, . becauſe having their Roots continually in the Water, 
oy will be too heavy, and will ſoon rot. I 02 
At length, I arrived Yeſterday, December the ad, at the firſt 
ae of the Alanſas, or Atanfeas, about ten in the Morning. 
| This Village is built in a little Meadow, on the Weſt Side of 
. the Me There are chree others in the Space of eight 
1 Leagues, and each makes a Nation, or particular Tribe: There 
| is alſo ohe of the four which unites two Tribes; but they are 
all ene the Name of  Akan/as.. They call the Sa- 
yore which inhabit the Village from whence I write, Ouyapzc. 
The Weſtern Company have 4 Magazine here which expects 
ſome Merchandizes, and a Clerk, who fares but poorly in the 
mean Time, and who is heartily weary of hving here. 

The River of the Alauſas, 8 1% ſa 2 ee 
| * runs into the Mi pi by two C s, four 
re 4 Leagues diſtant 1 each other. The firſt 
ns, Ger: is eight Leagues from hence, This River 

F comes, as they ſay, from the Country of cer- 
3ain Savages, whom they call the Black Paris, and I think they 
are the ſame which are more commonly known by the Name of 
Panis Ricaras, I have with me a Slave of this Nation. One 

/ th ; ; goes 
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goes up the River of the Alanſar with Difficulty, becauſe there 
Wan Falls or Torrents in it, and in — Places the 
Waters are often ſo low, that there is a Neceflity to tow the 


— 


Petiaugres. | 
The Separation of its two Branches is made at ſeven Leagues 
— I 75 FM above the ſecond; and the ſmalleſt of its two 
1 1 % Mouths, but only at two Leagues above 

f * the firſt. Tt receives a fine River that comes 
from the Country, of the O/ages, and which they call Le Riwiere 
- blanche (the White River). Two igher are the Tori- 
mas, and the Topingasr, who make but one Village. Two - 
Leagues higher are the Sotheit, The Kappa: are a little farther, 
This Nation was very numerous in the "Time of Ferdinand de 
Soto, and even when M. de la Sale finiſhed the Diſcovery of the 
Mi. Over againſt their Vill ape; "we ſee the ſad” Ruins 
of Mr. Law's Grant, of which the Company remains the Pro. 
1etors. XH rA WI ILY A dan 9G) 

ud" was here that the nine Thouſand Germans were to be ſent, - 

5 1 L which were raiſed in the Palamaate, and 
Gr.. is great Pity they never came here, Th 
N. r is not perhaps in all Zozifana a Country m 
fit, after that of the Mino, to produce all Sorts of Grain, and 
to feed Cattle. But Mr. Law was ill uſed, as well as the greateſt 
Part of the other Grantees. It is " probable, that in a long 
Time they will not again make the like Levies of Men; they 
have Need of them in the Kingdom, and indeed it is pte 
common among us to ſquare our Meaſures according to the Sue- 
ceſs of ſuch Enterprizes, inſtead of obſerving what their Miſ- 
carriage was owing to, in order to correct what was before done 


amiſs, . 3 1 8 0 
I found the Village of the Ouyapes in the greateſt Deſolation. 
- Moral: Not long ſince, a Frexchman paſſing this W 
Mortality among i attacked wich the Small-Pox The Dit 
as _ temper was communicated preſently td ſome 
Savages, and ſoon after to the whole Village. The Burying- - 
Place appears like a Foreſt of Poles and Poſts newly ſet up, and 
on which there hangs all Manner of Things: There is every 
Kors ry the Savages uſe, _ ; "DE rag N 
* d ſet up my Tent near the » and all the 
; Ni ht I heard weeping > i do this as Sel as the Wo- 
men: They repeated without ceaſing Nibabani, as the eit 
do, and in the ſame Tone. I alſo ſaw in the * Wo- 
man, who. wept over the Grave of her Son, and who poured 
upon it a great Quantity of Sagamitty. Another had made a 10 1 
by a neighbouring Tomb, in all Appearence to warm the Dead 
The Lee we reckoned to be the tall and beſt hoped of 
NE: r 2 
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411 the Savages of this Continent, and they are called by Way 
of Diſtinction he fue Men. It is thou ght, and perhaps for this 

Reaſon, that they have the ſame” Orig as the Canſtæ of the e 
Mzrfſours, and the Pouteouatamis of Canada. But my Fate is 
loaded, and I have . Tay N. cloſe my n ae having 
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Maas, *% lit 21 Ai tte Maregez Dec. 25. 
7 Departed the zd of Daene. ſomethin g late from the Village 
of the 7 ; nevertheleſs T went to encamp a little 
low the firſt Mouth of the River of the Alauſas, which appear- 
<d to me to be at moſt but five hundred Paces wide. The next 
Day I paſſed by the ſecond, which i is very narrow, and the 5th 
we puſhed on to La Point coupte (the Point cut 9 65 This was 
pretty f high Point, which advanced into the River on the We 
ide : The River has cut it off, and made it an Iſland, but the 
new Channel is not yet paſſable, but in the Time of the Floods. 
They reckon from this Place to the principal Branch of the River 
of the Akanſas twenty-two Leagues, but it is not perhaps ten 
In a ſtrait Line, for the River winds much in the feventy Leagues 
e make to go from the Village of the Oihapes to the River of 
e Taſous or Yachoux, which [ entered the jth in the Afternoon, 
It has not ſnowed here, as in the Country of the Illinois, and 
at the River Ouybache, but there has fallen a haar Froſt, which 
has broke all the tender Trees, with which the low Points and 
the wet Lands are covered; one would think chat ſome one had 
| broken all their Branches with a Stice; _— 
The Entrance of the River of the Taſeus is Narth Weſt, and 
. of. the South Weſt, and is about a hundred Perches 
Yaſo 4 wide: Its Waters are reddiſh, and they ſay, 
us. they give the Bloody-Flux to thoſe who'drink 
them: And befides chi, the Air is 18 unwholfome, © I was 
obliged to go up it 3 Leagues to e Fort, which I found 
all in Mournin for the eath o *. Bizart, who ade ; 


dere. Every 
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I had heard very high Elogiums of this Officer, who was born 
in Canada: His Father was a Swiſs, and a Major at Montreal. 
At the Yaſous they told me 2 Things of his Reli- 
gion, his Piety, and his Zeal, of which he was the Victim. 
, Body regretted him as their Father, and every one a- 
es, that this Colony in loſing him has had an irreparable 


He had choſen a bad —— 2 and he was 
„r, preparing, when he. died, to remove it a 
r 1 — * in a very fine Meadow, where 
the Laſous. 3 | 
ebe the Air is more healthy, and where there is 
a Village of Taſous, mixed with \Couroas and Cfogoula, - which 
all together may have at moſt two hundred Men fit” to bear 
Arms. We live pretty well with them, but do not put too 
nuch Confidence in them, on Account of the Connections 
vhich the Tabus have always had with the EngliG. | 
There are many Caimans in this River, and I ſaw-two, which 
0 4h, Chibilin, Were at leaſt-from twelve to fifteen Feet long, 
„C., We hear them ſeldom but in the Night, and | 
Ebene their Cry ſo much reſembles. the Bellowing 
of Bulls, that it deceives one. Our French People neyerthclen 
bathe in it as freely as they would in the Seine. As I declared my 
Surpriſe at it, they replied, that there was no Cauſe to fear; that 
indeed. when they were in the Water, they ſaw themſelves almoſt 
always ſurrounded: with Caimans, but they never came near 
them; that they ſeemed only to watch to ſeize upon them at the 
Moment of their coming out of the River; and that then to 
drive them away, they ſtirred the Water with a Stick, which 
they always had the Precaution to carry with them, and that this 
made theſe Animals run away far enough to give them Time 
to get out of Da 4 3; an C. ö OY 
The — 2 in this Poſt a Magazine of Expectation, 
— 4 Gals "badly as at the Alanſas; but the Fort and the Land 
dee belongs to a Society compoſed of M. ie Blanc, 
Fit 8 Secretary of State, of M. ie Comte de Belle- 
Le, of M. le Marquis 4 Agfeld, and M. { Blond, Brigadier En- 
ineer. The laſt is in the Colony with the Title of Director 
— of the Company. I can ſee no Reaſon why they choſe 
the River af the Yaſous for the Place of their Grant. There 
was certainly Choice of better Lands, and a better Situation. It 
is true, that it is of Importance to ſecure this River, the Source 
of which is not far from Carolina; but a Fort with a good Gar- 
riſon to keep under the 7a/ous, Who are Allies to the Chicachar, 
would be ſufficient. for that Purpoſe. It is not the Way to ſettle 
2 Colony on a ſolid Fonndation, to be obliged always to be on 
their Guard againſt the Sayages-yeho are Neighbours of the E 
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I F departed from the Yaſour the 10th ; and the 13th, had it 
Gulf and £ not been for a Natchi Savage, who had aſked 
| if | Quar- his Paſſage of me to return home, I had 


. been loft In a Gulf, which none of my Con- 
ductors knew, and which one does not diſcover till one is fo 
far engaged in it, that it is impoſſible to get out. It is on the 
Left Hand, at the Foot of a great Cape, where they affirm 
there is a Quarry of very good Stone: This is what they are 
moſt afraid of wanting in this Colony; but in Recompence, 
they may make as many Brick as they pleſe. 
The ißth we _ at _ . mg ow Cn, . fineſt, 
; the moſt , and the moſt populous of 
1 15 all Louſana, is forty Leagues Allan: from 
N. $i 9 * the '7aſous, and on the ſame Hand. The 
Natches. Landing- Place is over-againſt a pretty hi 

| ihe Foot of which runs a little Brook, 


Hill, and very ſteep; | 
that can NG ol Boats and Pettiaugres. From this firſt Hill 


we aſcend a ſecond ſmaller one, and not ſo ſteep, at the Top 
of which they have built a Kind of Redoubt, incloſed with a 
fngle Palifade. They have given this Intrenchment. the Name 
of a Fort. CC 
Several little Hills riſe above this Hill, and when we have 
paſſed them, we ſee on every Side great Meadows, divided by 
ttle Clumps of Trees, which have a very fine: Effect. The 
Trees moſt common in theſe Woods are the Walnut and the 
Oak; and all about the Lands are excellent. The late M. 
4 Iberville, who was the firſt that entered the Mifiipps by its 
Mouth, being) come as high as the Narrhes, found this Country 
fo charming, and fo advantageouſly ſituated, that he thought he 
could find no better Situation for the Metropolis of the new Co- 
- lony. He traced out the Plan of it, and intended to call it Ro- 
falle, which was the Name of Madam, the Chancellor's Lady of 
| Pantchartrajn. But this Project is not likely to be ſoon exe- 
euted, though our Geographers have always roundly ſet down 
in their Maps, the Town of Ro/alie at the Natchez. 
It is certain that we muſt begin by a Settlement nearer the 
Sea: But if Lonſſana ever becomes a flouriſhing Colony, as 
may very well happen, I am of Opinion that they cannot find a 
better Situation for the Capital than in this Place. It is not 
fubject to the Inundation of the River, the Air is pure, and 
the N Ore extenſive, the Soil is fit for every Thing, 
and well wa „it is not too far from the Sea, and nothing 
hinders Ships from coming hither. Laſtly, it \is mear all the 
Places where, according as appears, there is any Deſign to make 
Settlements. The Company have a Ware-houſe; and keep a 
Clerk here, who has not as yet much Employment, wg [2 
5 : | : Amon 
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Among a great Number of particular Grants, which are al- 
read 21 Condition of producing — — there are two of 
the firſt Magnitude ; that is 10 ſay, four Leagues ſquare: One 
| belongs to a Society of St. Male, who bought it of M. Hubert, 
governing Commiſfary, and Preſident of the Council of Lexif- 
ana ; The other belongs to the Company, who have ſent hither 
ſome Workmen from Clerac to make Tobacco here. Theſe two 
Grants are ſo ſituated, that wi make an exaſt Triangle with 
the Fort, and the Diſtance of one Angle from the other is a 
League. Half Way between the two Grants, is the great Vil- 
lage of the Natchez. I have carefully viſited all theſe Places ; 
And here follows an Account of what I found moſt remarkable. 
The Grant of the Maloins is well ſituated; it wants nothing to 
make an Improvement of the Land but Negroes, or hired Servants. | 
I ſhould prefer the laſt; When the Time of their Service is ex! - 
83 they become Inhabitants, and encreaſe the Number of the 
| * natural Subjects; whereas the firſt are always Strangers: 
Ind who can be aſſured, that by continually enereaſing in our 
Colonies, they will not one Day — formidable Enemies ! 
Can we > upon Slaves, who are only attached to us by 
Fear, and for whom the very Land where they are born has not 
the dear Name of Mother Country ? i 
The firſt Night I lay in this Habitation, there was a great 
Alarm about Nine at Night. I enquired the Cauſe of it, and 
they told me that there was in the Neighbourhood a Beaſt of an 
unknown Species, of a monſtrous Size, and the Cry of which 
reſembled no Animal that we knew. However, no Perſon af- 
firmed that he had ſeen it, and they only gueſſed at its Size by ; 
Its Strength. It had alread — off ſome Sheep and Calves, * 
and killed ſome Cows. I faid to thoſe: who told me this Story, 
that a mad Wolf might have done all this ; and as to the Cry, 
People were miſtaken every Day. I could bring no Body tobe - 
of my Opinion; they would have it, that it was a monſtrous — 
Beaſt: They had juſt then heard it, and they ran out armed with 5 
the firſt Thing they could find, but all to no Purpoſe. 1 
The Grant of the Company is ſtill more advantageouſly ſitu- 
Succef T ated than that of the Maldins. The ſame 
* „ A Kiver waters both, and afterwards diſcharges 
g 0 en tb. Can itſelf into the Mi epi, two Leagues from 
n the Grant of the Maloins, to which 3 mag- 
nificent Cypreſs Wood, of fix Leagues Extent, makes a Screen, 
that covers all the back Parts. Tobacco has fucceeded very well 
here, but the Workmen of Clerar are almoſt all returned to 


France. | | 
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I faw in the Garden of the Sieur 1+ Noir, chief Clerk, very 
| Cotton, Indioe, fine Cotton on the Tree, and a little lower 
ue. i we begin to ſee ſome wild Indigo. They 
have not yet made a Trial of it; but it is very likely that it 
will turn out as well as that they found in the Iſland; of &. Do- 
mingo, Which is az much eſteemed there as that which is brought 
from other Places. And furthermore, Experience teaches. us 
that the Soil which naturally produces Indigo, is very fit to 
bear any dy Sort that one chuſes to ſow in t. 
The great Village of the Natchex is at preſent reduced to a 
"= for „ _ very few Cabins. + The Reaſon which I 
2 * Y heard for it is, that the Savages, from whom 
ö 2 12575 the Great Chief has a Right to take all they 
ae Narchez. 7 | have, get as far from: him-as then can; and 
5 therefore many Villages of this Nation have 
deen formed at ſome Diſtance from this. The Tioux, their Al- 
— our's, have alſo ſettled» a Village in their Neighbour- 
The Cabins of the great Village of the Narchez, the only 
one I ſaw, are in the Shape of a ſquare Pavillion, very low, 
and without Windows; the Top is rounded much like an 
Oven: The greateſt Part are covered with the Leaves and Stalks 
of Maiz; ſome are built of Clay mixed with cut Straw, which 
ſeemed to me to be tolerably ſtrong, and which were covered 
within and without with very thin Mats. That of the Great 
Chief is very neatly plaiſtered in the Inſide: It is alſo larger 
and higher than the reſt, placed on a Spot ſomething elevated, 
and ftands alone, no other Building adjoining to it on any Side. It 
' fronts the North, with a large open Place before it, which is not 
of the moſt regular Figure. All the Furniture I found in it was a 
narrow Couch of Boards, raiſed about two or tliree Feet from the 
ound. Probably when the Great Chief wants to lie down, 
ſpreads a Mat upon it, or ſome Skin. 
here was not a Soul in the Village: All the People were 
gone to a neighbouring by gy where there was a Feaſt, and 
all the Doors were open; | but there was nothing to fear from 
Thieves, for there was nothing to be ſeen any where but the bare 
Walls. Theſe Cabins have no Vent for the Smoke, neverthe- 
leſs, all thoſe which I entered, were white enough. The Tem- 
ple is very near the Great Chief's Cabin, turned towards 
the Eaſt, and at the End of the open Place. It is compoſed of 
the ſame Materials as the Cabins, but its Shape is different; it 
is a long Square, about forty Feet by twenty wide, with a com- 
mon Roof, in Shape like our's. At the two Ends there is to Ap- 
* like two Weather · cocks of Wood, which repreſent very 


differently two Eagles. 
EE The 


— 
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The Door is in the midſt of the Length of the Build 
which has 7 other Ger On each TA Afar Faches of 
Stones. The Infide anſwers 25 1 this ruſtick 
Three Pieces f Wood, which touch h at the nds, an 1 
are placed in 4 Triangle, or 10 * diſtant from 

other, take up almoſt all the Midft emp de 
Fleces are on Fire, and burn flo iy. A 1208 7h 

call the Keeper of the Toms 1s obliged to tend the . 
and ebony its goin a Fit is cold” ke may Have his 
apart, but he is not 39859 to Yam el, at jolt which burns 
in Honour of the Sur. This K fag Was a the Feaſts 
blinded ſaw Him not; and His Brand & made fuck Nek that if 

inded us. 

As td Ornaments, 1 ſaw none, nor abſolutely f Thipg that 
could make me know that I was in a Temple, lle ow Y three 
or four 'Cheffs, placed irregularly, in which th 25 Hoke 
dry Bones, and upon the Ground ſome wooden EL 17 
better wrought than the two Eagles on the Roof... In dert if 


had not found a Fire bere, I 0 I ſhould have thought that this 1 


ple had been a long Time a pond, „or that it had been | 
dered. Thoſe Cones wra up in Skins, which ſome clas 
tions ſpeak of; thoſe B. lies of the Chiefs ranged in a Circle 
in a round Temple, terminatin A Kind of Dome; that Al- 

„Oc. I ſaw nothing of alf this this. If Thipy were thus in 

'imes paſt, they are very much changed | 

Perhaps alfo, for. we ought to condemn. no Body, but when 
there is no Way to excuſe 
bourhood of the F ors op made etches fear that the Bodies 
their Chiefs, and 2 Thing that was moſt precious in their 
* le, were in ſome Danger, if they did DF 1 — 122 8 
| er Place; and that the little Attention they. have 
ſeri to guard this Tem 115 . from its being 
what it contained mo ſacred in the Opi inion of 1 5 5 

It is true, notwithſtandin ng, „that a the Wall, ave 
the Door, there was a Table 
take the Pains to meaſure, becauſe 10 4d a ot ſuſpeſt it to be an 
Altar. I have been afſured ice, that its three Feet highs kve 
long, and four wide. 

Vi been further. informed that they make able] Fre. 1 it 
with the Bark of Oak, 20 5 has it never 60s ut bieh 4 
falfe, for ore was then no F A 12 A] earapce of 
there ever having beep an ds "They at Four old 
Men lay by Turns in Ye emple, to her - 10 f Fire 3 that hg 
0 But ty, miſt not go. ont fog, the ei eight Days s af bis 
Watch; that — carefully of . Aſhe? of. . es 


that burn in the midſt of Femp K e he 


* "} 8 


* 


haps, I ſay, that the Neighj- 
ecke Nantes ſay be 


, the eg of wh ich 1 I - 
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that th 
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chat twelve Men are k Flew furniſh the Bark ; that thereare Marmo- 

ſets of Wood, and a e of a Rattle-Snake likewiſe of Wood, 
Which they ſet upon ts Altar, and * which they 
Honours, That when the Chief dies, they bury him y 3 
that when they his Fleſh is conſumed, the of the 
Temple takes he nes up, waſhes them clean, wraps them in 
whatever they have moſt valuable, and puts them in 7 Baſ- 
kets made of Canes, which ſhut yery clole ; that he covers theſe 
Baſkets with Skins of Roe-Bucks very neatly, and places them 
before the Altar, where they remain till the Death of the rei * 
Chief; chat then he — * theſe Bones in the Altar i 
make Room for the laſt dead. 

Jean fay nothing on this laſt Article, only that I ſaw ſome 
Bones in one or two Cheſts, but they made not half a Human 
Body ; that they peared to be very old, and that they were 
not on the Table N which th they ſay is the Altar. As to the other 
Articles, iſt. As I was in the Temple only by Day, I know 2 
what paſſes in it at Ni * 2d. There was no 1 * 


Temple when I viſi I very well ſaw, as I 4 bebere, 
that there were ſome Marmoſets or groteſque Figures; but I ob- 
ſerved no Figure of a Serpent. 


As to what I have ſeen in ſome Relations, that this Temple 
is hung with Tapeſtry, and the Floor covered with Cane Mats; 
that hey ut in it whatever they have that is handſomeſt, and 
2 ring every Year hither the firſt Fruits of their Harveſt, 
we muſt certainly abate a great deal of all this. I never ſaw 
Thing more 1 and dirty, nor more in Diſorder. The 
Filets burnt upon the ba are Ground ; and I ſaw no Mats on it, 
2 more than 5 the Walls. M. " Noir, who was with.me, 
on] —— told me that every Day they put a new Billet on the Fire, 
the Beginning of every Moon they made Provifiow 
for —＋ ole Month. Par he knew this only by Report; io : 
it was the firſt Timevhe had ſeen this Temple, as well as m | 
As to what regards the Nation of the Natchez in general, . 
the. N, follows what I could learn of it. We ſee 
CE a nothing in their outward Appearance ou 
of atchen, me titer them from the other Sava E 
eing 


anada and I Cong. ey ſeldom make War, not 
£ ing They 4 


their Glo What diſtinguiſhes = _ 
| particular, Is the 2 of their Government, entirel 
4 ; a great Dependence, which extends even to 3 Tape: of 


| 22 5 in Lin the Bu jets; more Pride and Grandeur in the Chiefs, 
pacific Soi , which, however, they have not en- 

ty profieve for ſome Years aft. 
: e Hurons believe, as well as they, that their hereditary 
Che: pens om Ry, but there is W 


95 
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would be his Servant, nor follow him into the other World for the 


rr 
Gureilaſ de la Vega ſpeaks of this K 
regie, ov about _ ago they reckoned among them four 


thouſand Warriors. pears that they were more numerous 
in the Time _ la Bk a ; and even when M. i Ibervilk dil- 


covered the Mouth of the Mi. = reſent the Nuala 
_ cannot raiſe two thouſand fi kong Men. hey attribate this 
Decreaſe to ſome 2 „which in theſe laſt Years 


have made a great Ravage — chem. 
The Great iefof the Natches ears the Name of Nassen: 
and it is always, as amon the 
2 1 Son of the Woman who 2 related to 
77 of, bis him, that ſucceeds him. They give this 
eman-Chicf. Woman the Title of Woman-Chief ; and 
though — 7 ee, ſne does not meddle with the Government, 
2 er great Honours: She has alſo, as well as the Great 
* Power of Life and Death. As ſoon as any one has 
had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe either of them, they order their 
Guards, whom | they call dls to kill him. Go and rid me 
4 of that Dog,” ſay they; and they are immediately . obeyed. - 
Tir uz and even the Chiefs of the Villages, never ap- 
proach them, but they ſalute them — 5 ſetting ting up a Cry, 
which is a Kind of 3 do the ſame when my 
retire, and they retire wards, When th | 
them, they muſt ſtop, A range themſelves on bo Sides 
of the Way, and make the ſame * till they are gone 
Their Subjects are alſo obliged arr ogy the beſt of 
their Harveſt, and of their 4 and Laſtly, no 
Perſon, not even their neareſt Relations, and hoe who are of 
noble Families, when they have the Honour to eat with them, 
have a Right to put their Hand to the ſame Diſh, or to drink 


out of the ſame Veſſel. 
Every Morning, as ſoon as the Sun pears, the Great Chief 
to the Eaſt, and 


comes to the Dovr bf his Cabin, turns 
wag: af as bony ED — 4 
him a Calumet, w ſerves only for this Purpoſe, he 
als , and blows. the Smoke of his Tabaceo towards the Sun 3 
then he does the ſame Thing towards the other three Parts of 
the World. He acknowled IT s uo. Superior but the Sun, from 
which he pretends to derive his Origin. He exerciſes an unli- 
mited Power over his Subjects, can diſpoſe of their Goods and 
Lives, and for whatever Labours he ent of them, * can- 


hot demand any Recompence. 
8 62 2 e e eee 


7 
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| When this Great Chief, or the Woman Chief di 6 all their 
Spensat Nour, or Guards, are ,0bliged to follow 
Daub of eh; em into the cher Wand: Ant they are 
Grat Chief, or the not the only Perſons who have this Honour; 
Moran. C TEN > for ſo it is reckoned among; them, and is 
eee agteatlyfooght alten, The, Berchet , 
Chief - ſometimes coſts the Lives of more than a — 
Perſons; and I have been aſſured that very ſe-w principal Per- 
ſons of the Natchex die, without being eſcorted to the Country of 
Souls by ſome of their Relations, their Friends, or their Ser- 
vants. It appears by the various Relations which, I have ſeen 
of theſe horrible Ceremonies, that they differ greatly. -I ſhall 
Here deſeribe the Obſequies of x Woman-Chief, as © had it from 
a Traveller, who was a Witneſs of them, and on whoſe Sincerity 
1 have good Reaſon to depend. N 
The Huſband of this Woman not being noble, hat is to ſay, 
of the Family of the Great Chief, his eldeſt Son ſt rangled him, 
according to Cuſtom: Then they cleared the Cabin of all it 
; nates. and they erected in it a Kind of Triumphal Car, in 
which the Body of the deceaſed Woman, and that of her Huſ- 
band, were placed. A Moment after they ranged round theſe 
Carcaſſes twelve little Children, which their Parents had 
ſtrangled by Order of the eldeſt Daughter of the Woman- 
Chief, and who ſucceeded to the Dignity of her Mother. This 
being done, they erected in the public Place fourteen Enos, 
| adorned with Branches of Frees, and Cloths on which they h 
painted various Figures. Theſe Scaffolds were deſigned for as 
many Perſons, who were to accompany the Woman-Chief into 
the other World. Their Relations were all round them, and 
eſteemed as a great Honour for their Families the Permiſſion that 
they had obtained to ſacrifice themſelves in this Manner. They 
apply ſometimes ten Years: before-hand to obtain this Favour; 
and the Perſons that have obtained it, muſt themſelves make the 
Cord with which they are to be ſtranglel. 
They appear on their Scaffolds dreſſed in their richeſt Ha- 
bits, holding in their 9 Hand a great Shell. Their neareſt 
Relation is on their Right Hand, having under their Left Arm 


* 


the Cord which is to ſeryve for the Execution, and in their Right 
Hand a fighting Club. From Time to Time their neareſt Re- 
lation * 4 the Cry of Death; and at this „ the fourteen 


Victims deſcend from their Scaffolds, and go and ance all toge- 


ther in the Middle of the open Place that is before the Temple, 
and before the Cabin of the Woman-Chief. 
That Day and the following ones they ſuew chem great Re- 
ſpect: They have each five Servants, and their Faces are painted 

red. Some add, that during the eight Days that precede their 1 
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they wear a red Ribbon round one of their Legs ; and that du- 
ring this Time, every Body ſtrives who ſhall be the firſt to feaſt 
them. However that. may be, on the Occaſion I am ſpeaking 
of, the Fathers and Mothers who had ſtran gled their Children, 

ook them vp in their Hands ind, ranged themſelves on both 
ides the Cabin: The fourteen Perſons, who were alſo deſtined 
to die, placed themſelves in the ſame Manner, and were followed 
by the Relations and Friends of the Deceaſed, all in Mourn- 
ing ; that 15 to /ay, their Hair cut off: They all made the Air 
Naß with ſuch frightful Cries, that one would have ſaid 
that all the Devils in Hell were come to howl in the Place. 
This was Pllowed by the Dances of thoſe who were. to die, and 
by the Songs. the Relations of the Woman- Chief. * 
At laſt they began the Proceſſion. The Fathers and Mothers, 
who carried the dead Children, appeared the firſt, marchin 
two and two, and came immediately before the Bier on which 
was the Body of the Woman-Chief, which four Men carried on 
their Shoulders. All the others came after in the ſame Order as 
the firſt. At every ten Paces, the Fathers and Mothers let their 
Children fall upon the Ground: Thoſe who carried the Bier, 
8 . on them, then turned quite round them; ſo that when * 
the, Proceſſion arrived at the Temple, theſe little Bodies were all 
n Pieces. . 1 
While they buried the Body of the Woman- Chief in the 
Temple, they undreſſed the fourteen, Perſons who were to die: 
They made them fit on the Ground before the Door, each having 
two Savages by him; one of whom ſat on his Knees, and the 
other held his Arnis behind. Then they put a Cord about his 
Neck, and covered his Head with a Roe-Buck's'Skin : They 
made him ſwallow three Pills of Tobacco, and drink a Glaſs of 
Water; and the Relations of the Woman-Chief drew the two 
Ends of the Cord, finging, till he was ſtrangled. After which, 
the 12 all the Carcaſſes into the ſame Pit, which they covered 
With Earth. nf SIE. Xp W.- © 83 
When the Great Chief dies, if bis Nurſe is living, ſhe muſt 
die alſo. The French not being able to hinder this Barbarity, 
have often obtained Leave to baptize the young Children that 
were to be ſtrangled; and who of Conſequence did not accom- 
ken ee, in whoſe Honour they were ſacrificed, in their pre- 
tended Paradiſe. | | | 3 


We know no Nation, en this Continent, where the fone . 46-4 
| dete more irregular, than in this, They are 

MA «vr W * even forced _ Great Chief and his Subal- 
run terns to ꝓroſtitute themſelves to all Comers 8 
And a Woman, for being common, is not the leſs eſteemed, Al- 
though Polygamy is permitted, and the Number of 
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they may have is unlimited, commonly each has only one, but he 
may put her away when he pleaſes ; a Licence which few but 
the Chiefs make Uſe of. The Women are pretty well ſhaped 
For Savages, and neat enough in their Dreſs, and in every Thing 
they do. The Daughters of the Noble Families can. marry 
none but obſcure Perſons ; bur they have a Right to turn away 
their Huſbands when they pleaſe, and to take another, provided 
there is no Relationſhip between them. 0 
If their Huſbands are unfaithful to them, the) can ofder them 
to be knocked on the Head, But they are not ſubject to the 
fame Law themſelves. They may alſo have as many Gallants 
as they think fit, and the Huſband is not to take it amiſs. This 
is a 7 belonging to the Blood of the Great Chief. The 
HFuſband of any one of theſe muſt ſtand in the Preſence of his 
Wife in a reſpectful Poſture ; he does not eat with her; he ſa- 


lates her in the ſame Tone as her Domeſticks. The only Pri- 


vilege which ſuch a burthenſome Alliance procures him, is to be 
exempt from Labour, and to have Authority over thoſe who 
ſerve his Wife. 3 : e Ove | 

The Natchez have two Wat Chiefs, two Maſters of the Cere- 
- | monies for the Temple, two Officers to re- 


| PariowCuftoms 1. What is done in Treaties of Peace of 
7 or 
of the Natchez. Waf, one that has the Inſpeftion of Works, 


and four others who are employed to order every Thing in the pub. 
lic Feaſts. It is the Great Chief who appoints Perſohs to theſe 
Offices, and thoſe who hold them are teſpedted and obeyed as he 
would be himſelf.---The Harveſt among the Narches is in com- 


mon. The Great Chief ſets the 17 r it, and calls the Vil. 


la ether. Towards the End o he appoints another 
P/ fon the Beginning of a Feſtival, 401 By three Days, which 
are ſpent in Sports and a, oy, ht | 

Each pfivate Perſon contributes ſomething of his Hunting, 
*- Deſeridti his Fiſhing, and his other Proviflons, which 
; Fefti 1 of 4 conſiſt in Maiz, Beans, ind Melons. The 
Feftrual: _ Great Chief and the Woman-Chief preſide 
at the Feaft, ſitting in a Cabin raiſed above the Ground, and co- 
'yered with Boughs : They are carricd to it in a Litter, and the 
Great Chief holds in his Hand a Kind of Sceptre, adorned with 
Feathers of various Colours. All the Nobles are round him in a 
fefpetfal Poſture. The laſt Day the Great Chief makes a 
Speech to the Aſſembly : He exhorts every Body to be exact in 
jp the Performance of their Duties, eſpecially to have a great Ve- 
neration for the Spirits which reſide in the Temple, and to be 


careful in inſtructing their Children. If any one has diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by ſome Action of Note, he makes his Elogium. 
Fenty Years ago, the Temple was reduced to Aſhes by Light- 
* er 1 A ; inn, | 5 Ange 
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ning. Seven or eight Women threw their Children into the 
midſt of the Flames to ap the Genii, The Great Chief 
immediately ſent for theſe Heroines, gave them publicly great 
Praiſes, and finiſhed his Diſcourſe by exhorting the other Wo- 
men to follow their great Example on a like Occaſion. + 

The Fathers of Hagar mane Bal to bring to the Temple 

, the firſt Fruits of every Thin gather ; 

The 3 and they do the 3 all N 
offered in are made to the Nation. They expoſe 
py un | them at the Door of the Temple, the Keeper 
of which, after 1. þ preſented them to the Spirits, carries 
them to the Great Chief, who diſtributes them to whom he 

eaſes. The Seeds are in like Manner offered before the 

emple 2 Ceremony: But the Offerings which are made 
there of Bread and Floyr eyery new Moon, are for the Uſe of 


the of the Temple. 3 
1 nge at the Mom, are very little different from 
OF their _ thoſe of the Sayages of Canada: The prin- 

4 Y their Mar- al Difference we find in them conſiſts in that 
agen here the future Spouſe begins by. making, to 

the Relations of the Woman, ſuch Preſents as have been agreed 

upon; and that the Wedding is followed by a great Feaſt. The 

Reaſon why there are few but the Chiefs who have ſeyeral Wives, 

1s, that as _ et their Fields cultivated by the People 

without any C Fes eir Wives are no Burthen to them. The 

Chiefs m with leſs Ceremony. ſtill than the others. It is 

enough for them to give Notice to the Relations of the Woman 

on whom they have caſt their Eyes, that they place her in the 

Number of their Wives, But they keep but one or two 1n their 

Cahins; the others remain with their Relations, where their, 

Huſbands yifit them when they pleaſe. No Jealouſy reigns in 

theſe Marriages : The Natchez lend one another their Wives 

without any Difficulty ; and *tis probably from hence that 

2 the Readineſs with which — part with them to take 

Others. N | un a 5 . 
When a War Chief wants to levy a Party of Soldiers, he 

Of lay Sol. plants, in a Place marked out for that Pur- 

2 "s poſe, two Trees adorned with Feathers, Ar- 

7 rows, and Fighting-Clubs, all painted red, 

25 well as the Trees, which are alſo pricked on that Side Which 

is towards the Place whither they intend to carry the War. 

Thoſe who would enliſt, preſent themſelves to the Chief, well 

dreſled, their Faces — abc various Colours, and declare 


to him the Deſire they have to learn the Art of War under his | 1 
Orders; that they are diſpoſed to gndure all the Fatigues of = 
War ang ready to tie, if needful, for theie Country,”  @ - 


23 - 
F 


When 
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When *the Fe has got the Number . den that the 
| CE xpedition ires, which he intends to 
| of EN „. make, he LEN Drink to be prepated at 
fions for Har. his Cabin, which is called the Medicine” of 
War. This is a Vomit made with a Root boiled in Water: They 
give to each Man two Pots of it, which they muſt drink all at 
once, and which they throw up again almoſt as ſoon as they 
have drank it, with moſt violent Reachings. Afterwards they 
labour in making the neceffary Preparations ; and till the Day 
ſettled for their Departure, the Warriors meet every Evening — 
Morning in an open Place, where after much dancing, and 
telling their great Feats of War, every one fings his Song of 
Death. - Theſe People are not leſs ſuperſtitious * heir 
Dreams, than the Savages of Canada: There needs only a 
bad Omen to cauſe them to return when they are oh « March, 
The Warriors march with a great deal of _ and take 
. reat Precautions to encamp, to rally. 
* — They often ſend aut Soni but they a 
Th  ERAMP* ſet Centinels at ght: They put out all 
nme 0.2 $1448 Fires, they recommend themſelves to the. 
e and they ſleep in Security, after the Chief has exhort- 
ed every one not to ſnore too loud, and to keep always their 
Arms near them in good Condition. Their Idols are expoſed 
on a Pole leaning towards the Enemy, and all the Warriors, 
before they lay down, paſs one after another, with their 
Fighting-Clubs in their Hanes, before theſe pretended Dei- 
ties: Then they turn towards the Enemy's Country, and. 
make great Threatnings, which the Wing often carries another 
Way. BE. e ang VOTE 
E does not appear that the Natchez exerciſe on their Priſoners, 
Of the b il during the March, the Cruelties which are 
Cf the FYorerss. \fed in Canada. When thefe Wretches are 


arrived at the Great Village, they make them fing and dance 
_ ſeveral Days together before the Temple. After which, they 

are delivered to the Relations of thoſe who have been x; dy- 
ring the Campaign. They, on receiving them, burſt into 
Tears, hel Af N e 2 their Eyes uch e Scalps which 
the Warriors have brought home, they join together to reward 
thoſe who have made them the Preſent of their Captives, whoſe 


* — 


Fate is always to be burnt. 1 
The Warriors change their Names as often as they N 
Aron lap the neu Exploits : They receive them the 
Warr: * 4 =  antient War Chief, and theſe Names have 
as. always ſome Relation to the Action by which 
they have merited this Diſtinction. Thoſe Who for the firſt 
Time have made a Priſoner, or taken off a Scalp, muſt, 3 2 
. 2 | e 
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Month, abſtain from ſeeing their Wives, and from eating Fleſh .' 
They imagine, that if they ſhould fail in this, that the Souls of. 
thoſe whom they have killed or burnt, would effect their Death, 
or that the firſt: Wound they ſhould receive would be mortal; 


or at leaſt, that they ſbould never after gain any'Advantage over 
their Enemies. If the Great Chief, called Taz Sun, commands 
his Subjects in Perſon, they take great Care that he ſhould not 


expoſe himſelf too much; leſs perhaps — Zeal for his Pre- 


ſervation, than becauſe the other War Chiefs, and the Heads of 
the Party, would be put to Death for their Want of Care in 
ehe him. . ; 
dle thoſe of Canada, and treat their Patients 
9 A much after the ſame Manner. They are well 
paid when the Patient recovers; but if he happens to die, it often 
coſts them their Lives. There is in this Nation another Set of 
Jugglers, who run no leſs Riſque than theſe Doctors. They are 
certain lazy old Fellows, who, to maintain their Families with- 
out being obliged to work, undertake to procure Rain, or fine 
Weather, BOO as they are wanted. About the Spring 
Time they make a Collection to buy of theſe pretended Magi- 
cians a favourable Seaſon for the Fruits of the Earth. If it is 
Rain they require, they fill their Mouths with Water, and with 
a Reed, the End of which is pierced with ſeveral Holes, like a 
Funnel, they blow into the Air, towards the Side where they 
erceive 'fome Clouds, whilſt holding their Chichicoue in one 
Hand, and their Manitou. in the other, they play upon one, 
and hold the other up in the Air, | inviting, by frightful Cries, 
, 5 in to water the Fields of thoſe who have ſet them to 
erty: i * 
If the Buſineſs is to obtain fine Weather, they mount on the 
Roof of their Cabins, make Signs to the Clouds to paſs away; 


and if the Clouds paſs away, and are diſperſed, they dance and 
ſing round about their Idols; then they ſwallow the Smoke of 


Tobacco, and preſent their Calumets to the Sky. All the Time 


theſe Operations laſt, they obſerve a ſtrict Faſt, and do e | 


but dance and fing. If they obtain what they have promiſed, 


| they are well rewarded ; if they do not ſucceed, they are put to 


Death without Mercy. But they are not the ſame who under- 


take to procure Rain and fine Weather: The Genius of one Per- 


ſon cannot, as they ſay, give both. E 
Mourning among theſe Savages conſiſts in cutting off their 
| Hair, and in not painting their Faces, and in 


Of Mourning- abſenting themſelves from public Aſſemblie:s 


But I know not how long it laſts. I know not neither, whither 
they celebrate the grand Feſtival of the Dead, which I have be- 
fore deſcribed. It appears as if in this Nation, where every 
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The Jugglers, or Doctors of the Natchez, pretty much reſem- 
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Body is in ſome Sort the Slave of thoſe who command, all the 
Honours of the Dead are for thoſe who do fo, eſpecially tor 
the Great Chief, and the Woman Chief. 
Treaties of Peace and Alliances are made with great Pomp, 
Of Treaties and the Great Chief on theſe Occaſions al- 
* ways ſupports his Dignity like a true So- 
vereign. As ſoon as he is informed of the Day of the Arrival 
of the Ambaſſadors, he gives his Orders to the Maſters of the 
Ceremonies, for the Preparations for their Reception, and names 
thoſe who are by Turns to maintain theſe Envoys; for it 1s at 


the Coſt of his Subjects, that he defrays the Expences of the 


Embaſſage. The Day of the Entry of the Ambaſſadors, every one 
has his Place aſſigned him according to his Rank; and when the 
Ambaſſadors are come within five hundred Paces of the Great 
Chief, they ſtop, and ſing the Song of Peace. | 
Commonly the Embaſſy is compoſed of thirty Men and fix 
Women. Six of the belt Voices march at the Head of this 
Train and ſing aloud, the reſt follow, and the Chichicout ſerves to 
regulate the Time. When the Great Chief makes Signs to the 
Ambaſſadors to approach, they renew their March: Thoſe who 
carry the Calumet, dance as they ſing, and turn themſelves on 
every Side, with many Motions, and make a great many Gri- 
maces and Contorſions. They renew the ſame Tricks round 
about the Great Chief when they are come near him; then they 
rub him with their Calumet from Head to Foot, and afterwards 
go and rejoin their Company. 
Then they fill a Calumet with Tobacco, and holding Fire in 
How she Great one Hand, they advance all together towards 
Chief v5 . the Great Chief, and preſent him the Calu- 
ie, gives Audi- lichted. Th eee ee 4 
tice 16 Ambaſſy. met lighted. ey ſmoke with him, an, 
| blow towards the Sky the firſt Whiff of their 
.-- , Tobacco, the ſecond towards the Earth, and 
the third round about the Horizon. When they have done this, 
_ reſent their Calumets to the Relations of the Great Chief, 
and the Subaltern Chiefs. Then they go and rub with their 


Hands the Stomach of the Great Chief, after which they rub 


themſelves all over the Body; and laſtly, they lay their Calu- 
mets on Forks over-againſt the Great Chief, and the Orator 
of the Embaſſy begins his Speech, which laſts an Hour. 
When he has finiſhed, they make Signs to the Ambaſſadors, 
who till now were ſtanding, to fit down on Benches placed for 
them near the Great Chief, who anſwers their' Diſcourſe, and 
ſpeaks alſo a whole Hour. Then a Maſter of the Ceremonies 


Ughts a great Calumet of Peace, and makes the Ambaſſadors 


ſmoke in it, who ſwallow the firſt Mouthful. Then the Great 
Chief enquires after their Health, and all thoſe who are preſent 
n ö RE wh at 
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at the Audience make them the ſame Compliment; then they 
conduct them to the Cabin that is appointed for them, and 


where they give him a great Feaſt. The Evening of the ſame 
Day the Great Chief makes them a Viſit; but ny Ne they know 
he is ready to do them this Honour, they go to ſeek him, and 
- carry him on their Shoulders to their reiß and make him 

ſit on a great Skin. One of them places himſelf behind him, 
leans his Hands on his Shoulders, and ſhakes him a pretty 


long Time, whilſt the reſt, fitting round on the Earth, ſing 


their great Actions in the Wars. 


Theſe Viſits are renewed every Morning and Evening ; but 


in the laſt the Ceremonial varies. The Ambaſladors ſet up a 
Poſt in the midſt of their Cabin, and fit all round it: The 
Warriors who accompany the Great Chief, or as they call him, 
the Sun, dreſſed in their fineſt Robes, dance, and one by one 
ſtrike the Poſt, and relate their braveſt Feats of Arms; after 
which they make Preſents to the Ambaſſadors. The next Da 


they are permitted for the firſt Time to walk about the Vil- 


lage, and every Night they make them Entertainments, which 
conſiſt only * 2 4 When they are on their Departpre, the 
Maſter of the Ceremonies ſupplies them with all the Proviſi- 
ons they may want for their Journey, and this is always at 
the Expence of private Perſons, | WL. 


The greateſt Part of the Nations of Louifiana had formerly 


Tg their Temples, as well as the Natcbex, ald in 
: 2 of Fire ii theſe Temples there was a perpetual Fire. 
Gn FEES: It ſeems alſo probable, that the Maubilien, 
had over all the People of this Part of Florida, a Kind of Pri- 
macy of Religion; for it was at their Fire they were obliged to 
kindle THAT, which by Negligence or Accident had been ſuffer- 


ed to go out, But at preſent the Temple of the Natchez is the 
only one that ſubſiſts, and it is held in feat Veneration among 


all the Savages which inhabit this vaſt Continent, the Decrea 

of which Nation is as conſiderable, and has been ſill more ſud- 
den, than that of the Savages of Canada, without its being 
poſſible to diſcover the true Cauſe of it. Whole Nations have 
entirely diſappeared within forty Years at moſt. Thoſe which 
are ſtill ſubſiſting, are but the Shadow of what they were when 


M. 4% la Sale diſcovered this Country. I take my Leave of you, 


Madam, for Reaſons which I ſhall have the Honour to explain 


to you ſoon. 
* | an, &c. 
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LETTER XXX. 


: W the Narenzz % New ORLEANS. Deſcription 


0 
the Country, and of ſeveral Villages of the SAVAGEs, — 74 


Capital of Louis LANA. 


Mana, | New ORLEANS, January 10. 


Am at length arrived in this famous City, which they have 
called la nouvelle Orleans. Thoſe who have given it this 
Name, thought that Orleans was of the feminine Gender: But 
what fignifies that? Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it, and that is above 
the Rules of Grammar. | | 
This City is the firſt, which one of the greateſt Rivers in the 
World has ſeen raiſed on its Banks. If the eight Hundred fine 


Houſes, and the five Pariſhes, which the News-Papers gave it 


ſome two Years ago, are reduced at preſent to a hundred Bar- 


racks, placed in no very great Order; to a great Store-Houſe, 
built of Wood; to two or three Houſes, which would be no 
Ornament to a Village of France; and to the half of a ſorry 
Store-Houſe, which they agreed to lend to the 'Lord of the 
Place, and which he had no Toner taken Poſſeſſion of, but they 
turned him out to dwell under a Tent ; what Pleaſure, on the 
other Side, to ſee inſenſibly encreaſing this future Capital of a 
fine and vaſt Country, and to be able to ſay, not with a Sigh, 
like the Hero of Virgil, ſpeaking of his dear native Place con- 
ſumed by the Flames, * the Fields where Troy Tohm had been 
{a), but full of a well grounded Hope, this wild and defart 
Place, which the Reeds and Trees do yet almoſt wholly cover, will 
be one, Day, and perhaps that Day is not far off, an opulent 
City, and the Metropolis of a great and rich Colony. 
Fou will aſk me, Madam, on what I found this Hope? I found 
it on the Situation of this City, at thirty-three Leagues from 
the Sea, and on the Side of a navigable River, that one ma 
come up to this Place in twenty-four Hours: On the Fruitfulneſs 
of the Soil; on the Mildneſs and Goodneſs of its Climate, in 
30 North Latitude; on the Induſtry of its Inhabitants; on the 
Neighbourhood of Mexico, to'which we may go in fifteen Days 
by Sea; on that of the Havannab, which is ſtill nearer; and of 


(a) Et Campos, ubi Troja fuit, 


D 
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the fineſt Iſlands of America, and of the Englih Colonies, Need 
there any Thing more to render a City flouriſhing ? Rome and 
Paris had not ſuch conſiderable Beginnings, were not built under 
ſuch happy Auſpices, and their Founders did not find on the 
Siene and the Tyber the Advantages we have found on the MI 
/ippi, in Compariſon of which, thoſe two Rivers are but little 
Brooks. But before I undertake to mention what there 
is here worthy your Curioſity, that I may proceed according 
85 Order, I ſhall take up my Journal again where I broke it 
I ſtayed at the Natchez much longer than I expeRed, and it was 
Mifonaries 6 2 e aj 8 in ley Fo Bog 
| the Freuch, Wit elpect to ipiritual Al 
1 wenden that kept me chats till after Chri/tmas. 
mne The Dew of Heaven hath not yet fallen on 
this fine Country, which above all others may boaſt of its Por- 
tion of the Fatneſs of the Earth. The late M. 4 Ter wille had 
deitined a Jeſuit (a) for this Purpoſe, who accompanied him in 
the ſecond Voyage he made to Louiſiaua, with a Deſign to eſta- 
bliſh Chriſtianity in a Nation, whoſe Converſion, he made no 
Doubt, would be followed by that of all the reſt. But this Mif 
ſionary paſſing by the Village of the Bayagoulas, thought he 
found there more favourable Diſpoſitions for Religion, and 
while he was thinking to fix his Abcde amongſt them, he was 
called to France by ſuperior Orders. 9 
After this, an Eccleſiaſtic of Canada ( was ſent to the 
Natchez, and remained there a pretty long Time, but he made 
no Proſelytes, tho? he had gained the good Graces of the Wo- 
man Chief, who out of Reſpect to him, gave his Name to one 
of her Sons. This Miſſionary having been obliged to make a 
Journey to Maubile, was killed on the Way by Savages, who 
probably only wanted his Baggage, as it had happened before 
to another Prieſt {c) on the Side of the Akar/as. Since that 
Time all Louiſiana, above the 1/linois, has remained without any 
Prieſt, except the. Tonicas, who have had for ſeveral Years an 
Eccleſiaſtic (4), whom they loved and eſteemed, and whom they 
would have made their Chief, and who, notwithſtanding, could 
never perſuade one of them to embrace CHriſtianity. | 
But it is ſomething prepoſterous to think of taking Meaſures 
The French . for the Converſion of Infidels, whilſt the 
ived of foiritual Houſhold even of the Faith are almoſt all 
5 7 of JÞ# , without Paſtors. \ I have already had the 
e Honour of telling you, Madam, that the 


(a) Father Paul Du Ru. (6) M. de S. Coſme, (c) N. Foucault, Cd) M. 
| Canton 
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Canton of the Natchez is the moſt populous of the Colony; ne- 
vertheleſs, it is five Years ſince any Frenchman has heard Maſs 
here, or even ſeen a Prieſt. I ſoon ſaw that the Privation of 
the Sacraments had produced in the greateſt Part of them that 
Indifference for the Exerciſes of Religion, which ts the com- 
mon Effect of ſuch Privation : Yet many ſhewed a great Deſire to 
take Advantage of my Preſence, for regulating the Affairs of 


their Conſciences; and I thought it was my Duty to help 


them to this Comfort without much Sollicitation. 
The firſt Propoſal that they made to me was, that I would 


agree to marry, in the Preſence of the Church, ſome Inhabi. 


tants, who by Virtue of a civil Contract, drawn up in the Pre- 
ſence of the Commandant and the principal Clerk, lived toge- 
ther without any Scruple, alledging, as well as they who had 
authorized this Concubinage, the Neceſſity of peopling the 
Country, and the Impoſſibility of having a Prieſt. I repreſented 
to them, that there was one at the Tabus, and at New Orleans, 
and that the Matter was worth the Pains of taking the Journey : 
They replied, that the contracting Parties were not in a Con- 
dition to take long Journies, nor to be at the Expence of bring- 
ing a Prieſt hither. In ſhort, the Evil was done, and there 
remained nothing but to remedy it, which-T did. Then I 
confeſſed all who preſented themſelves, but the Number of theſe 
was not ſo great as I had hoped. _ 
Nothing more detaining me at the Narchex, I departed from 
Butte fre thence the 26th of December, pork late, ac- 
ab Natchen companied by M. de Pauger, the King's En- 
gineer, who was viſiting the Colony, to ex- 
amine the Places where it was fit to build Forts. We went four 
Leagues, and encamped at the Side of a little River, which 
we found on the Left. We re- embarked the next Day two 
Hours before it was light, with the Wind pretty high, and 
ga gainſt us. The River in this Place makes a Circuit of four- 
teen Leagues; and as we turned, the Wind turned with us, 
being beaten back by the Land, and by the Iſlands, which we found 
in great Numbers, ſo that it was always in our Faces. Not- 


withſtanding which, we went ten Leagues farther, and en- 


tered into another little River on the Left Hand. All Night we 
heard à great Noiſe, and I thought it was the Effect of the 
Wind, that was grown ftronger, but they aſſured me that the 
River had been very quiet, and that the Noiſe which had waked 
me, was made by the Fiſh, that daſhed about the Water with 

their Tails. parts Bib ae, | * 


The 
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The 28th, after having ous two Leagues, we arrived at the 
Deſcription of River of the Tonicas, which appeared to me 
he Vale of „ ar firſt to be but a Brook ; but at a Muſket- 
Tonic 4 Shot Diſtance from its Mouth, it forms a 
K Ne very pretty Lake. If the Mifiſippi conti- 
nues to throw itſelf as it does on the other Side, all this Place 
will become inacceſſible. The River of the Tonicas has its 
Source in the Country of the Tcha&#as, and its Courſe is very 
much obſtructed with Falls. The Village is beyond the Lake, 
on 2 high Ground; yet they ſay that the Air here is bad, 
which they attribute to the Quality of the Waters of the River; 
but I ſhould rather judge that it proceeds from the Stagnation of 
the Waters in the Lake.---This Village is built in a Circle, 
round a very large open Space, without any Incloſure, and mo- 
derately people. | | 
The Cabin of 9 oy een on the Outſide 
8 or the in of a Savage. We ſee on it 
*. the Chief of ſome Figures in Relievo, hich are not ſo ill 
tere done as one expects to find them. The In- 
fide is dark, and I obſerved nothing in it but ſome Boxes, which 
they aſſured me were full of Clothes and Money. The Chief 
received us very politely ; he was dreſſed in the French Faſhion, 
and ſeemed to be not at all uneaſy in that Habit. Of all the 
Savages of Canada, there is none ſo much depended on by our 
Commandants as this Chief. He loves our Nation, and has no 
Cauſe to repent of the Services he has rendered it. He trades 
with the French, whom he ſupplies with Horſes and Fowls, and 
he underſtands his Trade very well. He has learnt of us to 
hoard up Money, and he is reckoned very rich. He has a long 
Time left off the Dreſs of a Savage, and he takes a Pride in 
appearing always well dreſſed, according to our Mode. 
The other Cabins of the Village are partly ſquare, as that 
The * of the Chief, and partly round, like thoſe of 
this Nati © of the Natchez, The Place round which they 
n all ſtand, is about a hundred Paces Diameter; 
and notwithſtanding the Heat of the Weather was that Day ſuf- 
focating, the young People were diverting themſelves at a Kind 
of Track, much like our's. HEY rs fs 
There are two other Villages of this Nation at a little 
Diſtance from this; and this is all that remains of a People for- 
merly very numerous,---I ſaid before, that they had a Miſſionary 
whom they greatly loved: I have learnt that they drove 
him away not long ſince, becauſe he had burnt their Temple; 
which — they have not rebuilt, nor lighted their Fire 
again; a certain Proof of their little Attachment to their 
falle Religion! They even ſoon recalled the Miſhonary ; but 
| | they 


the Tonicas, we leave on the Right 
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they heard all he could ſay to them with an Indifference, which 
he could never conquer, and he has forſak en them in his Turn. 
From the Bottom of = Lake, or the Bay of the Tonicas, if 
OW we uſed Canoes of Bark, we might make a 
p „ 3 Portage of two Leagues, which „ ſave 
| ten on the MH; but this is not practi- 
cable with Pettiaugres. Two Leagues lower than the River of 
Hand the Red River; or Rio 
Colorado ; at the Entrance of which, the famous Ferdinand de 
Seto, the Conqueror of Florida, ended his Days and his Exploits, 
or rather his Rambles. This River runs Eaſt and. Weſt ſome 
Time, then turns to the South. It is ſcarcely navigable for Pet- 
tiaugres, and that for no more than forty Leagues ; after which 
we meet with unpaſſable Marſhes. Its Mouth appeared to me to 
be about two hundred Fathom wide. Ten Leagnes higher, it 
receives on the Right Hand the Black Riwer, otherwiſe called 
the River of the Ouarchitas ; which comes from the North, and 
has Water only for ſeven Months in the Year. "MY 
Nevertheleſs, there are ſeveral Grants ſituated here, which in 
Grits , fox- all Appearance will not grow very rich. The 
1 Motive of this Settlement is the Neighbour- 
—— | hood of the Spaniards, which at all Times 
kas been a fatal Enticement to this Colony. In Hopes of 
trading with them, they leave the beſt Lands in the World un- 
cultivated. The Natchitoches are ſettled on the Red Riwer, and we 


have judged it convenient to build a Fort among them, to hinder 


the Spaniard; from ſettling nearer us. We encamped the twenty- 
ninth, a little below the Mouth of the Red Rzwer, in a very fine 
Bay. | SY | 
The zoth, after 75 ng gone. rel 1 pred a — 
5 NF = e Miſiſſippi, in this Place, 
The Fein cut makes 2 reat Winding. Lede Canadians, 
_ {kg by Dint of hollowing a little Brook, which 
was behind the Point, brought the Waters of the River into it ; 
which. ſpreading themſelves impetuouſly in this new Channel, 
compleatly cut off the Point, and hath ſaved Travellers fourteen 
Leagues of Way. The old Bed of the River is actually dry, and 
has no Water in it but in the Seaſon of the Floods ; an evident 
Proof that the M:/i/ifi caſts itſelf here towards the Eaſt; and 
this deſerves to be confidered with the greateſt Attention, in 
making Settlements on either Side of the River. The Depth of 
this new Channel has been lately founded, and they have let out 
a Line in it of thirty Fathom long, without finding any Bot- 


tom. J 
: | * | | | Joſt 
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Jaſt below, and on the ſame Hand, wg faw* the weak 
The Grant of Beginnings of a Grant, which bears the 


Name of $:. Reyne, and at the Head of which 
are Meſſrs. de Coerlogon and Kblli; It is ſitu- 
ated on a very fertile Soil, and there is nothing 
to fear from the overflowing of the River? 
But with Nothing, Nothing can be done, eſpecially when they 
want Men for e, and Men want an Inclination for LA. 
bour; and this ſeemed to us to be the Condition of this Grant. 
We went a League further this Day, and came to the Grant 
of Madam ae Mexieret, where the Rain ftopped us all the next 
Day. Some Huts, covered with the Leaves of the Lattanier 
and a great Tent of Cloth at preſent form all this Grant. They 
wait for Men and Goods from the Black River, where the Ma- 
gazines are, and which they are not willing to leave. I am 
afraid that by endeavouring to make two Settlements at once, 
both will fail. aa | E : 

The Soil on which they have begun this, is very good; but 


St, Reyne, and 
that of Madam 
de Mezieres. 


they muſt build a Quarter of a League from the River, behind a 


Cypreſs Wood, which is a marſhy Ground, and of which they 


might make Advantage in ſowing Rice and making Gardens, 


Two Leagues further in the Wood, there is a Lake two Leagory 
in Compaſs, the Sides of which are covered with wild Fowl, nd 
which perhaps may ſupply them with Fiſh, when they have de- 


ſtroyed the Caimans, which ſwarm in it. I have learnt. in this 


Place ſome Secrets; which you ſhall have, Madam, at the ſame 
Rate they coſt me; for I have no Time to make Trial of them. 

The Male Cypreſs bears in this N a Pod; which 
mult be gathered green, and then they find it a ſovereign 
Balm for Cuts. That which is diſtilled from the Copalme, 
has, among other Virtues, that of curing the Dropſy: The 
Root of thoſe great Cotton-Trees I mentioned in another Place, 
and which we find continually on all the Route which T have 
made from the Lake Ontario, is a certain Remedy ugainſt all 
Hurts of the Skin. You muſt take the Inſide of the Bark, boil 
it in Water, bathe the Wound with this Water, and then lay on 
tae Aſhes of the Bark itſelf, . | a 

On New-Tear's-Day we went to ſay Maſs three Leagues from 

The Grout of Madam de Mezieres, in a Grant very well 
. Dire raat | of ſituated, and, which belongs to M. Diron 

FOES» 4 Artaguette, Inſpector General of the Tory 
of Louiſiana (a). They brought us here a monſtrous Tortoiſe, 


and they aſſured us that theſe Animals were capable of breaking a | 
(a) He died lately the King's Lieutenant at Cape Frangiis, in 8. Dm ge. : 
Uu la: ge 
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| reſt are gone — and di Jes 
even heard any News of them Re boy Years, 74 tis a Doubt 
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2 very powerful Diſſolyent. As for. the Leg of a Man, 
would not truſt it 7 their Jaws, is is certain, that the 


5 Meat of that which I ſaw, was 2 to ſatisfy ten Perſons who 


good Stomachs. We ſtaid all the Day in Ay Grant, which 


* much forwarder than the reſt, and which they call I Baton 


* 


(the red Stic 
next Day — made eleven en and and we encamped a 


* e the Right after having viſited 
th Bayagoulas. bere the Ruins of the antient Village I men- 
ioned before. It was very populous about tw Years fince, 
he Small-Pox has 1 a Part of its Inhabitants, the 
They have not ſo much ag 


whether there is a ſingle Family remaining. The Land they 
poſſeſſed is very rich. Meſſrs. Paris have a Grant here, where 
y have planted in Rows a great Number of white Mulberry- 
rees, an they make very fine Silk here already, They alſo be- 
7 to cultivate here, with much Succeſs, age and Tobacco. 
f they — the ſame in all other Places, 

nts — pn be indemnified for all their Expences. 
beans 3d of nde we arrived about Ten o Clock in the 
4 Account o orning at the little Village of the Oumat, 
Mb 8 4 which 1s on the Left, and where there care 

the Chetimachas. ſome French Houſes, A Quarter of a Lef; gue 
her up in the Country, is the great Vil- 
her This Nation 1s very well affected to us. The Mi/ifippi 
gins to fork, or to divide into two Branches, two Leagues 
higher, It has hollowed itſelf on the Right, to which it always 
inclines, a Channel, which they call the Fort of the Chetimachas, 
or 85 machas; and which, before it Carries its Waters to the 


rm a pretty large Lake, The Nation of the Chetimachas, 


* Yak cn entirely deſtroyed ; the few that remain are Slaves in 
We went that Day fix Leagues beyond the Oumat, and we 
the Night — the ſine Spot where had ſettled the 

rant of M. I Marquis D' Ancenis, at preſent uke de Bethune ; 

which, by a Fire happening in the great Magazine, and by ſeve- 
ral other Accidents one after another, is reduced to nothing, 


The Colapias had here formed a little Village, which did not | 


ſubfiſt lon 
The 4 we arrived before Noon at the great Village of the 
Callas It is the fineſt Village of Zowfiana, yet they reckon 


in it * two hundred A don: ws have the — bf being 


very 


the Fact is true, for I ſhould be willing to 
large it Hon Ber. elieve it, the Saliva of theſe Animals muſt 


ttle below the B Eat 7 oulas, which we had 
ang, 


Proprietors of 


a wo A wo ama © ..i— vw os a. ai a. 
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very brave. Their Cabins are iy the 2 7 of 4 Pavilion, like 
thoſe of the Sieur, and they ſeld any Fire in them. 
They have a double Roof ; that in the nude is made of the 
Leaves of the Lattaiiier, interwoven together, that in the Out- 
ſide is made of Mats. 7 
The Cabin of. the Chief is thirty-x Feet Diameter : 1 had 
2 as 17 ol {6 15 E3 Ant of the Great Chief of 
the Natchez is thifty Feet, As ſoon as we ap — 4 
of this lllage, they beat 4 Drum; and 3 T- 
landed, before the Chief fent His Compliments to te. I'wis 
furpriſed, in advaicing towards the Fuze to os th Dane 
reed n 4 long Gown, Ae be White an half red, with white 
Sleeves on the 720 Side, and teck Sleeves on the white. - 1 
quired i into the Origin of this C * and they be we * was | 
not antieht ; that a Governor o upp od had made 5 „1 
of a Drum to theſe Savages, who hav yo on our " faith ; 
Allies, and that this Kind of Beatles Raul was their oWh I- 
vention. he Women are better ſhaped here thah 1 Ca- 
3 and Weir Way of drefling themſelves 1s alſo ſomething more 
comin 
After inner, we went five Leagues further, and we ſtopped 
0 at Cannes Any the burnt Reeds) where the 
M le Co 7 Grant of M. Comte B Artagnan has an Ha- 
- mte bitation on it which is alſo to ſerve him for a 
D' Artagnan. . 

Store- Houſe, if it hag not the Fate of almoſt 
all the reſt. This Houſe is on the Left; and the firſt Object 
that preſented itfelf to my Sight, was a great Croſs fet up on — | 
Bank of the River, about which they Actually r . 
This is the firſt Place of the Colony, 7700 the T 1 I 
found this Mark of our Religion. Two Mouſquetaires, M. 
D' Arti guiere, and de Benac (a), are the Directors of this Grant ; " 
aid it Was K. df Benue who had the DireQof of the Houſe of 
Cannes brultes, together with M. Cale, Nephew to the Maſter 
of the Mathematics to the King's Pages. They have 30 Prieſt, 
but it ie net their Fault: I They had one whom they were 
obliged to get rid of, becauſe he was a Prunkard; and they | 
judged rightly, that a bad Prieſt is likely to do more Harm i in a 
new —— where he has no Superior that watches over hir 


Conduct, than his Services are worth. 
rn ene wi ye las on the 
1. | Ked by the 7. , who, in 4 54 A 

br l.. 4 Ls Sake, m e a great Wen | 


(a) Te lf in ew Captain i the Troops of Zeiſs, 
U-u 2 i Country, * 
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Country, but who have entirely diſappeared for ſome Years, 
This is the fineſt Place, and the beſt Soil of Louifana. M. d: 
Meu/e, to whom it was granted, has done nothing here yet: Ne- 
vertheleſs he keeps here a Director, who has neither Men nor 
Merchandize. Ig N | 
The 5th we ſtopped to dine at a Place which they call the 

De a is e of Chapiteulas, and which is but three Leagues 
nn diſtant from New Orleans, where we arrived 

"4 Pitoutas. at Five in the Evening. The Chapitoulas, 
and ſome neighbouring Habitations, are in very good Condition. 
- The Soil is fruitful, and it is fallen into the Hands of People 
that are ſkilful and laborious, They are the Sieur du Breuil and 
three Canadian Brothers, named Chauwins, The laſt have con- 
tributed nothing but their Induſtry, which was perfected by the 
Neceflity of labouring for a Subſiſtence. They have loſt no 
Time, they have ſpared no Pains, and their Example is a Leſſon 
for. thoſe lazy People, whoſe Poverty very unjuſtly diſparages a 

Country which will render a hundred-fol of whatever is ſowed 
. Wks | | 7 | x 
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| LETTER XXXI. 
78 8 from New ORLEANS the Mouth of the MrsSS1ssIPPI: 
a 2 ſcription of this Ri ver Juite fo the Sea. Reflexion on the 


TLovovsꝝ IsLAanD, or La BALIsE (the Bobr, or SBA 
Manu, 


f ＋ HE. Environs of New Orleaus have nothing very remarka- 
I ble. I did not find this City ſo well ſituated as I had been 
told. Others are not of the ſame Opinion. Theſe are the Rea- 
ſons on which their Opinion is founded: I will afterwards ex- 
plain mine. The firſt is, that about a League from hence, in- 
clining to the North Eaſt, they have found a little River, which 
they have called the Bayouc of St. John (a), which at the End 
of two Leagues diſcharges itſelf into the Lake Pontchartrain, 

which communicates with the Sea: By this Means, they ſay, it 


(. Bayoutin the Savage Language fignifies a Rivulet, 


1 
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is eaſy to keep up a certain Commerce between the Capital and 
la Maubile, Biloxi, and all the other Poſts which we poſſeſs near 
the Sea. The ſecond is, that below this City, the River makes 
a great Turn, which they have called Ie Detour aux Anglois, (the 
Engliſh Reach), which may cauſe a Retardment, which they 
judge very advantageous to prevent a Surpriſe, - Theſe: Rea-/ 
ſons are ſpecious, but they don't appear to me to be ſolid ;- for 
in the fir Place, thoſe who have reaſoned in this Manner, have 
ſuppoſed that the Entrance of the River could receive none but 
ſmall Veſſels ; therefore in this Caſe, what is there to be feared . 
from a Surpriſe, if the Town is ever ſo little fortified, as 1 
ſuppoſe in my Turn it will be ſoon ? Will they come to attack 
it with Boats, or with Veſſels which cannot carry Guns? On the 
' other Hand, in whatever Place the City is ſituated, muſt not 
the Mouth of the River be defeuded by good Batteries, and by a 
Fort, which will at leaſt give Time to receive Intelligence; and 
to keep themſelves ready to receive the Enemy? In the ſecond 
Plate, what Neceſſity is there for this Communication, which 
cannot be carried on but by Boats, and with Poſts, which they 
cannot ſuccour if they were attacked; and from which con- 
ſequently they can receive but weak Succours, which for the 
moſt Part are good for nothing: I add, that when a Veſſel + 
maſt go up the Engliſb Reach, they mult change their Wind every 
Moment, which may detain them whole Weeks to make ſeven 
or eight Leagues. ES «id % aus ie 
A little below News Orleans, ad Laad begins to have but little 
e th on ides of the Mz/i/ippi, and this 
F 22 ps goes on diminiſhing quite to = It is a 
Ne 8722 . oint of Land, which does not appear very 
ew Orleans. antient; for if we dig ever ſo little in it, we: | 
find Water; and the Number of Shoals and little Iſlands,” - Þ' 
which we have ſeen formed within twenty years paſt in all the ' | 
Mouths of the River, leave no Room to doubt that this Slip of 
Land was formed in the ſame Manner. It appears certain, that 
when M. % la Sale came down the Miſiſinpi quite to the 
Fr the Mouth of this River was not the ſame as it is at pre- 
ent. 2% la - $43 8-368 _T” 
The more we approach the Sea, the more what I ſay appears 
Oban, that Evident: The Bar has ſcarce any Water in 
"anges 124 the greateſt Part of thoſe little Outlets, 
have happened in Shich the River has opened for itſelf, and 
he N of e which are ſo much encreaſed only by the 
N22 0 Means of the Trees, which are brought down © 
with the Current, one of which being ſtopt by its Branches, s _ N 
by its Roots, in a Place where there is little Depth, | tops 4 
thouſand others. I have ſeen Heaps of theſe 200 22 


| 
| 
il 
| 
il 
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ſroni hence, one of which alone would have filled aff the 
Wood-Yards of Paris. Nothing is capable of removing them, 
the Mad which the River brings down ſerves them for a Ce- 
meat, and covers them by Degrees; every Inutidation leaves a 
new Layer, and in ten Yeats at moſt the Reeds and Shtabs be- 
gin to grow upon them. Thus have been formed the greateſt Part 
_ —_ and Iſlands, which make the River ſo often change 
Its Courie, | penis, 

1 have nothing to add to what J ſaid in the Beginning of the 

31 Ham former Letter concerning the preſent State of 
We Ovieans, 'New Orleans. The trueſt Idea that you can 

| form of it, is to repteſetit to yourſelf two 
kandred Perſons that are ſent to build a City, and who are en- 
camped on the Side of a great River, where they have thought 
of nothing but to ſhelter themſelves from the Injuries of the 
Air, whilit they wait for a Plan, and have built themſelves 
Houſes, M. de Paxger, whom I have ſtill the Honour to ac- 
company, has juft now ſhewed me one of his drawing. It is 
very fine and very regular; but it will not be fo eaſy to exe- 
cute it, as it was to trace it on Paper. We ſet out the 22d of 

for Biloxi, which is the Head=Quarters. Between New Or- 
and the Sea there are no Grants; they would have too lit- 
tle Depth; there ate only ſome fmall private Habitations, and 
ſome Magazines fer the great Grante. 

Behind one of theſs 1 * which 39 125 Right, 

| nmediately below the EA Reach, there 

F Of the Chaou- Was not long fince a Viſlaze of the Chadu- 

. athas, the Rititis of which I viſited: I found 
— entire but the Cabin of the Chief, which was pretty 
much like the Houſe of one of our Peafants in France, only 
with this Difference, that it had no Windows. It was built of 

| Branches of Trees, the Vacancies "between which were filled 
ap with the Leaves of Lattarier;' the Roof was of the fime 
Structure. This Chief is very abſolute, as are aff thoſe of Fh- 
Fida; he never hunts or ſhoots but for his Diverſion, for his 
Subjects ars obliged to give Hm Part of their Gate. His Vil- 
Ege is at preſent on the other Side of the River, half a League 
Jower,. and the Savages have tränfported thithey even to the 
Bones of their Dead: © | | | | | e 40 
A little below their new Habitation the Coaſt. is much higher 
tan any where hereabout, and it Cee to me that they 
ſhould: have placed. the City there. It would be but twenty 
from the Sea, and with a South Wind, or g Pocerate | 
South Eaſt, à Sup would get up in fiffeen Hours. The Night 
_ of the 23d we quired the Boat which had broaght us hither, 
aud embarked in & Brigantine, in which we fell dun wirn the 


Stream 


\ 
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Stream all Night. The next Morning by Day- Break we had 

aſſed a new Circuit, which the River makes, and which they 
call the Reach of the Pighimings. | 

We found ourſelves ſoon after in the midſt of the Paſſes of 

Of the Paſſer the Mifi/ippi, where it requires the greateſt 


tbe Mifilippi. 7 Attention to work the Ship, that it may not 


be drawn into ſome one of them, from whence 
it wonſd be impoſſible to recover it. The greateſt Part are only 
little Rivulets, and ſome are even only ſeparated by Sand-Banks, 
which are almoſt level with the Water, It js the Bar of the 
Mife/ippi which has ſo greatly multiplied theſe Paſſes; for it is 
eaſy to conceive by the Manner in which I have ſaid there are 
formed N Day new Lands, how the River, endeavouring to 
eſcape by where it finds the leaſt Reſiſtance, makes itſelf a Pal. 
ſage, ſometimes one Way and ſometimes another; from whence 


it might Arr. if Care was not taken, that none of theſe | 


Paſſages would be practicable for Veſſels. The Night of the 
24th we anchored beyond the Bar, over-againſt 1a Ball. A 
The contrary Wind keeping us ſtill here, we were willing to 
0 the Band make ſome Advantage of this Delay. Veſter- 
Teulbuſe, . bn day, the 25th, being Sunday, I began b 
Baliſe. fſünging a great Maſs in the Iſland, which 
they call la Baſie, on Account of a Sea 
Mark which they have ſet up for the Direction of Ships, = 


I afterwards bleſſed it, we named it Towloy/e aud, and we 


ſang the Te Deum. This Ifland is ſcarce more than half a 
League in Compaſs, taking in alſo another Iſland which is ſe- 
parated from ĩt by a Gutter, where there is always Water, On 
the other Hand it is very low, excepting only one Place, where 
the Floods never come, and where there is Room enough to 
build.a Fort and ſome Magazines. They might unload Veſlelg 


here, which could not eafily paſs the Bar with their whols 


Lading. | | 3 
M. 2 Pauger ſounded this Place with the Lead, and found 
the Bottom pretty hard, and of Clay, tho? 

Salt Springs. | 


there come out of it five or fix little Springe, 
but which yield little Water; this Water leaves on the Sard 
a very fine Salt. When the River is loweſt, hat is to ſay, durir 
the hotteſt Months of the Year, the Water is ſalt — 
this Iland: In the Time of the Floods, it is quite freſh, and 


the River preſerves its Freſhneſs a good League in the Sea. At 


all other Times it is a little ſaltiſn beyond the Bar. Therefore 
it is entirely a Fable, which has been reported, that for twenty 


Longs the M:/i/f2;5 does not mix its Waters with thoſe of the | 


M. Pate 


| 
I 
4 
| 
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M. Pauger and LH the reſt of tre with the Pilot 
, Kerlafio, who commanded the Brigantine, in 
1 e . ſounding and diſcovering the dy Mouth of 
Cvoi 5 the River which is navigable ; and theſe are 
2. exactly our Obſervations on the State in which 
we found it, for I do not anſwer for the Changes which may 
happen in it. It runs North Weſt and South Eaſt the Space of 
three hundred Fathom, in going up from the open Sea quite to 
the Iſland of Toulonſe, over-againſt which there are three little 
Iſlands, which have yet nothing growing on them, though they 
are pretty bigh. In all this Interval, its Breadth is two hun- 
dred and fifty Fathom, its Depth is eighteen Feet in the Mid- 
dle, the Bottom ſoft Ooſe: But we — navigate here with the 
Sounding-Line in Hand, when we are not uſed” to the Channel. 
From hence going upwards, we make ſtill the North Weſt for 
four hundred Fathom, at the End of which there is ftill fifteen 
Feet Water, the ſame Bottom; and it 1s to be obſerved that 
every where the Anchorage is ſafe, and that we are ſheltered 
from all the Winds but the South and the South Eaſt, which 
may, when they are violent, make the Ships drive with their 
Anchors, but without Danger, becauſe they would run on the 
Bar, which is a ſoft Ooſe: Then we make the North Weſt 
by North Eaſt for five hundred Fathom. This is properly the 
Bar, twelve Feet Water, mean Depth; we muſt a work here 
with great Attention, for we meet with many Banks: This Bar 
is two hundred and fifty Fathom wide between low Lands that 
are covered with Reeds. W FEW 
In the Paſs of the Eaß, which is immediately above, we 
or. make full Weſt for a League: It is two hun- 
er Pages. dred and fifty Fathom wide, and from four to 
fifteen Feet in Depth. Then all at once we find no Bottom. In 
taking again the great Paſs at coming off the Bar, we make 
again the North Weſt the Space of three hundred Fathom, and 
we have alwavs here 45 Feet Water. We leave on the Right 
the Paſs of Sauwole, by which Boats may go to Biloxi, making 
the North: This Place took its Name from an Officer, whom 
M. 4” Iberville made Commandant in the Colony upon his Re- 
turn to France. 3 ö | | 
Then we muſt return to the Weſt and by North Weſt for fifty 
. Fathom, and in a Kind of Bay, which we leave on the Left; at 
the End of this Space there are three Paſſes, one to the South. 
South Eaſt, another to the South, and a third to the Weſt 
South Weſt. This Bay is notwithſtanding only ten Fathom deep, 
and twenty wide; but theſe Paſſes have little Water. We con- 
tinue to follow the ſame Rhumb of the Wind, and at fifty Fa- 
thom farther there is on the ſame Hand a ſecond Bay, which is 


1 


Paſſes, 


twenty Fathom wide, and fifty deep. It contains two little Paſl 
| ere gd | which 
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which Canoes of Bark would be troubled to get thro!, andthereforg 
they ſeldom reckon them among the Paſſes. From hence we take 
to the Welt for the Space of five hundred Fathom, and we come 
, Over-againft the Paſs à la Loutre (of the Otter). It is five hun- 

dred Fathom wide, but is paſſable only for Pettiaugres. Then 
we turn to the South Weſt for twenty Fathom z we return to, the 
Weſt for three hundred, then to the Weſt by North, the Space 
of one hundred; to the Weſt North Weſt ag many, to the orth 
Weſt eight hundred; then we find on the Left the, Paſs of the 
South, which is two hundred and fifty Fathom: wide, nine Fa- 
thom Water at its Entrance on the Side towards the River, and 
two Feet only where it goes out to the Sea. Two hundred an 
fifty Fathom farther is the Paſs of the South Weſt, nearly th 
{ame Breadth ; never leſs than ſeven or eight Feet Water. — 
Hereabout the Coun — * to be not ſo marſhy, but it. is 
overflowed during four Months of the Vear. It is bounded on 
the Left by a Succeſſion of little Lakes, which are at the End of 
that of the Chetimachas; and on the Right by the Iſlands de /a 
Chandeleur (Candlemas) : It is thought that between theſe Iſlands 
there is a Paſſage for the largeſt Veſſels, and that it wquld be 
eaſy to make a good Port here. Great Barks may go up from 
the Sea to the Lake of the Chetimachas, and nothing hinders 
from going thither to cut down the fineſt Oaks in the World, 
with which all this Coaſt is covered. t. 25 
I think it would be beſt to ſtop all the Paſſes but the principal 
17 one, and nothing would be eaſier; to ele 
— of cen, this we need only guide the floating Trees 
ing the principal into them, with which the Riyer is almoſt 
aſs. always covered. From hence it would fol- 
low in the firſt Place, that nothing would enter the River, got 
even Barks and Canoes, but by one Paſſage, which would de- 
fend the Colony from Surpriſes; in the ſecond Place, that all 
the Force of the Current of the River being united, its ſole 
Mouth would deepen itſelf as well as the Bar. I found this 
ConjeQure on what * the two Points cut off, which 
I mentioned before. Then there would be nothing more to do 
than to preſerve the Channel, and to hinder the floating Trees 
from cauſing any Obſtruction in it, which does not appear to me 
be very difficult. w 8 2 
As to what 12 the Breadth of be. vow Yona the 
| aſſes, that is tp. /ay, . four 
22 gd of oe from the Iſland — to the Paſs of the 
Paſſes between tl South Weſt, - it is never more than pity Fa- 

* -- - - thom: But immediately aboye this Pals, the 
Miſe? inſenſibly recovers its uſual Brgadth, which is never 
leſs than a Mile, and ſeldom * than two Miles. Its Depth 

; X 


alſo 
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alſo enereaſes from the Bar upwards, which is the Reverſe, of 
all other Rivers, which are commonly the deeper the nearer 


. 


they come to the Sea. | 5 5 
It would be here a proper Place, Madam, to entertain you 
with the Cauſes of the Failure of thoſe numerous Grants, which 
have made ſo much Noiſe in France, and on which ſo many Per. 
ſons had built ſuch mighty Hopes ; but I had rather refer . this 
to our firſt Interview, and confine myſelf at 8 to communi. 
Cate to you my Thoughts of the Method that Perſons 
ſhould purſue in ſettling in this Country, if the bad Succeſs of ſo 
many Efforts, and of ſuch large Syms advanced to no Purpoſe, 
does not entirely diſguſt our Nation. 10 
It appears to me that the Habitations ought not to be placed 
1 Where N on the Side of the River; but I would have 
1 erp them removed higher up the Country, at leaſt 
A ee a Quarterofa League, or even half a League, 


Le placed: I am not ignorant that it is poſſible to be 


Freed from the Inconveniencies of the common Floods, by mak- 
ing good Ditches ; but I think it is a great Inconvenience to 
- build upon a Soil, where if you dig ever ſo little, you immedi. 
ately find Water; and of Conſequence one can have no Cellars, 

I am alſo of Opinion, that they would be great by Gainers leav- 
Ing the Lands all open to the annual Inundation of the River, 
The Mud that ſettles on them, when the Waters are * off, 
renews and enriches them: One might employ a Part of them in 
Paſturage, the other might be ſown with Rice, Pulſe, and in ge- 
neral with every Thing that requires rich and wet Lands, In 
Time we ſhould ſee on both Sides the Mifi/ippi nothing but Gar- 
dens, Orchards and Meadows, which would be ſufficient to-feed 
the People, and would ſupply Matter-for an uſeful Commerce with 
our Iſlands, and the other neighbouring Colonies. 4 ſhort, I 
think I could anſwer for it, having landed twice or thrice every 

- Day as I came down the River, that almoſt every where, at a 
| little Diſtance from the Sides, we may find high Grounds, where 
| Yee might build = a —.— 3 tion, 2 whore When 
wo row very well, when ve given to the Country . 
thionin the Woods. N 27 | 
As to what concerns the Navigation of. the River, it will 
4 Difficulty „always be difficult when we are to go up it, 
1 1 becauſe of the Strength of the Current, 
Dane eee Kin, which obliges us even in going down to 
r be very cautious, often bears upon Points 
that run out, and upon Shoals; ſo that to * it ſafely, 
We muſt have Veſſels that have both Sails and Oars. More- 
over, as we cannot go forward *at Night when it is cloudy, 
theſe Voyages will be always very tedious and expenſive, at * 
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till the Borders of the River have Settlements near each other, 
on the whole Extent of the Country, that is between the ino 
Such, Madam, is this 8 which they have ſo much 

From aobence talked of in France for ſome Years, and of 
which few People have a juſt Idea. We have 


pr oceeds the Wrong not been the Z to a eknowt edge 
_ * — 5 the Goodneſs of it, and | neglect it. Fer- 
N Country "2 f dinand de Soto run over it for three whole Vears, 


and his Hiſtorian Ca could not forgive 
him for not having made a ſolid Settlement here. Where could 
« he go, ſays he, to do better 2? Ws 
Indeed I never heard Loui ſana lightly ſpoken of, but by three 
Sorts of People that have been in the rh — and whoſe Teſ- 
timony is certainly to be rejected. The firſt are the Mariners, 
who from the Road of 857 Hand, or Iſle Dauphin, could fee 
nothing but that Iſland quite covered with a barren Sand, and the 
ſtill more ſandy Coaſt of Biloxi, and who ſuffered themſelves to 
be perſuaded that the Entrance of the Mi/7/ippi was impaſſable 
for Ships of a certain Bulk, or that it was neceſſary to go fifty 
Leagues up this River to find a Place that was habitable. 
They would have been quite of another Opinion, if they could 
have miſtruſted thoſe who talked to them in this Manner, and 
have diſcovered the Motives which induced them fo to do. 
The 2d Sort are poor Wretches, who being driven out of France 
for their Crimes, or bad ConduR, true or falſe, or who, whether 
to ſhun the Purſuit of their Creditors, have engaged themſelves 
in the Troops and in the Grants. Both theſe looking upon 
this Country as a Place of Baniſhment, are diſguſted at every 
Thing. They do not intereſt themſelves in the Succeſs of a Colo- 
ny, of which they are Members againſt their Inclination, and they 
concern themſelves very little about the Advantages which it may 
procure for the State: The greateſt Part of them ate not even 
capable of perceiving theſe Advantages. ' * 
The third Sort are thoſe, who having ſeen nothing but Pover- 
ty in a Country on which exceſſiye Expences have been beſtowed, 
attribute to it without Reffection what we ought entirely to caſt 
on the Incapacity, or on the Negligence, of thoſe who had the 
Care of ſettling it. You alſo know very well the Reaſons. they 
had, to publiſh that Zowiffanra contained great Treaſures, and that 
it brought us near the famous Mines of St. Barbe, and other ſtill 
richer, from which they flattered themſelves LING eafily 
drive away the Poſſeſſors; and becauſe theſe idle Stories had 


gained Credit with / ſome filly People, inſtead of imputing to 


b) Garcilaſſ & le Viga's Hiſtory of che Conqueſt of Frido. . 
. | "GRE | themſelves 
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themſelves the Error, in which they were engaged by their fos- 

. iſh Credulity, they have diſcharged their Spleen on the Coun- 
try, where they have found nothing of what had been promiſed 
them. wy | | I am, &c. | 
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"CET TER XXXY: 


Deſcription of the BiLoxr: Of the Cassine, or APALACHINE : 
Of the Myrtle Wax Of MavuB1LE : Of the Tchafas : Of the Ba 
of ST. BERNARD. Voyage from BILOXI to NEW ORLEANS h 
the Lakeof POXTCHARTRAIN . 

ä Mapau; . e Board the Abovx, April 5. 

N HE 26th, after baving cloſed my Letter, I embarked, and 

we prepared to ſail.; but after we had made one Tack to 


the South, the Wind coming againſt us obliged us to return to 
rival at Bis Nur Anchorage, and to remain there the two 
following Days. The 2gth we weighed An- 


E chor early in the Morning, but the Wind 


Was fo weak, and the Sea ran fo. high, that in twerity-fqur 


Hours we made but fourteen Leagues, which was but half the 
Way we had to go. The zoth we had neither the Wind more 
favourable, nor the Sea more calm till towards four in the Af - 
ternoon, when a Shower of Rain cleared up the Weather, which 
was very thick, and calmed the Sea: But after an Hour or two 
the Miſt returned, and became ſo thick, that not being able to ſee 
how to ſteer our Veſſel, we came to an Anchor. The next Day 
as the Fog did not diſperſe, .M. de Pauger and I went into the 
Boat, to gain the Road of LI aux Vaiſſtaux he Hand); we 
viſited there ſome Ships of France, and we got back to Biloxi 
about five in the Afternoon. r 
All this Coaſt is extremely flat; Merchant Shi ps 2 coms 
1 nearer it than four Leagues, & the ſmalleſt Bri- 
Pa, wy 5 gantine than two: And even theſe are obliged 
Fa.. do go further off when the Wind is North or 
| 8 North-Weſt, or elſe they find themſelves on 
Ground; as it happened the Night before I debarked. The 
Road is the whole Leng of Ship Iland, which extends a ſmall 
League from Eaſt to Weſt, but has very little Breadth. To the 
Eaſt of this Iſland is Dauphin and, formerly called Maſſacre Mand, 
where there was a tolerable Port, which a Guſt of Wind ſhut up 
in two Hours, a little more than a Year ago, by filling the En- 
„5 yy | trance 
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trance of it with Sand. To the Weſt of Ship Maud lie one be- 
hind the other, the Iſland des Chats or de Bienville, the Iſland a 
Corne, and the Iſles de Ia Chandeleur. _ „ 
What they call the Biloxi is the Coaſt of the Main Land, which 
e ende is to the North of the Road. This is the Name 
— 5 of a Nation of Savages which were ſettled 
oxte ©. there formerly, but who are now retired to- 
wards the North Weſt, on the Borders of a little River, called 
the River of Pearls, becauſe they have found in it a poor Sort of 
Pearls. They could not have choſen. a worſe Situation for the 
General Quarters of the Colony ; for it can neither recerve any 
Sucours from the Ships, nor give them any for the Reaſons T have 
mentioned. Beſides this, the Road has two great Faults ; the An- 
chorage is not good, and it is full of Worms, which damage alt 
the Ships: The only Service it is of, is to ſhelter the * from 
a ſudden Guſt of Wind, when they come to diſcover the Mouth of 
the M:/5/£ppi, which having only low Lands, it would be dan- 
gerous to approach in bad Weather, without having firſt diſ. 
covered it. ä | ls 5 
The Biloxi is not more valuable for its Levy, Gay for ite Joh. 
* It is nothing but Sand, and there grows the 
* M Cailine. little beſides Pines and Cedars. The Cab, b. 
therwiſe called 4palachine, alſo grows there every where in Plenty. 
It is a very ſmall Shrub, the Leaves of which, infuſed like thoſe 
of Tea, paſs for a good Diſſolvent, and an excellent Sudorific; 
but its principal Quality is diuretic. The Spaniards uſe it 
in all Florida; it is even their common Drink. It began to be 
uſed in Paris when I left it; but we were then in a bad Time 
for new Trials; they dropt as ſuddenly as they were taken 
Nevertheleſs, I know that ſeveral Perſons who have uſed Apa | 
cn MENS Sond... EEE IE 1 
There are two Kinds, which differ only in the Size of the 


" 


Leaves. Thoſe of the large Sort are above an Inch long, the 


others are little more than half that Length. In Shape and Sub- 
ſtance they are mach like the Leaves of Bor, except that they wh 
rounder at the Ends, and of a brighter Green. The Name of 
Apalachine, which we haye given to this Shrub, comes from the 
Apalaches, a People of Florida, from whom the Spaniard; learnt its 
Jſe, and this is their Manner of preparing it. | 

They ſet on the Fire in an earthen Pot a certain Quantity of 
Leaves, and they let them parch in it till their Colour becomes 
Teddiſh, then they pour boiling Water on them gently, till the 
Pot is full. This Water takes the Colour of the Leaves, anll 
It froths when it is poured out like Beer. They drink it as hot as 
poſſible, and the Savages would ſooner go without eating, 'than 
miſs drinking it Night and Morning; they think they Thould Tk | 


* 


* 


ſelves, they mix Sea Water with it, and 
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fick if they went without it, and it is ſaid the Spaniards have 

the ſame Notion. , _ | | | 
Half an Hour after they have taken it, it n to paſs off, 


and this laſts an Hour. It is hard to conceive a Drink, 
which paſſes ſo ſoon through the Body, can be fo nouriſhing as 
they ſay it is: It is eaſier to comprehend that it may cleanſe 
away . whatever hinders the Paſſage of the Urine, and cauſes 
Diſeaſes of the Reins. When the Savages would purge them- 
us produces great Eva- 
cuations ; but if the Doſe of Sea Water is too ftrong, it may kill 
them; and this is not without Example. I have feen it taken in 
France without fo much ado in preparing it, and in the Man- 
ner one makes Tea, but only * the Quantity, and mak- 
ing it boil near half an Quarter of an Hour; and I make no 

Doubt but that it has then a great Effect. | 4 
They ſind here alſo a Kind of Myrtle with large Leaves, 
Myrtle which I knew already was very common on 


_ the the Coaſt of Acadia, and of the Engliſh Colo 


3 nies on this Continent. Some give it the 
Name of Laurel, but they are miſtaken : Its Leaves have the 
Smell of Myrtle, and the Eugliſb always call it the Canale Myrtle. 


This Shrub bears a little Grain, which being thrown into beil- 


ing Water, ſwims upon it, and becomes a green Wax, leſs fat 
and more brittle than that of Bees, but as to burn. The on- 
2 Inconvenience they have found in it is, that it breaks too eaſily, 

ut they might mix ĩt with another Wax extremely liquid, which 


they get in the Woods of the Iſlands of America; which 


however is not neceſſary, unleſs they want to make large Ta- 
po. J have ſeen Candles made of it, which gave as good a 

ight, and which laſted as long as our's. Our Miffionaries of the 
Neighbourhood of Acadia mix Suet with it, which makes them 


apt to run, becauſe the Suet does not mix well with this Wax. 
The Sieur Axandre, who is here in the Service of the Compa- 


4 


ny in the Quality of Surgeon and Botaniſt, mixes nothing with 
it, and his Candles have not this Fault; their Light is ſoft and 
very Clear, and the Smoke they make when ug are blown out, 
Bas a $mell of Myrtle very agreeable. He is in Hopes of findin 


2 Way to blanch them, and he ſhewed me a Maſs of it, which 


was above half blanched Ca). He ſays, that if they would al- 
low him five or fix of thoſe Slaves, who are leaſt fit for the com- 
mon Labours, to gather the Grain in the Seaſon ;. he could make 
Wax enough to load a Ship every Year. 6 4 5 


3 has not been followed, as is ſaid, becauſe this Wax is conſide- 


At 


26.4 
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At thirteen or fourteen Lea _ — the __ bg to the 
* „ Eaſt, we find the River 6f the Maubile, which 
Of the Maubile. runs from the North to the South, & the Mouth 
of which is over-againſt Dauphin Iſand. It riſes in the Coun 
of the Chicachas, and its Courſe is about a hundred and thirt 
Leagues. Its Bed is very narrow, and it winds much, which 
does not hinder its being very rapid. But there are ſcarce. any 
but the little Pettiaugres that can go up it when the Waters are 
low. We have on this River a Fort, which has been a long 
Time the principal Poſt of the Colony; yet the Lands are not 
od, but its Situation near the Spaniards made it convenient 
For trading with them, and this was all they ſought for at that 
1me, T : | ted . ding 
It is reported, that at ſome Leagues beyond the Fort, 
they have diſcovered a Quarry ; if this is true, and the Quarry 
abounds with Stone, it may prevent the entire Deſertion of this 
Poſt, which many Inhabitants begin to forſake, being un- 


willing to cultivate any longer a Soil which does not anſwer 


the Pains they take to improve it. Nevertbeleſs, I do not be- 
lieve that they will eaſily reſolve to evacuate the Fort of May. 


bile; though it ſhould ſerve only to keep in our Alliance the 


Tchactas, a numerous People, who make us a neceſſary Barrier 


againſt the Chicachas, and againſt the - Savages bordering on 


Carolina. Garcilaſſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of Florida, ſpeaks 
of a Village called Mauvilla, which no doubt gave its Name to 


the River, and to the Nation that was ſettled on its Borders, 


Theſe Mauvilians were then very powerful ; at preſent there arg 
hardly any Traces left of them. + © 1 75 
They are at preſent engaged in ſeeking to the Weſt of 
o the Bay St the Miſſiſippi, a Place fit to make a Settle. 
Be 2 * Q v** ment, which may bring us nearer to Mexico ; 
n and they think they have found it at a hun- 
dred Leagues from the Mouth of the River, in a Bay which 
bears the Name ſometimes of Sf. Magdalen, and ſometimes of &. 
Louis, but oftener that of St. Bernard. It receives many Rivers, 
ſome of which are pretty large, and it was there that M. 4 1 
Sale landed, when he miſſed the Mouth of the Mififippi. A 
Brigantine has been ſent lately thither to reconnoitre it, but they 
found there ſome Savages, who appear little diſpoſed to 0. 
ceive us, and whom they did not treat in ſuch a Manner as 
to gain them to us. I alſo hear that the Spariards have 


very lately prevented this Deſign, by ſettling there before 
Us. 5 | 
There is in, Truth ſomething more preſſing, aud better to be 


done, than this Enterprize. I know that Commerce is the Soul 
of Colonies, and that they are of no Uſe to ſuch * 
8 | | — 
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our's but for this End, and to hinder our Neighbours from grow. 
ing toq powerful; but if they do not begin by cultivating te 
Lands, Commerce, after having enriched ſome 2 Perſons, 
will ſoon drop, and the Colony will not be eſtabliſned. The 
Neighbourhood of the Spaniards may have its Uſe, but let us 
teaye It to them to approach us as much as they will, we are 
not in a Condition, and we have no Need, to extend ourſelves 
farther. They are peaceable enough in this Country, and they 


will never be ſtrong —_ to give us any Uneaſineſs, It is 


not even their Intereſt to drive us out of this Country; and if 
they do not comprehend it yet, they will without Doubt ſoon 
be ſenſible that they cannot have a better Barrier againſt the 
Engliſh than Louifiana. 132 | * 1 5 | 
he Heat was _— very troubleſome at the Biloxi in the 
| Middle of March, and I judge that when the 
11 7 Sun has once heated the Sand on which we 
n walk here, the Heat muſt be exceſſive. They 
fay indeed that without the Breeze, which riſes pretty regularly 
every Day between nine and ten in the Morning, and continues 
till Sun-ſet, it would be impoſſible to live here. The Mouth of 
the Miſſiſippi is in 29 Latitude, and the Coaſt of the Biloxi is in 
thirty. We had here in the Month of February ſome cold Wea- 
ther, when the Wind blew from the North and North Weſt, 
but it did not laſt long's and it was even followed by. great 
Heats, with Thunder and Lightening, and Storms; fo that in the 
Morning we were in Winter, and in the Afternoon in Summer, 
with ſome ſmall Intervals of Spring and Autumn between both. 
The Breeze comes generally from the Eaſt: When it comes 
from the South, it is only a reflected Wind, which is much leſs 
refreſhing ; but it is fill a Wind, and when it fails entirely 
there is no breathing. „ 
The 24th of March I departed from the Biloxi, which I had been 
Hs Han ſtopt by a Jaundice, which held me above 
ho 551 4 | a Month, and I returned to New Orleans, 
enen, where I was to embark in a Pink belonging 
to the Company, named the Aaeur. I made this Voyage in a 
Pettiaugre, and I never yet made one more diſagreeable. Five 
Leagues from the Biloxi, the Weſt Wind, which in three Hours 
brought me there, gave Place to a South Wind ſo violent, that 
I was obliged to ſtop. I had ſcarce Time to ſet up my Tent, 
before we were overflowed with a Deluge of Rain, accompanied 
with Thunder. Kg £5 
Two little Veſſels that ſet out with me, were willing to take 
Advantage of the Wind, which carried them a great Way in a 
few Hours, and I was very ſorry that I could not do the ſame, 
but J ſoòn heard that their Fate deſerved rather Pity than 
2 Envy: 


7 


. , 
nnd ˙ 0 ö a < aw io. MN. 


J, 


Envy : The firſt was in continual Danger of being loſt, and her 


engers arrived at New Orleans rather dead than alive. The 


other was run a-ground about half -Way, and five Perſons were 


| drowned in a Meadow, of which the Storm had made a Lake: 
The Wind continued all Night with the ſame Violence, and 


the Rain did not ceaſe till the next Day at Noon. It began 
again at Night, and continued till Day, with Thunder. © + 


When we fail in Sight of this Coaſt, it appears very plea- 


| Oberoat ſant, but when we come nearer it is not 
this Coaft 5 the Biloxi, and we find on it only r 
Woods. I obſerved here a Kind of Sorrel; which has the ſame 
Taſte as our's, but the Leaves of which are narrower; and which 
cauſes, as they ſay, the Bloody-Flux. There is alſo in theſe 
Parts a Kind of Aſh, which they call Bots 4 Amourette (Lovers 
Nod), the Bark of which is full of Prickles, and paſſes for 
a ſovereign Remedy, and very ſpeedy againſt the Tooth-Ach. 
The 26th it rained all the Day, and tho? the Sea was calm, 
we made little Way. We got a little farther the 27th, but the 


following Night we went out of our Courſe above the Ifland of 
Pearls. The next Day we went and encamped at the Entrance 


of Lake Pontchartrain, having left a little before on the Right 


the River of Pearls, which has three Mouths. The Separation of 
theſe three Branches is at four Leagues from the Sea, and the 


Biloxies are a little above it. 
In the Afternoon we m__ ed — Lake of 5 5 5 
1 Traverſe is ſeven or eight Leagues, and at 
p of he Ig Ef Midnight we entered us Repatc af St. 2 
ꝶ6— rh Thoſe who firſt navigated this Lake, found 
it, as they ſay, fo full of Caimans, that they could ſcarce give a. 
Stroke of the Oar without hitting one. They are at preſent very 
ſcarce in it, and we only ſaw ſome Traces of them at our en- 
camping; for theſe Animals lay their Eggs on the Land:---AF- 
ter I had reſted myſelf a little at coming out of the Lake, I 


purſued my Way by Land, and I arrived at New Orleans before 


Day. | e 
The Adour was gone from thence, but not far, and I came up 
i ze with her the next Day, the firſt of April. The 
N ifficulty of Inundation was at its Height, and of Confſe- 
* quence the River much more rapid than I 
0 Ver.  _ found it two Months before. Moreover, a 
Ship, eſpecially a Pink, is not ſo eaſily worked as a Sloop; and 
as Our Sailors were not uſed to this Navigation, we had a great 


deal of Trouble to get out of the River. The Ship, driven 


ſometimes to one Shore, and ſometimes to the otheꝶ aſten te ngled 


* 


its Yards and Tackling in the Trees, and the Were obliged 
5 | 7 260 Ss » - 4. $4 41 $588 more 
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'on an fame Thing. It is all along a Sand, as at | 
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more than once to cut away ſome of the Tackling, to free us 
from this Embarraſiment. It was worſe ſtill when we came to 
the Paſſes, for the Currents always drew us into the neareſt with 


Freat Violence. We got even into one of the ſmalleſt, and I 


could never yet conceive how we could get out again. We 
came off however with the Loſs of an Anchor, which we left 


there: We had already loſt one two Days before, ſo that we had 


only two remaining. Such a bad Beginning, made us a little 
thoughtful, but the Youth and little Skill vf thoſe with whom 
they had truſted us, gave us ſtill more Uneaſineſs. N 
The Adexr is a very pretty Veſſel, of three hundred Tons 
The Shi Il com- Burthen. It ſailed from France with a very 
n, 7 good Crew, under the Conduct of a Captain 
N who underſtood his Buſineſs, and a Lieu» 
tenant who had a very good Character. The latter was left fick 
at Sr. Domingo: The Captain, ſoon after his Arrival at the 
Biloxi, quarrelled with one of the Directors of the Company, 
who diſplaced him. To ſupply the Places of theſe two Officers, 
they have choſen a young Man of St. Malo, who came three 
Years ago to Louiſiana, in the Station of Pilot's Mate, or Ap- 
rentice, and who ſince that Time got the Command of a 
in the Road of the Biloxi, to go ſometimes to la Maubile, 


nnd ſometimes to New Orleans, with Proviſions. He ars to 


have every Thing that is requiſite to become a ſkilful Mariner 
he loves his Buſineſs, and applies himſelf to it; but we ſhoul 
be very willing to ſee nothing of his little Experience, eſpe- 
cially in a Navigation which is attended with great Diffi- 
culties. . 1 51 | 

He has for his ſecond, an Officer who came from France in 


- the gality of Enfign ; he alſo is a young Man, very fit to 
be — 


ubaltern under Principals of Experience, who would leave 
nothing to him but the Care of executing their Orders. It 
would Go hard to find a Seaman of more Courage in a Storm, 
which he has been uſed to from his Childhood, in the painful 
Fiſheries of Newfoundland; and two or three Shipwrecks, from 
which he has happily eſcaped, has given him a. Confidence, 
ow I ſhall be much ſurpriſed, if he does not eome into a bad 
-Plight by. we 4; 
- Our fr Pilot appears a little more experienced than theſe 
two Officers, and they depend much on the Knowledge he has 
of the Channel of Bahama, which he has paſſed once already. 


But this is but little to be acquainted with this Paſſage the moſt 


dangerous that there is in the American Seas, and where they 
" reckon 'Shipwrecks by thouſands, Moreover, I am greatly 


nr + qr me certain ſelf. ſufficient Air which I obſerve in 
1 
2 


will 1 ſome fatal Effect. He has two Wann 
18 | | who 


—— a 
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who are very good natured Fellows; we have fifty Sailors of 
Bretagne, a little mutinous, but ſtrong and vigorous; almoſt all 
have been at the Cod-Fiſhery, and that is a good School. The 
Seamen appear to be Men of Judgment 2 pat, Bee 
In Spite of all theſe Hindrances which I have mentioned, we 
anchored on the Outſide the Bar the zd at Night; we paſſed it 
the za, and for Want of Wind we could go no farther. Yeſs ' 
terday we were again ſtopt all the Day, and this Night we bave 
had a Storm from the South, which made us give Thanks to 
the Lord that we were not at Sea ſo near the Coaſt. I hope, 
Madam, to write to you in a ſhort Time from &.. Domingo, i. 
ther our Pink is bound to take in a Cargo of Sugar, which lays 
there ready for us. I take the Advantage of a Sloop which is 
going up to Nez Orleans, to ſend this Letter to you by a Veſſel 
that is bound directly for France. | » 


Jan, &c. 
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LETTER XXX. 


V age to the. Channel of Banama. Shipwreck of tht Apavk 4 
i= fa 70 Lovislana along the Coaſt of my : Deſcription 


Mapa; 2 | At the BiLox1, June 5. 2 


Promiſed to Write to you immediately from St. Domingo. 
I But behold after two Months I am here, as far off as I was 
then : The Recital of the ſad Event that has 1 me back 
to this Colony, and which has but too well juſtified my * 
henſions, with ſome Obſervations on a Country which I dic 
not expect to ſee, will make the Subject of this Letter. I 
am not, however, ſo much to be pitied 78 may think. I 
am very well recovered of my 77 I have gone through 

reat Dangers, but have happily eſcaped from them: The Evil 
Har is palt is but a Dream, and often a pleaſant one. 
It was but half an Hour at Org I had cloſed A 1 
ter, when the Wind coming to 0 
, The Adour ſets Weft we prepared to fall. I thought chat the 
te. Reſpe& due to the ſacred Day of Eafter 
would have engaged the Captain to have waited till the next 
Day, eſpecially as it was paſt Noon; but he had few Proviſi- 
ons, — one Day's Delay might have bad Conſequences. Our 
\ + & at : | Haſte 


* 
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Haſte was attended with ftill worſe. We ſoon loſt Sight of 
Land, and at the End of an Hour's Sail, after having had the 
Pleaſure of ſeeing the Waters of the River and thoſe of the Sea 
mix together without being blended, we no longer perceived 
any Difference, finding only Salt Water. 
It may be ſaid, perhaps, that we had quitted the right Chan- 
nel, and I allow that it may be true; but that Struggle which 
we obſerved fo near the Mouth, does not ſhew a River victori. 
* ous, that opens itſelf a free Paſſage, and for twenty Leagues 
ives Laws to the Ocean. Beſides, if this Fact was true, at 
ſeat in the Time of the Inundation, in which Time we were, 


| how came we to have ſo much Trouble to, find the Mouth of 
the River? The Difference alone of the Colour of the Waters 
| would kave diſcovered it to any the leaſt attentive. 
| In Regard to this Colour, I have ſaid that the Mr/i/ipps, af. 
Obfribation as ter its Junction with the Mzfſori, took the 
| hs V. oth Colour of the Waters of that River, which 
| Mon: of Pe are white: But would you believe it, Ma- 
1 * dam, that of all the Waters, that we can take 
for a Ship's Proviſion, there are none which keep ſweet ſo long 
as theſe? Beſides this, they are excellent to drink when they 
have been left to ſettle in Jars, at the Bottom of which they 
leave a Kind of white Tartar, which, in all Likelihood, ſerves 
equally to give them the Colour they have, to purify them, 
75 to preſerve them. e 
The 12th at Noon, after having ſuffered exceſſive Heats for 
D n ſeveral Days, and more intolerable ſtill in the 
4s RE 2 CA Night than in the Day, we diſcovered Cape 
ne North Cooff Sed, which is on the North Coaſt of the Iſle 
BB 1428 of Cuba, and very high. At Sun-ſet we were 
5 over-againſt it, we then ſteered to the Eaſt, and failed in Sight 
of the Shore; the next Morning, at Day-break, we were over- 
againſt the Havannau: This City is about eighteen Leagues 
from Cape Sed, and about half-way we diſcover a very high 
Mountain, the Top of which is a Kind of Platform. They call 
it the Table of Marianne. LIES yh 
Two Leagues beyond the Hawannah, there is a little Fort on 
the Coaſt, which is called Ja Hoygue, from whence we begin to 
diſcover the Pain de Matance (the Bread of Matance), This is a 
Mountain, the Top of which reſembles an Oven, or if you pleaſe, 
a Loaf. It ſerves to reconnoitre the Bay of. Matance, which 
is fourteen Leagues Diſtance from the Hawannah. The Heat con- 
tinued 07h.» and indeed we. were. on the Ar the 
Torrid Zone: And withal, we had ſcarce any Wind, and got 
| 1 only by Favour of the Current, which runs to the 


199 
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The 14th, about ſix in the Evening, we diſcovered from the 
Top of the main Maſt the Coaſt of Florida. There is no pru- 
dent Mariner, who on diſcovering this Coaſt, if he has not at 
leaſt fix or ſeven Hours Day-Light to run, does not tack about 
and 3 the Land till the next Day, there being no Coaſt 
in the World where it is of more Importance to ſee every - 
Thing clearly, becauſe of the Diverſity of the Currents, which 
we mult never flatter ourſelves that we certainly know. We 
had an Inſtance of no long Date in the Span; Galleons, which 
were loſt here ſome Years ago, for Want of the Precaution 
which I have juſt mentioned. The Chevalier 4* Here, Captain 
of a Ship, who accompanied them, did all in his Power to en- 
age the General of the Flota to wait till Day-Light to enter 
| — the Channel, but he could not ſucceed with him, and he 
did not think proper to throw himſelf away along with him. 
Our Captain, who had received good Inſtructions on this Head, 
had reſolved to make Uſe of them; but too great Readineſs 
to hearken to others had the ſame Effect with Regard to him, 
as Preſumption had on the Spani General. His firſt Pilot, 
who thought himſelf the moſt ſkilful Man in the World, and 
his Lieutenant, who knew not how to doubt of any Thing, 
were of Opinion to continue the: Route, and he had not 
Reſolution to oppeſe them. He propoſed at leaſt to make the 
North Eaſt, and the Conſequences proved, that if his Opinion 
had prevailed, we had eſcaped Shipwreck. But he could pre- 
vail only for making the North North Eaſt, the Pilot poſitive- 
ly affirming that the Currents bore violently to the Eaſt. He 
id the Truth, but it is only when we are near the Land on 
that Side, as they bear to the Weſt on the other Side, on 
which we then were. 45 bes; 4 | 
At ſeven o'Clock the Land appeared ftill at a conſiderable 
5. 13 Diſtance, an way could not ſee it but from 
4 the Round-Top; ut half an Hour after, tho 
: Weather growing cloudy, a Sailor obſerved 
by the Help of ſome Flaſhes of Lightening, that the Water had 
changed Colour. He gave Notice of it, but his Information 
- was received with Laughter, they told him it was the Lighten- 
ing that had made the Water appear white, He ſtill maintain- 
ed his Opinion, many of his Companions were ſoon brought to 
agree with him: The Officers would have made a Jeſt of it 
ſtill, but they cried ſo loud, and were ſo many in the ſame 
Opinion, that the Captain ordered the Lead to be thrown out. 
They found but fix Fathom Water; the only ſure Step they 
could have taken was to caſt Anchor that Moment, but there was 
no Anchor ready. — thought to tack about, and perhaps it 
had been Time enoug , if chey had uſed Diſpatch ; but =_ 
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amuſed themſelves with ſounding again, and they found only - 
fve Fathom Water. Preſently after they ſounded again and 
found-only three. Repreſent to yourſelf, Madam, a Parcel of 
Children, who ſeeing themſelves drawn towards the Brink of a 
Precipice, are only attentive to know the Depth of it, without 
taking any Meaſures to avoid it. 4% e 

Now there aroſe a confuſed Noiſe, every Man cried out as 
loud as he could bawl, the Officers could not make themſelyes 
heard, and two or three Minutes after the Ship ran aground : 
There roſe at this Inſtant a Kind of Storm, and the Rain which 
followed ſoon after made the Wind fall; but it ſoon roſe again, 
ſettled in the South, and grew ſtronger than before. The Ship 
began immediately to lay hard upon her Helm, and they were 
afraid that the Main-Maſt, which at every Shock roſe pretty 
high, would jump out of its Step and ſplit the Ship's Bottom. 
It was tried in the uſual Way, condemned, and cut down im- 
mediately, after the Captain had given it the firſt Stroke with 
a Hatchet, according to Cuſtom. 5530 084 5 
Then the Lieutenant went into the Boat, to try to diſcover in 
what Place wg were, and in what Condition the Ship was. He 
obſerved that in the fore Part we had but four Feet Water, that 
the Bank on which we were wrecked: was ſo ſmall, that it was 


but juſt large enough to receive the Ship, and that all round 


it ſne would have floated. But if we had eſcaped this Bank, 
we could not have fhunned another, for we were ſurrounded 
with them, and it is certain we ſhould not have met with one ſo 


_commodious. 


The Wind continged to blow violently ; our Ship continued 
to bear hard upon her Helm, and at every Shock we expected 
it to ſplit. All the Effects of Fear were painted on our Faces, 
and after the firſt Tumult formed by the Cries of the Sailors 
-who worked the Ship, and by the Groans of the Paſſengers, who 
expected Death every Moment, a deep and mournful Silence 
prevailed through all the Company. We heard afterwards that 
| es Perſons took their Meaſures ſecretly not to be nonpluſhed, 
in Caſe the Veſſel ſhould go to Pieces: Not only the Boat, but 
the Canoe alſo were in the Water, with every Thing in Readi- 
neſs, and ſome truſty Sailors were ordered privately to be ready 
at the firſt Signal. They aſſured me afterwards, that they had 
agreed not to leave me in the Danger. 3. 66 
This is certain, that I paſſed. the Night without cloſing my 
Eyes, and in the Situation of a Man who does not expect to 
ſee the Day again. It appeared however, and diſcovered to us 
the Land at more than two Leagues from us. It was not that, 
- which we diſcovered at firſt, and which we ſaw till at a great 
Diſtance, but a low Land, and which appeared to us very unit 


* 
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to be inhabited. Nevertheleſs, this Sight was a Pleaſure to us, 
and gave us a little N „„ | 
Then they conſidered if there was no Likelihood of getting 
Mea 1 8 the Adour afloat again, and becauſe it was 
R good to have ſeveral Strings to our Bow, 
2 5 ] a they thought at the ſame Time of the 
them/ebves. Means of getting out of ſuch a bad Situa- 
tion, ſuppoſing it impoſſible to recover the Ship. Then they 
recollected that they ſhipped a flat-bottom'd Boat, with De- 
ſign to uſe it at Sr. Domingo, to load the Sugars they were to 
take in there, This was a very prudent Precantion of the Cap- 
tain, who had been told that in that Country the Loading often 
detains Ships in the Road much longer than is convenient. for 
the Intereſt of the Owners, and the Health of the Ship's Com- 
any ; But Providence had another View without Doubt in in- 
Firing him with this Thought. This Boat ſaved us. Sk 
I do not well know what paſſed the ſame Day between the 
Officers and the Pilot, but there was bo more Talk of recover- , 
ing the Veſſel. Many have ſaid, that all their Efforts for this F 
Purpoſe would have been uſeleſs ; but the Captain complained | 
to me more than once, that they would not Tuffer him to make 
this Attempt'in the bp he choſe. They reſolved therefore 
the ſame Day to carry all the People to Land, and they labout-. 
ed all the Morning to make a Raft, that they might not be 1 
obliged to make ſeveral Trips. - | . Lo 
lowever, they did not think proper yet to forſak&the Ship, 
and there were none but the Paſſengers that were embarked in 
the Long-Boat, and on the Raft. At a Gun-Shot from the Ship 
we found the Sea very high, and the Biſket which we were cars 
7 to Land was wetted: A little Pettiaugre that followed 
the Pont could with Difticulty keep above Water, and the 
Raft, which carried twenty-two Men, was carried ſo far by the 


* 


Current, that we thought it loſt. | | 
The Boat, in _—_ 5 was, _ „ 2 that 
| t u to aſſiſt the others; but as we \ 
| N — ws... mA go aſhore, we perceived a pret- 
(ſands of th oy large Company of Savages armed with 
"ye 70 ; ows and Arrows, which approached us. 
This Sight made us reflect, that we were without Arms, and 
we ftopt ſome Time without daring to advance. We even 
thought, all Things well conſidered, that it would be impru- 
dent to go any farther. The Savages perceived our Diſtreſs, 
and eaſily conceived the Cauſe of it. They came near us, and 
cried out to us in Spanih, that they were Friends. When they 
faw this did not encourage us, they quitted their Arms, and 
came to us, being up to the Waiſt in Water, | 5 

0 ' 2 : 
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We were ſoon ſurrounded by them, and it is certain, that 


embarraſſed as we were with Things in a 
What paffed be- Boat, where we could not ſtir, it — very 


lauern them and ur. eaſy for them to deſtroy us. They aſked 
us at firſt if we were Exglißß; we anſwered them, we were not, 


but Allies and good Friends of the Spamards: They ſeemed 
much rejoiced at this, inviting us to land on their Iſland, and 
aſſuring us we ſhould be as ſafe there as in our Ship. Miſtruſt 
on ſome Occaſions only ſerves to diſcover Weakneſs, and gives 


| Riſe to dangerous Surmiſes. Therefore, we thought it beſt to 


accept the Invitation of theſe Barbarians, and followed them to 
their Iſland, which we found to be one of the Iſlands called zhe 


But what ſeems moſt remarkable is, that we determined 


to take this Step upon the coming up of the Pettiaugre, in 


which there were but five or fix Men, whilſt we were talking 
with the Savages; we certainly ran a great Riſque in truſtin 
ourſelves without Arms into the Hands of theſe Floridians, ] 
we were well convinced of it in the Sequel: Four or five Men 
more were not capable of making them change their Deſign, ſup- 
poſing theſe Barbarians had any ill Intentions againſt us; and I 
never think of the Boldneſs which this light 2 inſpi- 
red us with, but I repreſent to myſelf thoſe Perſons, who cannot 
alone in the dark, and whom the Preſence of a. Child 1484 
ately emboldens, by employing their Imagination, which alone 
caufes all their Fear. AP 

However, aur no —_— 20 ,_ the Yau, = we 

oh, egan to diſtruſt the Officers, having likewiſe 

The Paſſengers dar little Ground to depend on he Savages. 


| 12 * raft the The Captain of the Adoxr had brought us hi- 
Cena. ther; but as ſodn as he had put us on Shore, 


he took Leave of us, ſaying, he was obliged to return on 
Board, where he had many Things to do, and he would ſend us 
directly whatever we wanted, eſpecially Arms. There was no- 
thing in this but what was reaſonable, and we eafily conceived 
that his Preſence was neceſſary in his Ship: But we reflected 
that he had brought away only the Paſſengurs, and that all the 
Ship's Company would be compleat, upon the Return of the 


Captain. 


This made us ſuſpect that the Boat, which they ſpoke of to 


us, was only a Lure to amuſe us, and they had only landed us as 


People that were a Burthen to them, that they might take Ad- 
vantage of the Boat and the Canoe, to go to the Hawvannah, or 


to St. Auguſtin in Florida. We were all more confirmed in th eſe 
. Suſpicions, when we found that we all had the ſame Thought; 


th ĩs 
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his Agreement made us judge that it was not without Founda- 
tion: Yoon which it was reſolved among us, that I ſhould re- 
turn with the Captain to the Ship, in order to prevent unjuſt Re- 
ſolutions, if they were tempted to take any. INE 3 

I therefore declared to the Captain, that ſince his Chaplain 
reſolved to ſtay in the Iſland, it was not proper that I ſhould re- 
main there alſo; that it was better to ſeparate us, and that I was 
reſolved not to lay from on board the Ship, whilſt any Perſon re- 
mained on board. He ſeemed a little . at my Diſcourſe, 
but he made no Objection, and we ſet off. I found on my Ar- 
rival at the Ship, that they had ſpread the Sails, to ſee, as they 
faid, if it was poſſible to diſengage it. But there were many 
other Manceyvres to make for this End, and they did not think 


fit to try them.. | N bee 2 
In half an Hour the Wind turned to the Eaſt, and grew very 
S ſtrong, which obliged us to furl the Sails: 
IE 4 But this Storm proved the Means of ſaving 
875 Jaws # thoſe who were upon the Float, and who 


good Providence. had been carried a great Way out to Sea: 
The Billows drove them back again towards us, and as ſoon as 
we perceived them, the Captain ſent them his Long-Boat, which 
took them in Tow, and brought them ayain to the Ship. Theſe 
unfortunate People, who were for the moſt Part poor Paſſengers, 
but Death, and on our Side, we began to de- 


expected nothin ; we 
ſpair of ſaving 4 when Providence raiſed this little Storm to 
than I had ima- 


ſave them from periſhing at Sea. 
My Preſence was more neceſſary in the hip | 
gined. The Sailors, during the Captain's Abſence, were reſolved 
to drown in Wine their Sorrow and Cares. In Spite of the Lieu- 
tenant, whom they did not much reſpect, and whom many did 
not love, they had broke apen the Locker that ſecured the Stores, 
and we found them almoſt all dead drunk. And I ſaw ſome 
Symptoms amongſt them of Mutiny and Deſertion, from which 
I judged there was every Thing to fear, if it was not remedied 
betimes ; and the more, as the Captain, tho? liked well enough 
by the Sailors, knew not how to make himſelf -obeyed by the 
inferior Officers, the greateſt Part of whom were much inclined 
to mutiny, and who could not bear his Lieutenant. ARE, 
To encreaſe our Uneaſineſs, a Company of Savages followed 
Troubl * the us eloſe, and we conceived, that if we had 
a no Violence to fear from them, it would not 
W be eaſy to ſhun their Importunities, and par- 
ticularly, that we ought to guard well what we were not wil ing 
to loſe, The moſt diſtinguiſhed. called himſelf Don Antonia, - 
and ſpoke Spaniſb pretty well. He had learnt ſtill better the 


S/eni/h Gravity and Manners. ' E he faw any one well dreſſed, 
| Z : he 
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he aſked him if he was a Cavallero, and he had begun with tell- 
ing us that he was one, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his Na- 
tion. However, he had not very noble Inclinations; he longed 
= for every Thing he ſaw, and- if they had not been denied, he 
- and his: Company had left us nothing but what they could not 
| carry away. He aſked me for my Girdle; I told him I could 
not ſpare it; he conceived that it was only neceſſary for my 
Caſſock, and aſked it of me with great Importunities, 
| Wee learnt of him that almoſt all the Savages of his Village 
Who theſe Sa- had been baptized at the Havearnah, whither - 
; they made a Voyage once a Year, They are 
Leber ee, forty-five Leagues diſtant from it, and they 
make this Paſſage in Iittle Pettiaugres very flat, in which Peo- 
pe would not venture to croſs the Seine at Paris. Don Antonio 
arther informed us that he had a King, who was called Don 
Diego, and that we ſhould ſee him next Day. He then aſked us 
What Reſolution we intended to take, and offered to conduct us 
to St. Auguſtin. We let him know that we took his Offer in, 
good Part, we treated him and all his Company well, and they 
returned well ſatisfied to all Appearance. - - vey $78.4 | 
The Bodies of theſe Savages are redder than any I have yet 
ſeen: We could never learn the Name of their Nation: But | 
although they did not appear to have the beſt Diſpoſition, they 
did not ſeem to us ſo miſchievous, as to be of thoſe Calos opCar- 
hs, ſo much dectied for their Cruelties, and whoſe try is 
not far from the Martyrs, I do not believe that theſe are Men- 
Eaters ; but 1 they behaved ſo well to us only becauſe 
we were the ſtrongeſt. I know not what Quarrel they have had 
with the Eugliſb, we had great Reaſon to believe that they 
did not love them. The Viſit of Don Antonio might very well 
proceed from no other Motive than to enquire if we were not of 
Hat Nation, or if it would not be too great a Riſque for them to 
2 | | 


ttack us. 
The 16th I thought myſelf 'obliged to go to encourage thoſe 
e 1 — of 
„ de Savages kept the Promiſe they had made 
| hip. them the 'Evening before. I paſſed almoſt the 
whole Day with them; and in the Evening, at my Return, 1 
found all the Ship in an Uproar. The Authors of the Diftur- 
bance were inferior Officers, and all the beſt Sailors were of 
their Side. They wanted to be revenged of the Lieutenant; 
who till then, as they faid, had treated them with great Haughti- 
neſs and Severity. The Wine, which they had at Diſcretion, 
heated their Heads more and more, and it was ſcarce any longer 
poſſble to make them hear Reaſon. h ee * 
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The Captain ſhewed on this Occaſion a Prudence, a Steadi- 
1 5 neſs, and a Moderation, which one would not 
of the Officers have expected from his Age, his Want of 
4 Experience, and his paſt Conduct: He knew 
how to make himſelf beloved and feared by People, who fcarce ' 
| any longer hearkened to any Thing but their Fury and Caprice. 
The Lieutenant, on his Part, confounded. the moſt mutinous 
by his Intrepidity 3, and having found Means to feparate and 
employ them, he carried his Point, and reduced them to Obedi- . 
ence. They had at laſt got from the Bottom of the Hold, the 
Boat ſo much promiſed, and they had carried it to the Mand. It 
was neceſſary to fit it up, and to lodge themſelves till it was 
ready, and to get out of the Ship Provifions and Ammunition, 
to fortify themſelves againſt any Surprize of the Savages. The 
Captain employed in theſe Works all thoſe whom he moſt 
diſtruſted ; and entreated of me to ftay on board, to affift the 
Lieutenant in keeping the reſt to their Duty... 
The 17th, at Day-break, there appeared a Sail two Leagues 
AnEngliſh Ship from us. We made Signals of Diſtreſs with , 
„ in vain BOB 4 10 1 ſome Hy» after Im ob. 
; , 7 ſeryed that he lay by to wait for us. Imme- 
ade: worden diately the Few Atl bs the Canoe, and 
went aboard to aſk the Captain if he would take us all in. But 
it was only a Brigantine of one hundred Tons, which had been 
lundered by Pirates, and which for three Days had made man 
forts to get out of this Bay; where the Currents, the Captain 
ſaid, being ſtronger this Year than had ever been known, had 
drawn his Brigantine againſt all his Endeavours to the contrary, 
though he made the Eaſt-North-Eaſt. It is true, that we had 
this only from our Lieutenant, whom ſome ſuſpected of invent- 
| ing this Story, that he might attribute to the c and Irre- 
| 5 0 of 9 Currents, the Misfortune in which his Obſtinacy 
ag engaged us. 4 | | , 1 
; Howeee: that might be, the Engl Captain conſented to take 
in twenty Perſons, if we would 2 him with Provifions and 
Water, of which they were in great Want. 'Fhe Condition a 
was accepted, and the Captain approached us in Fact, with Inten- 
tion to drop an- Anchor as near us as poſſible; but a ſtrong 
Wind from the South riſing on a ſudden, he was obliged to 
purſue his Route, that he . not expoſe himſelf to the Dan- 
ger of being loſt, in endeavouring to ſuccour us. The igth we 
again ſaw three Ships under Sail. They went to make them the . 
fame Propoſals as to the firſt, but they could not perſuade them to 


(41 This is done by hoiſting the Flag to the Top of the Staff, and twiſting 
it about it fo that it can't fly abroad. $49 
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accept them. They were alſo Eng, who complained of be- 
| ing pleagered by Pirates. 3 1 
e ſame Day, as there was nothing left in the Aabur that we 
could carry away, we took our laſt Leave of her, with ſo much 
the more Regret, as that for the four Days which ſhe had been 
a-ground, ſhe had not taken a Drop of Water ; and we went all 
to Land after Sun-ſet. We found here ſome Tents, which they 
had ſet up with the Sails of the Ship; a Guard-Houſe, where 
Day and Night they kept a ſtrict Watch; and ſome Proviſions, 
well ſecured in a Warehouſe, where they alſo kept a Guard. 


The Ifland in which we were, might be about four Leagues 
in Compaſs. 'There were ſome to the Right 


Deſcription of and Left of different Extents ; and that 
{he Martyr andi. where the * had their Cabins, was the 
leaſt of all, and the neareſt ou's. They lived there entirely by 
fiſhing; and all this Coaſt abounds with Fiſh, in Proportion as 
the Earth is incapable of ſupplying any Neceſſaries for Life. 
As to their Dreſs, ſome Leaves of Trees, or a Piece of Bark, 
ſuffices them; they have nothing covered but what Decency 
teaches all Men to hide. | K 
The Soil of theſe Iſlands is a very ſine Sand, or rather a Kind 
of Lime calcin'd, every where intermixed with a white Coral, 
which is eaſily reduced to Powder. There are alſo only Buſhes 
and Shrubs here, without a fingle Tree. The Shores of the Sea 
are covered with tolerably fine Shells; and they find here ſome 
Sponges, which ſeem to be thrown up by the Waves of the Sea 
in ſtormy Weather. They ſay, that what keeps the Savages 
here, are the Shipwreeks, which are common enough in the 
Channel of Bahama, and of which they always make their Ad- 
vantage. We do not ſee even a ſingle Beaſt in all theſe Iſlands ; 
which ſeem to be accurſed by Gop and Man, and where there 
would be no Inhabitants, if there were not found ſome Men 
folely attentive to take Advantage of other's Misfortunes, and 
often to put the finiſhing Stroke to them. 
The zoth Don Diegs paid us a Viſit. He is a young Man, of 
ike gun the © Stature under the middle Size, and of an 
Ca 45 ihe Sa. Appearance bad enough. He was almoſt as 
n * dan naked as his Subjects, and the few Clothes he 
OT. had on were not worth picking of a Dung. 
hill. He had about his Head a Kind of Fillet, of I know not 
what Stuff, and which ſome Travellers would certainly have 
called a Diadem. He had no Attendants, no Mark of Dignity ; 
nothing, in a Word, to ſhew who he was. A young Woman 
pretty well ſhaped, and decently dreſſed as a Savage, accompa- 
nied him, and they told us it was the Queen his Spouſe. 
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We received their Floridian Majeſties with ſome Statelineſs ; 
however, we ſhowed them ſome Marks of Friendſhip, and they 
| ſeemed very well ſatisfied with us. But we could — no- 
thing in theſe of thoſe Caciques, whoſe Power and Riches are 
ſo 1 extolled by the Hiſtorian of Florida. We ſaid a few 
Words to Don Diego, of the Offer that Don Antonio had made to 
us, to carry us to St. Auguſtin, and he gave us Room to ho 
that he would do us all the Services that lay in his Power. ro 
engage him-the more in our Intereſt, I made him a Preſent of 
o - my Shirts, and he received it with a great deal of Thank- 
nels. L Li I; N 
| He came again the 9 — an 3 his 
: Rags, which hung down to his Heels; and 
C WM uf 90s he Ter us know — he was not properly the 
TRY | Sovereign of his Nation, but that he held 
his Dignity under another Cacique, farther off. However, he 
is abſolute in his own Village, and had juſt then given a very 
good Proof of it. Don Antonio, who. appeared to be twice his 
Age, and who could eaſily have beaten two ſuch, came to ſee 
us ſoon after, and told us that Don Diego had threſhed him 
ſoundly, becauſe he had got drunk in the Adoxr, where, in all 
Likelihood, they had forgotten ſome Remains of Brandy.---The 
moſt conſiderable Difference that appears between the Savages 
of Canada and thoſe of Florida, is the Dependence - which the 
latter have on their Chiefs, and the Reſpect they ſhew them, 
Alſo we ſee not in them, as in the Savages of Canada, thoſe ele- 
vated Sentiments, and that Nobleneſs, which Independence pro- 
duces, and which is ſupplied in civilized States by the Princi- 
ples of Religion and Honour, which proceed-from Education. 
The 22d, Don Diego came to dine with us without Cere- 
Dow Dj monvy, dreſſed as the Day before. He ſeemed 
| * 775 to be much pleaſed with this Dreſs, which 
cufes n fer gave him nevertheleſs a very ridiculous 
Ge Se Au. Air; which, added to his ill Look, made 
| ef t. Ru- him exactly reſemble a Man who goes to 
. make the Amende honorable (a). Either from 
Religion or Antipathy, we could never engage him to eat any 
Meat: We had ftill the Remains of a Fiſh, which he hag 
ſent us the Day before, he eat ſome of this, and drank 
Water! {v0 2 
After Dinner, we were willing to talk of Buſineſs; but he told 
us directly, that after having well conſidered of our Propoſal, he 
could neither give us Don Antonio, nor any of his People, ta 


{a) That is, to do Penance in a white Sheet, with a Torch in his Hand. 
| | condud 
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conduct us to &. Auguſtin, becauſe on the Route which we were 
_ obliged to take there were ſome numerous Nations, with whom 
| he was at War. I know not whether they did not then repent of 
having ſo inconſiderately forſaken the Adour, for after Don Di 
Jeft us, they ſent the Canoe to her; but thoſe who went in 
it to her, told us at their Return, that the Savages had broke 
Her to Pieces, and that ſhe was filling with Water. 
The 23d, the Boat was finiſhed, and they thought in earneſt 
r to reſolve what Courſe to take. They had 
„ the Choice of two, and they were e 


ed: Some were for hazarding the Paſſa 
*. to the Havannab, the others as, 7 for follow. 
ins the Coaſt to St. Auguſtin, The latter Courſe ſeemed the 
fafeft, the former was the ſhorteſt. But if this was a prudent 
Courſe, . we ought to have done it the Day after the Ship- 
wreck, or rather have fent the Long-Boat to the Hawvannah, 
to have informed the Governor of our Situation, and to have 
aſked him to ſend ns a Brigantine. The Rigging alone of the 
Aar, would have been more than ſufficient to have repaid 

the Expences he might have been at. - | | 
However that might be, the get were of the Ship's Com- 
EY: ny were of the pinion; it was im- 
Theyaredivided. pofſlble to bring them to an) other. They 
were forty; and they demanded the Boat and the Canoe, and we 
were obliged to yield to their Requeſt. The Chaplain of the 
Aabur was of this Number: If it had not been ſo, I ſhould have 
thought myſelf obliged to accompany them; but it was neceſſary 
to divide the ſpiritual Aids, as we did the Proviſions. The next 
Morning, after 'Maſs, the Chaplain, who was a Dominican Fa- 
ther, defired that I would bleſs the three Vehicles: I obeyed, 
and IT baptized the Boat, and called it the Sf. Saviqur. In the 
Evening after Prayers, I made a laſt Effort to bring all our 
People to be of one Opinion: I eaſily obtained, that the Day 
following they ſhould depart together, that they ſhould go to 
encamp in the Iſland that was fartheſt from the Land, and that 
ey ſhould determine there according to the Wind. £1 
We departed in Fact the 25th about Noon, and we ſailed to- 
| mer for ſeveral Leagues; but towards Sun- et, we ſaw the 
| t take the Channel, that they muſt croſs to go to the Ha- 
vannah, without concerning themſelves about the Canoe, whoſe 
Proviſions they carried; and which not being able to follow 
them, was obliged to join us. We received them kindly, tho' 
_ amongſt thoſe who were in it, there were ſome whom we had Rea- 
fon not to be pleaſed with. We landed in the Iſland, where we 
Had agreed all to unite, and where a Company of Savages were 
come already, I know not with what Deſign. We were upon our 
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Guard all Night, and we departed very early in the Morn- 
| The Weather was charming and the Sea fine, and our Com- 
4 iy began to envy thoſe that were in the 
ee rele . | Boat, 9 a the better Courſe. Some 
low: # an to murmur at it, & our Chiefs thought 
TEE, it beſt to ſeem willing to ſatisfy them: 80 
they took the Route of the Channel. After two Hours, the 
Wind grew ſtronger, and they fancied they ſaw the Appearances 
of a Storm; then they all agreed that it was Raſhneſs to en- 
gage ourſelves in ſuch a long Traverſe, in ſuch Boats as onr's; 
or nothing could be weaker than our Boats, which took Water 
N | But as to go to Sr. Auguſtin, we muſt have gone 
all the Way back which we had made hitherto, we unanimouſly 
agreed to go towards the Biloxi, e 
So we made * „ we did _ NR that {+ 
| ay, we were obliged to paſs the Night” + 
3 he. E in the Boat, which was 127 from having Dore 
rs and the Tur. enough for us all to lay down. The 27th, we 
Iſlands encamped in an Ifland, where we found 
5 ſome Cabins forſaken, ſome Paths a great 
deal trodden, and the Footſteps of Spaniſb Shoes. This 1s the firſt 
of the Turtle 1ands. The Soil is the fame as at the Martyrs. I can't 
conceive what Men can do in ſuch a bad Country, and ſo diſtant 
from any human Habitation, We ſtill ſteered Weſt, and we 
ſailed with ſuch a Rapidity, that could only proceed from the 
Currents... - 3 | 
Me went a great Way again the 25th, till Noon. Thou 
we had little Wind, the Iflands ſeemed to run Poſt-ha 
by the Side of us. At Noon we took the Elevation, which 
we found twenty-four Degrees fifteen Minutes. If our Sea 
Charts were exact, we were at the Weſt End of the Turtle 
| {/ands. It was hazardous to engage ourſelves in the open Sea, 
and if I could have governed, we ſhould have left all theſe 
Iſlands on the Left Hand ; but our Officers were-afraid they 
ſhould not find. a Paſſage between them and the Continent. 
They had great Reaſon to repent it, for we were afterwards 
- two Days without ſeeing Land, tho* we ſteered continually 
North and North Eaſt. ©: | 
Then our Sailors began to deſpair, and in Reality there needed 
Tho Sailors de. on ly a Guſt of Wind, ſeveral of which we 
| ſab: 5 had often met with, to drown us. Even the 
. pa FY calm Weather had its Inconveniencies ; they 
were obliged to row all Day, and the Heat was exceſſive. The 
Sailors had Reaſon enough to be diflatisfied : The Obſtinacy of 
two or three, People had expoſed us to the Danger in wo * 
Na | ah 
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found ourſelves ; but the Miſchief was done, and required an- 
other Remedy, than Murmuring. Since our Departure from 
_ Lewifeana., I could not prevail with the greateſt Part to come to 
the Sacraments, very few had even performed the Duties of Zafer. 
I took Advantage of this Occaſion to engage every Body to pro- 
miſe to confeſs themſelves, and to. communicate as ſoon as we 
ſhould come _ to Land: The Promiſe was ſcarcely made, 
when the Land appeared. . 1 
We ſteered dire * it, and we arrived there before Noon. 
3 3 e 4th at Noon we were in 26 Degrees 56 

4 The c Minutes Latitude. We had always > mths 

| excites of this Co. Land in Sight, without being able to ap- 
proach it, becauſe it was bordered with Iſlands and Peninſula's, 
the greateſt Part of which are low and barren, and between 
which there is ſcarce a Paſſage for a Canoe of Bark. What we 
ſuffered the moſt from was, that we found no Water in them. 

The next Day we were often ſtopt by contrary: Winds, but we 
found Shelter every where, ang Wy got a ſmall Matter by ſhoot- 
ing and-fiſhing. We wanted nothing but Water: I took the Ad- 
vantage of this Delay to make every Body keep the Promiſe 
they had made of coming to the Sacrament... _ 

It appears that there are few Savages in all this Country. 
© Our Provifins We ſaw only four one Day, who came to- 
| 2 * Fe wards us in a Pettiaugre: We waited for 
Tei 7 | them; but when they had reconnoitred us, 
they did not dare to approach, and made all the Haſte th 
could back to Shore. The ioth, we, were obliged to retrenc 
the Allowance of Brandy, which we had hitherto diſtributed 
every Day to each Man, as'there was but little left, which we 
jadged neceſſary to preſerve for more preſſing Occaſions. We 
began alſo to be ſparing of our Proviſions, eſpecially the Bif- 
ket, Part of which had been ſpoiled : So that we were reduced 
to great Extremities, having often at a Meal only a Hand- 
ful of Rice, which we were obliged to boil in brackiſh Wa- 
ter. | ; 8 
But this Coaſt is the Kingdom of Oyſters, as the great Bank 
of Newfoundland, and the Gulf and the River St. Laurence 
are that of the Cod - Fiſh, All theſe low Lands, which we 
coaſted as near as poſſible, are bordered with Trees, to which 
there are faſtened a prodigious Quantity of little Oyſters, of 
an exquiſite Taſte: Others, much larger and leſs dainty, are 
found in the Sea in ſuch Numbers, that they form Banks in It, 
which we take at firſt for Rocks on a Level with the Surface of _ 
the Water. As we did not dare to leave the Shore, we often 
entered into pretty deep Bays, which we were obliged to 
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round, which greatly lengthened our Way ; but as ſoon Jas © 
the main Land * „our Men thought themſelves loſt. 
The 15th, in the Morning, we met a Spaniſb Long-Boat, in: 
We: meet a; which were about fifteen Perſons: They were 
bene Spaniards, Part of the Crew of a Ship which had been 
9 wrecked about the River Sr. Martin. It was 
in, e ye 2 _ this ar yg had 
8 ; ppened, and for forty-two Perſons they. 
had only a little Boat, which they — Uſe of by . 
and which obliged them to make very ſhort Journies. This 
Meeting was a good Providence in our Favour, for without 
the Inſtruction which the Spani Captain gave us, we could 
never have found. the Route which we were to keep; and 


the Uncertainty of what might become of us, might have in- 


clined our Mutineers. to ſome Violence, or to ſome deſperate. 
Reſolution. | TH ; e 
The next Night we were in very great Danger. We all lay 


in a little Iſland, except three or four Men, 


Aa” of being who guardeg the Boat. One of them, after 
Mw having lighted his Pipe, imprudently ſet his 
Match on the Side of the Boat, exactly in the Place where the 
Arms, the Powder, and the Proviſions were kept in a Cheſt co- 
vered with a Tarpaulin : He felt aſleep after this, and while he 
ſlept, the Tarpaulin took Fire. 'The Flame waked him as well 
as his Companions, but in one Minute more the Boat had been 
blown up or ſunk ; and I leave you to judge what would have 
become of us, having only a Canoe, which could hold but the 
ſixth Part of our * without Proviſions, Ammunition, 
or Arms, and on an Ifland of Sand, in which there grew only 
ſome wild Herbs. | | MIS, 
The next Day, the 16th, the Canoe left us to go to join the 
Spaniards, We had the Wind againſt us, and we were obliged 
to go with the Sounding-Line in Hand, becauſe the Coalt was 
ſo flat, and ſo payed with ſharp Flints, that at fix Leagues from 
the Shore our | body which drew but two Feet Water, was every 
Moment in Danger of ſtriking and bulging. We were in the 
ſame Diſtreſs the two following Days, and the zoth we en- 
camped in an Iſland which makes the Eaſt Point of the Bay of 
the Apalaches, All Night we ſaw Fires on the main Land, 
| ord we were near, and we had obſerved the ſame for ſome 
ays. » . | ES LESHE 
The 21ſt we ſet off with a very thick Fog, which being ſoon 
nn diſperſed, we ſaw ſome Buoys, Which the 
Mark 57 Araluchs, Spaniards had told us to follow. We follow- 
wa Valache. ed them making the North, and we found 

that without this Help it was impoſſible to ſhun the Sand- 
8 ; Aaa 23 Banks, 
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Banks, of which this Coaſt is full, and which for the moſt Part 

are covered with Oyſters. About ten o'Clock we perceived a 
uare Fort of Stone, with pretty regular Baſtions ; we imme- 
ately hoiſted the white Flag, and a Moment after they called 

out to us in French not to come any nearer. 

We ſtopt, and in a Moment we ſaw a Pettiaugre coming to- 
wards us, with three Men in it. One of the three was a 1 
cayneer : He had been a Gunner in Louiſiana, and he was in the 
ſame Employment at 8. Mark. After the common Queſtions, 
the Bi/cayneer was of Opinion, that only the Captain of the 
Adour and I ſhould go to ſpeak with the Commandant, which 
we accordingly did. This Commandant was ue a Deputy, 
and a Man of Senſe: He. made no Difficulty to let our Boat 
come up to the Fort, and he invited our Officers and the prin- 


eipal Paſſengers to Dinner; but it was after our Boat had 


been viſited, and all the Arms and Ammunition taken out, 


and carried to his own Magazine, with a Promiſe to reftore 
them when we ſhould depart. x 


This Poſt, _ 1 a down Far Chart under 
Th the Name of St. Marie d che, was always 
Dy/cription of tie called St. Mark, The Er. 
c . merly a conſiderable Settlement here, but 
which was reduced to be of little Conſequence, when in 1704 
it was entirely deſtroyed by the Engliſh of Carolina, accompa- 
nied by a great Number of the Savages called Alibamons. The 


| Spaniſh Garriſon, which conſiſted of thirty-two Men, was made 
Pri 


iſoners of War; but the Savages burnt 17 of them, amon 
whom were three Franciſcan Friars; and of ſeven Thouſand 
Apalaches, who were in this Canton, and who had almoſt all em- 
braced Chriſtianity, there remained at St. Mark but four hundred, 
who withdrew towards the Maubile, where the greateſt Part of 
them are at preſent. | 174 

The Foreſts and Meadows near the Fort are full of wild Cattle 
and Horſes, which the Spaniards let run here, and as they want 
them, they ſend ſome Savages, who take them with Snares. 
Theſe Savages are alſo Apalaches, who probably went away 
when the Erg/;/+ took this Place, and who returned after they 


were retired. For the reſt, this Bay is exactly what Garcilaſſo 


de Ia Vega, in his Hiſtory of Florida, calls the Port of Aub. The 
Fort is built on a little Eminence, ſurrounded by Marſhes, and 
a little below the Confluence of two Rivers, one of which comes 


from the North Eaſt, and the other from the North Weſt. They 


are but ſmall, and full 
well ſtored with Fiſh, 


Caimans, and notwithſtanding pretty 


— 
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Two Leagues higher, on the _ of the * he there 
is a Village of Apalaches; and in the Lande 

422 * Ale; to the Well, at 212 ue and half from the 
, Fort, there is a ſecond. This. Nation for- 


merly very numerous, and which, divided into ſeveral Cantons, 


eſſed a very large Country, is at preſent reduced to be very 
— "Kt © mbraved Chrifienit lon 290, yet the 
—— do not truſt them, and they right : or beſides 

at theſe Chriſtians, being deſtitute of all ſpiritual Aids for a 
great Number of Years, are no longer ſuch but in Name, their 
-onquerors treated them at firſt with fo mach Severity, that they 
ought always to look upon them as Enemies not well recon- 
ciled. It is difficult to make good Chriftiant of People, 't& 
whom their firſt Treatment rendered Chrifianity odious. 

They told us at $8:. Mark, that a Reſolution was taken t6 
re-eſtabliſh this Poſt in its firſt State, and that they ExpeRted here 
five thouſand Families : This is much more than the Spaniards 
of Florida can raife,-----The Country is fine, well wooded, well 
watered, and they ſay that the farther you advance into the 
Country, the more fruitful it grows. They confirmed to us at 
this Fort, what the Spaniards whom we met had told us al- 
ready, that the Savages of the Martyrs, and their King Don Di 
were a bad Sort of People, and that if we had not kept a got 
Guard, they would. have done us fome Injury. They, told 
us farther, that a 8pani/s Brigantine being wrecked 
near the Place were we met four Savages in a Pertiau 


all the Crew had been empaled, and eaten by theſe Baba. 


Hans. 22 

St. Mark is dependent on & Hin for Military and Civil 
Affairs, and on the Hawannah in Spirituals. Notwithſtanding, 
it is the Convent of the Cordeliers of St. Auguſtin that ſehds 4 
Chaplain hither : I found one here, who was a very amiable Per- 


ſon, and who did us a 3 Service. He informed us, that 
ark 


the Commandant of St. wanted to detain us till he had 
given Advice of our Arrival to the Governor of Sr. Augaſtin; 


and had received his Orders, I defired him to aft this der 


if he was in a Condition to ſupport us all the Time that we 
ſhould be here, fince what Provifions we had left, were ſcarce 


_ ſufficient to carry us to Loui/fiana. 


He acquitted himſelf very well of his Commiſſion, and his 
Diſcourſe, accompanied with ſome Preſents, which he hinted 
to us that we ought to make the Governor, had all the Ef- 
fect which we expected from it. This Officer granted us, 
with a very Grace, ſome Guides, which we dehred 
of him for St. Jeſepb, which is thirty Leagues from Sr. 
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- > a and the Way, as we had been informed, not eaſy to 


This obliged us to ſtay the next Day, and I was not ſorry for 
it, for beſides being pretty well lodged in the Fort with the 
Cordelier (a Diſtinction that was paid to me, and which I owed 
to my Habit) I was glad to take a ſhort Survey of the Environs 
of the Fort. They go by Land from Sr. Mark to St. Auguſtin ; 
the Journey is eighty Leagues, and the Way very bad. _ 
We departed the 22d in the Morning, and the 25th, about 

an from ten o*Clock, our Guides made us undertake 
St 11 Gn"! 'a Traverſe of three Leagues, to enter into 

647 7 a Kind of Channel, formed on one Side by 
the Continent, and on the other by a String of Iſlands, of various 
Extents, Without our Guides, we ſhould never have dared to en- 
age ourſelves among them, and we ſhould have miſſed the Bay of 

t. Foſeph. We were now almoſt deſtitute of Proviſions, and the 
Difficulty of finding Water encreaſed every Day, One Evenin 
that we had dug at ten Paces from the Sea, on a pretty hig 
Ground, and got none but brackiſh Water, which was impoſſible 
to drink, I thought of making a ſhallow Hole cloſe' to the Sea 
Side, and in the Sand : It immediately filled with Water that 
Was tolerably freſh, and as clear as if it had been taken from 
the fineſt Spring; but after I had filled a Veſſel, it flowed no 
more, which made me judge that is was Rain Water, gathered 
In this Place, meeting with a hard Bottom, and I judge that 

this may often happen. 5 | 
As ſoon as we had got ahead o Pe Iſlands, we Sn ol 
I ten o' Clock at Night. Then the Wind fell, 
5 ge: Penſa- but the Tide, which began to ebb, ſupplied 
2 the Want of it, and we went forward all 
Night. This is the firſt Time that I obſerved. apy regular 
Tides in the Gulf of Mexico, and the two. Spaniards told us, that 
from this Place to Penſacole the Flux is twelve Hours, and the 
Reflux as much, - Next Day, the 26th, a contrary Wind kept 
us till Night, in an Iſland pretty well wooded, which 1s ten or 
twelve Leagues long,' and where we killed as many Larks and 
Woodcocks as we pleaſed. We ſaw alſo here a great Number 
of Rattle-Snakes. Our Guides called it the e des Chiens (of 
Dogs), and from the Beginning of it, they reckoned ten Leagues 
to St. Mark, and fifteen to Sz. Fofeph but they were certainly 
miſtaken in the laſt Article, for it is atleaſt twenty Leagues, and 
very long ones. 8 | 1 
The 25th, at eleven o' Clock at Night, we ran upon a Bank 
of Oyſters as large as the Crown of my Hat, and we were 

above an Hour in getting off again. We went from thence x 
; Paſs the Night in a Country Houſe, belonging to a Captain Ke 
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the Garriſon of Sr. Jeſepb, named Dioniz, and at our Arrival 
they told us very ſtrange News. 4 5 
| They aſſured us that all + Louifana was evacuated by the 

Falk Mas. French; that a large French Ship came ta 

. * , Ship Iſland, and had embarked there the 
Commandant, the Director, and all the Officers; that after their 
Departure, the Savages had killed all the Inhabitants and Sol- 
diers that were left, except a ſmall Number who had ſaved them- 
ſelves in two Sloops ; that being in Want of Proviſions, they 
were gone to the Bay of St. Fo/eph ; that thoſe who arrived firſt 
were well received, but that they would not permit the others 
to land, for Fear leſt ſo many French being together, they ſhould 


be tempted to make themſelves Maſters of this Poſt, which we 


formerly poſſeſſed, 3 e 
All this Story had ſo little Probability, that I could not poſe 
ſibly believe it; but it was told with ſo many Circumſtances, and 
coming from People who had ſo little Intereft to impoſe upon us, 
and who being but at ſeven Leagues from St. Fo/eph, might have 
News from thence every Day, that it ſeemed hard to think it 
| ſhould be without any Foundation. The greateſt Part of our 
People were ſtruck with it; and I found in myſelf that theſe 
general Conſternations are communicated tothe Heart, in Spite of 
our Underſtanding, and that it is as impoſſible not to feel ſome 
Fear in the midſt of People who are ſeized with it, as not to be 
afflicted with thoſe that weep. I did not in the leaſt believe 
what they had juſt told us, and yet I could not be eaſy. | 
Iri the mean Time our Company, in -Spite of their Delpaits 
finding Plenty of Proviſions, and the Servants of the Sieur 
Dionix very obliging, feaſted all the reſt of the Night, In the 
Morning our Guides took Leave of us, according to their Orders, 
We had no further Need of them; for beſides that we could not 
miſs our Way to Sr. Jeſepb, we met with at the Houſe of M. 
Dionix a Frenchman, a Soldier in his Company, and an old Deſer- 
ter from Maubile, who was heartily tired of the Spaxi/b Service, 
among whom he was often almoſt e as he ſaid, N they 
paid him well: So we eaſily engaged him to go with us to 
St. Pa and frum thence to Louiſiana, ſuppoſing he could get 
his Diſcharge. 
We arrived about Five in the Afternoon at St. 7o/eph, where 
rival at St. e were perfectly well received by the Go- 
"tas * vernor. We found there two great Boats 
. of the Biloxi, with four French Officers, who 
were come to reclaim ſome Deſerters, but they did not find 


them here. We had ſeen them the 24th, being Vbit-Sunday, in a 


Bark that was under Sail, and which paſſed pretty near us. It 
is very probable that they had touched at &. Jes; and to 


* 
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a Colour to their Deſertion, they had given out what the 
Night before had fo greatly alarmed us. Two Cordeliers, who 
ferved the Chapel of the Fort, having heard of my Arrival, 
came to offer me a Bed in their Houſe, which I accepted very 
thankfully. | | | 
For the reft, I do not think there is a Place in the World 
Deſerivtion where one might leſs expect to meet with 
8 7 * Men, and eſpecially Europeans, than at Sr. 
, Jolepk. Jeſepb. B he Situation of this Bay, its 
Shores, its Soil, and all that Environs it, nothing can make one 
conceive the Reaſons of fuch a Choice, A flat Coaſt, open to 
the Wind, a barren Sand, a poor Country ; and which can have 
no Manner of Commerce, nor even . ſerve for Magazines: To 
fuch a Pitch have the Spaniards carried their Jealouſy of our 
| Settlements in Lowifana. We had been guilty of the Folly be- 
fore them, but it was only for a ſhort Time. There is Reaſon to 
think that they alſo will correct it ſoon ; and that when we have 
reſtored Penſacole to them, they will tranſport thither every Thing 
they have at Sz. Zoſeph. | 
The Fort is not ſituated in the Bay, but on the Turn of a 
_—_ Point, and which encloſes an Iſland. This Fort is only 
built of Earth, but well encloſed with Paliſadoes, and well de- 
fended by Guns. It has a pretty numerous Garriſon, an Etat 
Major compleat, and almoſt all the Officers have their Families 
with them. Their Houſes are neat and convenient, and tole- 
rably furniſhed, but every where in the Streets we fink up to the 
Ancles in Sand. The Ladies never go out but to Church, and 
always with a Pomp and Gravity, which is to be ſeen no where 
but among the Spaniards. " BB 2 
The Day after our Arrival, which was the 2gth, there was a 
reat Dinner at the Serjeant Major's. This Officer kad been in 
Poutfans, and been highly treated there. He was overjoyed to find 
this Occaſion to make us a Return. He had eſpecially made a par- 
ticular Friendſhip in his Journey to Louifana with M. Hubert, who . 
Was then the principal Commiſſary there, and who was amongft 
us. He heard that a Daughter of his Friend, three Years old, 
Who was going to Fraxce with her Father, had only been ſprink- 
led: He deſired they would complete the Ceremonies of her 
Baptiſm ar Sz. Jeſeph, and he would be her Godfather. This 
"was 4 with great Pomp, and firing of the Guns. The 
Godmother was a Niece of the Governor's, who at Night gave 
a magnificent Supper; and by an Exceſs of Politeneſs, ſeldom 
found among the Spaniards, he would have the 8 of the 
Ladies. He compleated all theſe Civilities, by 


with Plenty of Proviſions to continue our Route, though he had 
not yet received the Convoy that was to bring him Fares 


urniſhing us 
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from the Hawannab, and for this Reaſon he had refuſed ſome to 
the Officers of Bilaxi; but our Neceſſity had touched him ex- 
tremelyj . 25 92 a a 0 12 gfe. Kava on 
We epaitel the zoth with the two Boats, and the Fort ſaluted 
D i us with ſive Guns. We made ſeven Leagues 
st of 2 from that Day, and we anchored at the Entrance 
dt. Jolepn. of a River, which comes out of a Bay open 
to the South Eaſt. At Elevenat Night, the Wind coming fair, we 
took Advantage of it, and we ſteered Weſt North Weſt. All the 
Coaſt was upon the ſame Point of the N for twenty Leagues, 
quite tothe Iſland of 87. Reſe; and we do not finda ſingle Face 
to get Shelter from a Guſt of Wind that ſhould come from the 
n Sea. < 3 4nd $24} CEL 88 | It THC 1 9 a 
The ziſt, at Four in the Afternoon, we had made twenty 
Leagues, and we anchored, behind an Ifſland which ſnuts up the 
great Bay of Sz. Roſe, the Entrance of which is dangerous When 
the Sea runs high, Had we been a Moment later, we ſhould 
have been greatly embarraſſed, for the Wind turned all at once 
from the North Eaſt to the South Weſt; and the Waves ran ſo 
bigh the ſame Inſtant, that it would have been impoſſible for us 
to have paſſed, TI ETA © MR: iy 
The 1ſt of June, 8 or Ro in the ACC the 
50 | Tide beginning to flow, we ,re-embarked.; 
15 2778 a and having gone a (mall League, we entered 
En of ee into the Channel of St. Robb, which is four- 
teen Leagues long, It is formed by the Iſland of Sr. Nass. 
which has this Length, but 1s, very narrow); which appears all 
coyered with Sand, and which nevertheleſs is not ill wooded, 
The Continent is very high, and bears Trees of all Kinds. 
The Soil is almoſt as ſandy as at $7. Mark ; but if they dig ever 
o little, they find Water. The Wood here is very 
hard, but ſubject to rot ſoon. All this Coaſt ſwarms. with wild 
Fowl, and the Sea with Fiſh, This Channel is narrow at its 
Entrance; afterwards. it widens, and continues the Hreadth of 
alf a League to the Bay of Penſacols. The Current is ſtrong 


Y ere, and was 1n our Favour. + 3g ee 
About Eleven o Clock we doubled the Point aux Chevieuils, 
Le Rec- Rucle); at the Turn of which the Bay begins,“ We 
turn to the North, then to the North Eaſt. | The Fort is a ſmall 
League farther, and we diſcover it from the Point aux Obevreuili. 
We arrived there at Noon, and were ſupriſed to ſee it in ſuch a 
bad State. It appears plain that they do not expect to continue in 
it. The Sieur Carpeau de Montigni, who commands here, was gone 
to Biloxi, and we found here only ſome Soldiers. The Spa- 
x; Fort, which was taken two Years ago by the Count Je Champ- 
melin, was behind, and there remains nothing in it but a very fine 
Ciſtern; the building of which coft, as they ſay, fourteen _ 
ES | 9 „ 
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fand Pieces of Eight. They have been both built in an Iſtand 
which joins almoſt to the main Land, whick is not thirty Yards 
long, and the Soil of which does not appear to be extraordinary. 
he Bay of Penſacole would be a pretty good Port, if the 
Deheriati Worms did not deſtroy the Ships, and if its 
„ bt of Entrance had a little more Water ; but the 
"WE INE 3 Hercules, which carried M. Champmelin, ran 
2· ground here. This Entrance is directly between the Weſt End 
| of the Iſland 87. Ry/e, where the 5 had alſo built a little 
Fort, and a Bank of Sand. It is ſo narrow, that only one Ship 
can paſs at a Time: Its Opening is North and South. On the 
other Side of the Sand Bank there is another Paſs, where there 
is Water only for Barks, and which is open to the South Weſt, 
It is alſo very narrow. The Moorings for Ships, in the Bay of 
22 is along the Ifland Se. Roe where the Anchorage is 

We ned | 


We departed from Pen/arole at Midnight, and about Four in 
Arrival at Bi. dhe Morning we left Rio de lor Perdidos on the 
loxi | ” Right, This River was ſo called, becauſe a 
: | Spaniſh Ship was wrecked here, and all the 
Crew loſt _——-Dauphin Ifand is five Leagues farther on the 
Left, and is five 8 long, but very narrow. There is at 
leaſt one half of this Iſland without a Tree upon it, and the reſt 
is not much better. The Fort, and the only Habitation that re- 
mains here, are in the Weſt Part. Between this Iſland and the 
Ifle 2 Corne, which is a League diſtant, there is little Water. At 
the End of this, there is another very ſmall Iſland, which they 
rep Round Iſland; on Account of its Shape, We paſſed the 
Night here. 3 | | 
ver-againſt eVox of the Paſcagoulas, where Madam de Chan 
mont has a Grant, which is not likely to pay her Expences ſoon; 
a River of the ſame- Name, and which comes from the North, - 
runs into this Bay, The next Day, about Ten O'Clock, one of- 
' our Seamen died of a Quinſey. This is the only Man we loſt 
in our painful and gu Expedition, An Hour after, we 
anchored at Biloxi, where they were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee 
us. Iwent immediately to ſay Maſs, to return Thanks to Gop for: 
having ſupported us in the midſt of fo many Fatigues, and for 
delivering us from ſo many Dangers. | W 125 
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LETTER XXXIV. 
| ock from ihe BILOx! to Cape FRangois in gr. Dees, « 


Mabau, Cape Fx ANGO1S, September 6. 


1 Durſt not venture to tell you in my laſt, as I had done in the 
preceding Letter, that I ſhould not write any more to you but 
from Cape £Frangois, for Fear I ſhould be obliged to contradict” 
myſelf again, and the Event was very near juſtifying my Ap- 
prehenſions. I am here at laſt, in this long wiſhed for Port, af- 
ter a Voyage of ſixty-four Days, and we PE it at the Time 
when we had almoſt loſt all Hopes of attaining it. But before. 
I ſhall enter upon the Recital of the Adventures of this Voyage, 
I muſt proceed with my Journal. , | : 
The firſt News we heard on our 2 41 at the Biloxi, _ ny 
the Peace concluded with Spain, and the dou- 
Ine che — ble Alliance between theſe Bo Crowns. One 
PP of the Articles of Peace was the Reſtoration 


piards. of Pen/acole, and this Article was carried to 
in of a” 


Louifiana by Don Alexander Walcop, an Iriſhman, and 8 
Ship in New Spain. He embarked at Vera Cruz, in a Brigantine 
of forty Guns and one hundred and fifty Men, and commanded 
by Don Auguſtin Spinola. They ſay that the Deſign of the Spa- 
ard: is to make a great Settlement at Pen/acole, and to tranſport 
thither the ' Garriſon of St. Jab, and all the Inhabitants, 
They add, that Don Alexander Walcop, is intended for the Gover- 
nor: He is a Man of a very good Preſence, very ſober, and reli- 
gious. 4 12 844 
Don Auguſtin Spinola is a young Man, full 2 Views and of 'a 
. very amiable Character; w entiments 
Fig. nx ns pa? (hes his high Birth, and are worthy of 
Ln eo n the Name he bears: He is Lieutenant of a 
Man of War, and has engaged to ſerve three Years in Mexico, ' 
after which he reckons to return to Spain, and to make his For- 
tune there. He was greatly mortified to hear that an Hug In- 
terloper, named Marſpal, did not quit the Road of the Biloxi, where 
he had traded confiderably with the French, till he entered it 
himſelf. This armed Ship did not even care to fail away, faying, 
he did not fear the Spaniards ; but M. de Bierville obliged him to 
it, being unwilling to be a 8 tor of a Combat, the Sacceſs 
of which our Officers preten - nr not have been favourable 
Rowe e | | 19 "6 
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to the Aggreſſors, 2 ſuperior in Force. We ſhall ſoon fee 


they were miſtaken in t 
ma. | | 
Notwithſtanding, that ſince the Departure of the Adbur, 
Frequent Der- ſome of the Company's Ships had A 1 
. To if. ſome Proviſions to Louiſiana, they were ſtill in 
y | great Neceſſity, and Diſcontent encreaſed 
every Day. In Spite of the Care which M. de Bienville took to 
comfort the Inhabitants, we heard Talk of nothing but Schemes 
for deſerting. Beſides the Boat which we met on the Route from 
St. Mart to St. Jaſepb, all the Swiſs that were at the Biloxi, with the 
Captain and the Officers at their Head, having received Orders 
to go to New Orleans in a Sloop, armed on Purpoſe for them, 
and which had been well provided with Provifions, inftead of 
taking the Route of the Mi ippi, had turned, with Colours fly- 
ing, to the Eaft, and *twas not doubted but they had taken the 
Route to Carolina; becauſe, being Proteſtants, there was no 
Likelihood they ſhould go to the Spaniards (a). | 
The 8thof Fuze Idiſcovered a Conſpiracy formed to carry off 
4 Plat Ae, the Spaniſb Brigantine. It was Seven o' Clock 
SY eon at Night when I was privately informed of 
Derek. itt, and I was affured that before Nine the 
Scheme would be put in Execution, the Commandant of the 
Brigantine not being uſed to come on board till that Hour. 
The Conſpirators were one hundred and fifty in Number; and 
© their Intention was, if their Enterprize ſucceeded, to turn Pi- 
rates. I ſent immediately to inform M. de Bienville, who was 
at Table with Don Auguſtin Spinola, who roſe immediately and 
went on board, and the Major of the Biloxi had Orders to begin 
his Round direct. ee e, 
Theſe Motions made the Conſpirators apprehend that their 
_ Deſign was diſcovered; and the Major ſaw only four or five 
© Men met together, who diſappeared as ſoon as they ſaw him, and 
he could not take any of them, ſo that they thought I had 
| 1 falſe Alarm. But beſides that, for ſeveral Days follow- 
ng, we heard of nothing but of Soldiers and Inhabitants who 
| had diſappeared : Some of theſe Deſerters being retaken, con- 
feſſed the Plot, of which I had given Information. 
The 22th, a Chief of ci 7. _ rang b9 tell 7 de 17 
FA that the Eze/; made them great Promiſes, to 
The a bring DD to their Intereſt, and to en- 
aner 16 Or7ug gage them to have no more Commerce with 


e high Opinion they entertained of Mar- 


ONS. Par Mile fo the French. 'The Commandant, on this Occa- 
their Party. ſion, gave a great Proof of the Talent he 


(a. We-ba have fince heard that they went to Carolina. 
= > „ . f 2 & 0 | has 
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has of overning at his Pleaſure the Minds of the Savages, He 
knew ſo well how to flatter this Chief, that with ſome Preſents 
of little Conſequence, he ſent him away very well diſpoſed to 
continue firm in our Alliance. This Nation would give us a 
you deal of Trouble if they ſhould declare a aint us; the 

hicachas, the Natchez, and the Yaſous, would ſoon join with 
them, and there would be no longer any Safety in navigatin 
the Mi/i/ippi ; even if theſe four Nations ſhould not draw 
in all the reſt, which very probably would be the Caſe. 
About the End of the Month, an Inhabitant of the 7/kno:s 
who had been to trade on the Miſſeuri, arrived at the Biloxi, and 
reported that he, and one or two more French, having travelled 
as far as the Octotatat, who in 1719 defeated the Spaniards, I 
mentioned before, they were well received by them, and that 
for the Goods they carried them, they have received ſeven or 
eight hundred Livres in Silver, partly in Coin and partly in 
Bars; that ſome of theſe Savages had accompanied them to the 
Illinois, and aſſured M. de Boiforiant that the Spaniards, from 
whom they took this Silver, got it from a Mine a little Diſtance 
from the Place where they met them, and that they have offered 
to carry the French thither, which Offer this Commandant had 
accepted. Time will ſhew if theſe Savages have ſpoken with ' 
more Sincerity than ſo many others, who for a long Time have 
ſought to draw the French to them by the Allurement of Mines, 
none of which have been yet found real Ca). | | 
The 22d I embarked in the Bellona, which ſailed the zoth. 
11 The 2d of Juh we reckoned that we bore 
a F910 * 79M North and South of Per/acole, from whence 
| Vos we Choſe to take our Longitude, becauſe 
that of the Mouth of the Mififippri is not yet aſcertained. 
From that Time to the 2oth e remarkable happened. 
We had then the Sun exactly over our Heads, and in our Voyage 
from the Martyrs to the Biloxi, we had borne the greateſt Heats 
of the Solſtice, without being able to defend ourſelves from 
them in any Manner, no more than from the Dews, which fell 
plentifully every Night. Yet, would your believe it, Madam, 
we ſuffered leſs from the Heat at that Seaſon, than in the Month 
of April before our Shipwreck f . oh 
Vet nothing is more certain, and I remembered then that I 
Obſerwati „had been ſeveral Times much ſurpriſed to 
he Har kg n ' ſee People, who were born under the torrid 
5 Lone, complain of the great Heats of France. 
We were in the ſame Caſe in the Month of April, we had the 


(s) We have heard no mote of this Mine fince that Time, PI 
| | A iy fame 
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ſame Heats that we feel in France, and even in Jzaly in che 
Month of July. In the Month of July, during the Dog Days, 
we were under the Zone, and the Heat was much greater, but 
it was more ſupportable. This Difference did not proceed from 
the Winds; we had the ſame, and we had always ſome in both 
Seaſons, _ Neither was it only from our being more uſed to 
them, for we were not ſubje& to thoſe continual Sweats, which 
had ſo much, troubled us in the Month of April. . 
WM e muſt therefore ſeek for another Reaſon, and this is what 
occurs to my Mind. In the Spring, the Air is ſtill full of Va- 
urs, which the Winter raiſes. Theſe Vapours, when the 
Sun approaches them, are directly inflamed, and this is what 
ſed thoſe heavy Heats, and thoſe plentiful Sweats, which 
overpowered us in the Month of April: We were almoſt always in 
Balueo Mariæ. In the Month of Fuly, theſe Vapours. were diſ- 
Fugen and tho' the Sun was much nearer ys, the leaſt Wind 
ufficed to refreſh us, by blunting the Power of its Rays al- 
moſt perpendicular over our Heads. Now in France the Sun 
never thoroughly diſperſes the Vapours, as it does between the 
Tropics; at leaſt they are here much leſs groſs; and this is 
what produces, not the Difference of the Heat, but the different 

| Senſation of the Heat. r 
The aoth, we diſcovered the Land of Cuba, which three 
77 1 Months before, we had made in ſeven 
e of Cu- Days. Two Things occaſioned this Delay. 
hs The firſt is, that we cannot depend on our 
wg Ne Obſervations when the Sun is ſo near, be- 
cauſe its Rays form no ſenſible Angle (a). For this Cauſe; 
when we have the leaſt Suſpicion of the Land's being near, we 
dare make no Sail in the Night. The ſecond 1s, that the Cap- 
tain of the Bellona wanted to go to the Hawannah,, and as he 
| Judged that the Currents bore to the Eaſt, he made the Weſt 

as much as he thought neceſſary, not to miſs his Mark, 
However, he was very nigh paſſing before the Havannab with - 
out knowing it. They came and told me very early in the 
Morning that they ſaw Land; I aſked how it appeared, and on 
the Anſwer they made, I aſſured them it was Cape Sed. They 
laughed at me, and the two Officers of the Habur, who were 
with us, were the firſt to maintain that I was miſtaken. I went 
pon Deck, and perſiſted in my Opinion, 3 to that of 
e whole Ship: Our Pilots affirming that we were ſixty Leagues 
| pore to the Weſt; AtSun-ſet I diſcovered the Table of Mariamnez. 
ut I was till alone in my Opinion: However, we had the Wind 


(6) This Defedt of Davis's Quadrant is remedied by Hadi 's. 
againſt 
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Ty | : 
5 us, and all Night we only made Tacks to and from the 
and. | ; a 
The next Day at Noon we were ſtill in Sight of the two 
Lands, which were the Subject of our Diſpute, when upon 
coming nearer the Shore, we . ty the Havannab before 
us, which greatly pleaſed the Captain, who had a large Parcel 
of Goods that he expected to diſpoſe of to the Spaniards for a 


pou Profit, I was little concerned for his Intereſt ; but if we 


ad been further out at Sea, and the Wind had not been againſt 
us all Night, the Error and Obſtinacy of our Pilots and our 
Officers would have coft as dear. The Wind was fair to en- 
ter the Hawarmah, and at five in the Afternoon we were but a 
League off; then we fired two Guns, one to ſhew our Flag, 


the Sat, after we had twiſted the Flag round the Staff, as a 


Signal of Diſtreſs, to require a Pilot from the Port: 

Nothing appeared, and it was reſolved to ſend 'the Ca. 
noe to aſk Leave to come in; but as it was already late, it 
was put off till next Day, and all the Night we paſſed in 
making Tacks. The 23d an Officer of the Bellona embarked 
to go to aſk the Governor's Conſent for us to water in his Port, 
and to buy Proviſions, becauſe they could not give us a ſuf- 

ficient Supply at the Biloxi, This was but a Pretence, but I did 
not know it, and the Captain having deſired me to accompany 
his Officer, I thought it not proper to refuſe him. 

The Entrance of the Port of the Havannab looks towards the 

De/ * North Weſt and by Weſt : On the Left, at 
FA 1 the Entrance, we ſee a Fort built upon a 
H 3 Rock, at the Foot of which we muſt paſs : 

egg, They call it the Moro Fort. It is ſolidly 


built, and has three good Batteries of Braſs Cannon, one above 
the other. On the Right there is a Range of Baſtions, which 


appeared to be newly finiſhed; or lately repaired: The En- 


trance in this Place is but five or ſix hundred Paces wide, and 
they ſhut it up by an Iron Chain, which may ſtop a Ship lon 
enough to be beat to Pieces by the Guns, before it can brea 
the Chain. | 1 | 
The Paſſage widens a little afterwards up to. the Town, that 

It to ſay, for three or four hundred Paces, The Channel turns 
from thence to the Left a good Way beyond the City, which 
is on the Right. — This is all I can fay of it, having 


- 


never been any farther. I only know that the City occupies 
the Head of a Peninſula, and that the Side of the Land, 
which is its whole Length, is encloſed by a good Wall, with 
Baſtions. It's Aſpect is very agreeable and open, as ſoon as 
we have paſſed the Moro Caſtle. The Streets are well laid out, 
the Quay large and well kept, the Houſes well built for the 


moſt 
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moſt Part: There are a good Number of Churches, and which 
appear tolerably fine ; but I never wentjinto any of them: In a 
Word, a City which contains twenty thouſand Souls does not 
make a greater Appearance; but the Havannab, as I have been 
told, has not near ſo many. 
Upon my landing I met ſeveral of the Sailors of the Adour, 
The Fate of the 28 well of the Long-Boat as of the Canoe. 
Alte M 2. The firſt told me, that from the Place where 
f al Seer we were wrecked, they were five Days get- 
8 ting to this Port, and almoſt always in the 
greateſt Danger of being loſt. .I had no Time to enquire by 
what Means the ſecond came here. But the Serjeant, who en- 
tered our Canoe at the Foot of the Moro, to conduct us, took 
Care to ſhew us the Brigantine of the Interloper Marſbal, whom 
I mentioned at the Beginning of my Letter. It was moored 
near a Boat ſo ſmall, that it could with Difficulty carry fif- 
teen or twenty Men, which notwithſtanding had taken this Bri- 
antine by boarding her. We muſt allow that the Privateers of 
Cuba and the neighbouring Iflands are brave: Our Flibuftiers 
(a) have learnt them to fight; but conſidering the Diſpropor- 
tion of the Force, and the Valour and the Guns of the Englih, 
they muſt have been taken by Surpriſe. TS 
The Governor of the Havannab received us coldly, and after 
The Governer of having heard us, he told us he ſhould have 
the Havannah ro. been very glad if he could have granted our 
4 e Req ueſt; but the King his Maſter had tied 
75 bi 7 f up his Hands on this Article, and that he 
e boy was above all expreſly forbid to receive any 
| Veſſel coming from Louiſiana. He added that there were ſe- 
veral Places on the ſame Coaſt where we might ſtop without 
any Danger, and where they would ſupply us with all the Re- 
freſhments we wanted. We were forced to be contented with 
this Anſwer, and after having paid my Compliments to- the 
Rector of the College which we have in this City, I re-em- 
barked. | | 
The next Day, the twenty-fourth, at ſix in the Morning, 
we were North and South of the Loaf of Matanza, and at 
half an Hour after eleven off Riv de Ciroca, where there is a 
Span;ſp Habitation. But as the Captain was reſolved to try if 
he could not ſucceed better at Matanza than he had at the Ha- 
 wannah, and that he had fill ſeven Leagues thither, he took 
the Reſolution to ply off and on all Night; and the 25th at 
Day-break we found ourſelves at the Entrance of the Bay, which 
is two Leagues wide. | FE: 19 Hs 
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To enter it we muſt at * double 1 * * _ _ not 
a advance far into the „ then make the 
ho * * | Weſt for a League; then we diſcover on the 
#2 ay; of. Right Hand another Point, behind which is 
u the Fort, and a large Quarter of a League 
farther the Town of Matanxa, between two Rivers, which waſh 
its Walls on both Sides. About ten in the Morning, they ſent 
a Canoe thither with an Officer, who did not find the Com- 
mandant of 'the Fort there. He declared our pretended Ne- 
ceſſity to the Deputy, but this Officer told him he could not 
take upon himſelf to grant the Permiſſion we required; that all 
he could do for our Service was to {end a Courier to the Hawan- 
nab, to know the Intentions of the Governor of that City, who 
was his General ; that if this would content us, we might in 
the mean Time anchor'on the other Side of the Point, 'where 
we ſhould be ſafer. 9 | 
This Anſwer, and the Declaration, which our Pilots then 
thought fit to make, that they would not anſwer for bringi 
the Ship into the Bay of Matanza, becauſe they were not fut 
ciently acquainted with it, determined the Captain at laſt to 
continue his Route with his whole Packet of Merchandize, for 
the Sake of which he had made us loſe at leaſt fifteen'Days of 
recious Time. The next Day, at fix in the Morning, we had 
ill behind us in Sight the Loaf of Matanxa, from which we 
reckoned ourſelves diſtant between twelve and fifteen Leagues; 
and the 27th at five in the Morning we diſcovered from the- 
Maſt-Head the Land of Florida. | 3 ITS 
At this Sight we ſteered a wr wp; ee 3 2 Hours after 
hr we changed our Courſe, to take a little more 
i joy 55 to the Faſt; at nine a got again into the 
h mes of 8g. Route, and we found ourſelves in the true 
* Current, which goes to the Channel of Ba- 
hama, for we went as ſwift as an Arrow. We ſaw at this In⸗ 
ſtant the Adour, which ſhewed ftill an End of a Maſt out of 
Water, but the Hulk was almoſt covered, and we found that 
ſhe was far from being wrecked over-againft the moſt northern 
of the Martyr Iſlands, as ſome Perſons believed; for 'ſhe was 
over-againſt us at half paſt ten, and at half an Hour paſt one' 
the laſt of theſe Iflands was ſtill to the North, F 
About three o' Clock we diſcovered a Breaker from the Round- 
Top, cloſe by which we were going to paſs, and farther on a 
Shoal, which ran out a great Way. This Shoal was. probably 
the End of the Martyrs, and to ſhun it,” we ſteered all the reſt 
of the Day towards the South and the Eaſt, the Current _ 
ing us always to the North, and towards Night we. _ > 


5 
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North Eaſt. The 28th at Noon, the Pilot judged that we were 


at the Entrance of. the Channel, in twenty-five Degrees thirty 
Minutes, at half paſt ſeven o Clock at wy he was afraid of 


being too near the Land, and ſteered South South Eaſt till Mid- 
night with a good Wind, At Midnight he took again his Route, 
and the agth we ſaw no more Land. At Evening we thought 
ourſelves out of the Channel, but for greater Security we conti- 
nued to make the North North Eaſt till ten o'clock. . 
In all the reſt of our Voyage to Cape S. Frangois, we had al- 
Tie None moſt always little Wind, and ſometimes 
nuſt take 10 +  Calms. From Time to Time there aroſe 
* Ch if ' Storms: 'The Sky and the Sea were all on 
Hana „ Sc D3. Fire; and the Ship leaning to one Side, 
J Wetihs ; went like the Wind : But this never laſted 
dy ct, long, and a Quarter of an Hour's Rain 
Cleared the Sky, and ſmoothed the Waves of the Sea, which re- 
ſembled thoſe Perſons of a gentle and calm Diſpoſition, who 
have ſometimes pretty warm Fits of Paſſion, but who are ſoon 
aciſied. I believe that what contributes to calm the Sea ſo 
Joon, after theſe violent Agitations, are the Currents. They are 
in Reality very perceiveable in theſe Parts: On the other Hand, 
they vary continually, which diſconcerts all the Skill of the Pi- 


TS, BE , 
When we are out of the Channel of Bahama, the direct Route 
to go to St. Domingo would be the South Eaſt. But the Winds 
_ which blow almoſt always from the Eaſtward do not permit us 

to take it, and we muſt go by a Parabolic Line to the 8 of 
Bermudas, which it would be proper to diſcover if poſſible; to 
be aſſured of the Longitude. For Want of this Knowledge, we 
are ſometimes obliged to go to the Great Bank of Newfound- 
land, before we can be ſure of being enough to the Eaſt of all 
thoſe Shoals, which lie to the North and to the Eaſt of Sz. Do- 
mi ngo. N | 2 : ; 

Vet they have not always gone fo far aboht to go from the 
o Chand af Gulf of Mexico to this Iſland. In the firſt 
Bahams. anne! of Times of the Diſcovery of the new World, 
Bahama. - after having followed the North Coaſt of 
Cuba, up to the Point of Ithaca, which is the Eaſt End of it 
fourteen Leagues from Matanza, they turned to the Right, and 
leaving on the Left all the Lucaye Iſlands, amongſt which is 
Bahama. ' This is what they call the Old Channel of Bahama, 
It has Water enough for the largeſt 'Ships, but there are ſo many 
Sands in it, that at preſent none but ſmall Veſſels dare venture 


into it. 


7 f After 
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After we were come to the Height of thirty Degrees, thirty- 
bade of the one Minutes, our Pilots judged themſelves 
Pilots intheir Reck- enough to the Eaſt, to be in NO Danger on 
1 N making the South, of running on any of the 
1 Shoals I mentioned. So they confidently run 
Southward, and in a few Days we made a great deal of Way, 
ſailing on a Sea always fine, and carried by the Trade Winds. 
The 27th of Auguſt, at eight in the Morning, the Sailor, who 
was upon the Watch on the Round-Top, cried out Land, which 
cauſed a great deal of Joy, but it was of ſhort Continuance; 
for the Sailor coming down, they aſked him if. the Land was 
high, and he replied that it was very low, ſo of Conſequence it 
could only be one of the Caiguis, or the Turk Mandi. 
We were alſo oy fortunate in having diſcovered them by 
Day, for we had infallibly been 2 if we had come upon 
them in the Night, and no Perſon had eſcaped, becauſe theſe 
Iſlands have no Strands, and the greateſt Part of them are bor- 
dered with Shoals, which advance far into the Sea, and which: 
are divided by little Channels; where there is not Water enough 
for Boats. On the other Hand they are very low, and we cannot 
+ Perceive them at Night, till we are upon them. 
But we were not _ _ we had diſcovered the Danger: 
AR; e Land before us appeared to' be a pretty 
i * 455 large Wand, and W wooded 4 
Were zue n 4 Places; this made us judge, that it was the 
as the | Land. grand Caigue, of Conſequence, that we were 
forty or fifty Leagues too much to the Weſt. To gain our pro- 
per Longitude, we muſt have gone up again to the North above 
two or three hundred Leagues, which would certainly have taken 
up five or fix Weeks Navigation, and we had ſcaree Water and 
Proviſions enough to ſerve us for fifteen Days, with great Oeeo- 
nomy. The Captain was greatly embarraſſed ; he ſaw the Faults. 
of his Pilots, and might blame himſelf for having depended too 
much upon them, for not having taken Obſervations himſelf above 
two or three Times, and for having always preferred the Reckon- 
ing of the ſecond Pilot, a very preſumptuous and blundering- 
young Fellow, to that of the firſt, who was more experienced 
heilful, and who had never approved their Manœuvre. font 
Nevertheleſs they were obliged to take ſome Reſolution im- 
The Refoluti mediately : A Guſt of Wind from the North, 
, /lation that ſhould have ſurprized us, and thrown. 
rhey tale. | us on theſe low Coafts, would infallibly have 
deſtroyed us. But as they could take no Reſolution which had 
not its -Inconveniency, the Captain would have the Advice 
of every Body. Some were for making the beſt Way to Carolina, 
where we might arrive in * or twelve Days, and bay FRO 
2 | ; Se 3 Ons. 


which was extremely hazardous, and whi 


boo alter the South Baſt ; But the Currents carried us ſo much, 
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fions.. This Advice was rejected, and they followed another, 
C 


WI 2 to me to 
roceed only from Deſpair, this was to coaſt the grand Caigue 
near as we could till we came to the Opening; hat is to /ay, 


to the Separation of all theſe Shoals from the Lucaye and. 


All the Veſſels paſs this Way, which come from $7. Domingo, 
to return to France, and then there is nothung to fear, becauſe 
they can take their Time to get out, and this Paſſage being open 


to the North Weſt, we are almoſt ſure of having favourable 
Weather to come out. But to enter it on the Side where we- were, 


we muſt depend on the North Eaſt, and tis a great Hazard to 


- 


find this Wind the Moment it is wanted. Therefore no Body 


that we know, has eyer yet attempted this Paſſage. In ſhort they 
reſolyed to, run all Hazards, and they approached. the Grand 


At two in the Afternoon we were but a good Cannon-Shot from 
nnn, of it, and we are perhaps the firſt, who without 
4 / — . 26. an indiſpenſable Neceſſity, ventured to viſit 

Sang #1476 it ſo near in a Ship. The Coaſt of it is ne- 
vertheleſs very ſafe, elevated, as it appeared to me, about 
ſeven or eight Feet, ſometimes a little more, but it is perpendi- 


cular, and without any Strand. Its Soil has not at all the Ap- 


earance of being barren. Geographers place it directly under 
57 Tropic, Which we could not verify, — the Weather 


Was cloudy ; but I think it a little more to the South, for there 


JA not certainly three Degrees Difference between this Iſland and 


ape Frangois, *. 5 + $8. $% E433 30 vat 
Me coalted the grand Caigue till four in the Afternoon, having 
"Is 4 the * ny me Currents: I He 5 
—— they made a r go to th | Head, to 
hug range,” obſerve what we. al before us, and he ſoon 
came down and told us that he had ſeen the End of the Iſland. ;. 
but that beyond it he ſaw ſtill low Lands, divided by Channels 
in which the Waters appeared all white. Upon this Informa- 
tion, we judged Proper to change our 0 and we ſteered 
North. North Eaft, At Midnight we made the South South 
Eaſt, and it looked as if the Wind turned as we would have it; 
but it was very weak, and the Currents carried us with ſo much 
Violence to the Weſt, that at Day- break the low Lands and the 


Sands, which the Evening before were ſo far a Head of us, were 


almoſt as much behind; and the Paſſage which we ſought began 
to open itſelf, — ; I 
This was the deciſive Moment of our Fate, and what gave us 


| good Hopes, was that the Wind inclined by Degrees to the North- - 


At eleven o' Clock we made the South Eaſt and by South, 


. out 
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out, that our true Courſe was ſcarcely. South. At Noon we could 


make no Obſervation, and the Weſt Point of Caigue bore North 
& by North Eaſt of us. In ſhort, in an Hour's Time we had cleared 
the Paſſage, and I cannot better expreſs to you what Kit rs on 
all our Countenances, as we advanced by Degrees into the Open- 


ing, than by comparing it to what happens to thoſe Animals 


that have been put in the Receiver of the Air Pump, which ap- 
pear dead when they have pumped. out almoſt all the Air, and to 


which they reſtore Life by little and little, by letting the Air in 


again ſlowly. 3 
We did not dare yet to flatter ourſelves that we ſhould be 
able to gain Cape Frangois, which was to Windward of us, bu 
we had Port de Paix, or at leaſt. Loogant, which we . 
miſs; and after the extreme Danger we had lately paſſed, any 


was good, fo we could find a Port. At Midnight we had a vie- 
, lent Guſt of Wind, but of little Duration, and the next Day, 


at nine in the Morning, we diſcovered the Land of 87. Domingo, 
but without Hiſtinguiſhi 

was foggy. A Ship, which by its Way of working we judged 
to be a Pirate, employed us a Part of the Afternoon : We 
4 ared in Earneſt to engage her, or rather to defend ourſelves, 
if they ſhould attack us, for we would not have changed a Sail 


to follow her. | 


At laſt we diſcovered that it was only a ſmall Veſſel of ons 


ng what Part all the Day; - becauſe it 


* 


"gh hundred and fifty Tons at moſt, and which 
f 12 0 Cape robably had ben more frighted than we. 
n e judged by her Manceuvre that ſhe came 


out of Cape Frangors, and ſhe appeared deep loaded. All Night 
we ads Tl @ the North Eaſt, rarping a little, which 
brought us higher up in our Latitude; and when it was Day, 
we diſcovered with a great deal of Joy that we were to Wind- 
ward of Cape Frangois., We ſaw it plain, were almoſt at its 
but had fo little Wind, that we could not enter it till the firſt 
of 12777 at four in the Afternoon. Since that Time I have 
not had a Moment to myſelf to entertain you about this Coun- 
try, and my Letter is called for to 
ready to fail for Nantz. I propoſe to 


Days for Havre de Grace, from whence I ſhall have the Honout 
to write to you once again. ry a 


» * 


1.) LETTER 


2 it to a Ship which is 
part myſelf in fifteen 
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L EF TER XXXV.. 


Deſcription of Cars e in ST. Domino. Return to 
fs FRANCE, landing in ENGLAND. - K ne, 


Mapau, | Roux, January 8. 


Was but one Day at Havre, becauſe I would not miſs the 
Coach for Rouen, and I came here to reſt myſelf at my Eaſe, 
ter the longeſt and moſt fatiguing Voyage I ever made. But 

it is now over, and I am going to take Advantage for the little 
\ Leiſure I have left, while I wait for the Coach for Paris, to 
finiſh the Account of 'my Adventures for theſe two Years and 
half that I have been wandering through the World. T4 
Cape Frangois of St. Domingo, from whence my laſt Letter was 
D oſeriptien of dated, is one of the Ports of all America, 
Cave F Lin :, Where the French have the greateſt Com- 
*P 5015+ merce. It is, properly ſpeaking, but a Bay, 
which 1s not quite a League deep, and the Opening of it is ve- 
ry wide: But this Opening is full of Sand Banks, between 
which we cannot fail with too much Caution. To enter it we 
mult take to the Right along a Point, where there is a Redoubt 
and ſome Guns; but it is the Cuſtom before we engage our- 
ſelves in theſe narrow Paſſes, where two Ships cannot go a- 
breaſt; to call a Pilot from the Fort; and leaſt the Deſire of 
ſaving a Piſtole, which we muſt give him, ſhould endanger the 
Lives of the whole Ship's Company, it has been wiſely order- 
ed, that, even though we ſhould enter without his Afﬀiſtance, 
we ſhould nevertheleſs pay the Pilot. 4 
The Town is at the Bottom of the Bay on the Right. It is 
not conſiderable, becauſe almoſt all that are not Artizans, Shop- 
| keepers, Soldiers, or Publicans, live in the Plain, as much at 
Jeaſt as the Service permits it to the Officers, Execution of Juſ- 
tice to the Magiſtrates, and the Buſineſs of Commerce to thoſe 
who are concerned in it; that is to /ay, almoſt all the People of a 
better Rank who are in this Place: So that to ſee the Beau Monde, 
we muſt go into the Country. And indeed nothing is more charm- 
ing than the Plain and the Vallies which are between, the Moun- 
tains. The Houſes are not ſtately, but they are neat and conveni- 
ent. The Highways are laid out by a Line, of a handſome Breadth, 
bordered with Hedges of Lemon Trees, and ſometimes phage 
—_— b 3 with 
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With large Trees, and from Space to Space cut by Brooks of 
clear Water, cool, and very wholeſome. All the Habitations 
appear well cultivated, and they are really very beautiful Country 
— * We ſee every where an Air of Plenty, which is very 
eaſing. | | 4. +38 4% 
* This Plain is at — oy _ wry | -=> _ —_— Vega- 
„ Keal, which is ſo much ſpoken of in the Ha- 
4 Path f ziſþ Hiſtories of Sr. Domingo, which the * 
Cape. fm to be 80 Leagues long ; and which, as 
er Biſhop de Chiappe, Bartholomew de las Caſas, pretends, 
1s watered by twenty-five thouſand Rivers: Great Names coſt 
the Spaniards nothing; theſe pretended Rivers are for the moſt 
Part only little Brobles, the Number of which are really incre- 
dible, and which would make of this Royal Plain ſomethin 
more charming and more delightful than the Valley of Tempe, 15 
boaſted of by the Greeks, if it was not under the torrid Zone. 
There are alſo ſome Parts of it where the Air is very wholeſome, 
and the Heat ſupportable : Such is that where the Town of 
St. Jago de los Cawalleros is built; and we may ſay the ſame 
Thing of the Valhes which are between the Mountains, with 
which the Plain of the Cape is bordered on the South. They 
begin to be peopled, and they will ſoon be more ſo than the 
Plain itſelf, becauſe they ſee few People fick here; and that: 
who come hither from other Parts, recover in a ſhort Time of 
Pe 4 when all Manner of Remedies have proved inef- 
ectual. PG | | 
I viſited all the Habitations that are neareſt the Town, 
ORR but I had not Leiſure to make many Obſer- 
fe er dation. vations. Moreover, during the Day, the 
Heat was extreme; and in the Evening, as ſoon as the Sun 
was ſet, the Muſketoes, and other Flies of that Kind, did not 
rmit me to walk about long. Theſe little Inſects particu- 
larly aftack new Comers, whoſe Skin is tendereſt, and their 
Blood freſheſt. They aſſured me, that in the Spar; Part of the 
Iſland they are free from this Inconvenience; but to make 
Amends, we have no venomous Serpents, and they have many. 
They alſo obſerved to me, that excepting Lettice, all Sorts of 
Garden Herbs and Roots muſt be renewed every Year in this 
Iſland with Seeds from Europe. | 8 
What I found here moſt curious, were the Sugar Mills, I 
ſhall ſay nothing of them, becauſe Father Labat has deſcribed 
them much better than I can. After Sugar, the greateſt Riches 
of this Colony is Indigo, of which the ſame Author has alſo 
treated very particularly. This Plant has an'irreconcileable Ene- 
my, and which is much more detrimental to it than Darnel to 
our Wheat, This is an Herb which they call * 
n | | | an 


* 
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and which, as it out of the Ground, bears à Seed, Whieh 
it ſcatters every where. . It grows in a Tuſt; and by its Bulle, 
and its 8 Fruitfulneſs, it ſo choaks the Indigo, that it 
kills it ; ſo that when it has made the leaſt Progreſs in a Field, 
it is entirely loſt, and they muſt plant another. Ra 374] 

The Coaſts of 3 . . not — * 7 but if 

„ 3, they go A little out to Sea, they find all Sorts. 
* _ on itt we — eſpecially — from Leniſi- 

* : - , ana, many Doradbes, on which our Sailors 
pretend to have made a pretty fingular Remark, which is, that 
when they take this Fiſh in the Increaſe of the Moon, the Fleſh 
of it is firm, and of an exquiſite Taſte; whereas, if they take it 
in the Decreaſe of the Moon, it is inſipid, its Fleſh has' no 
Conſiſtence, and is like Meat that is boiled to Rags. It is cer- 
tain, that we experienced both in the different Times before- 
mentioned; but that this happens always, and that the Moon is 
the Cauſe of it, is what I will by no Means affirm, 4 
We departed from Cape Frangois the 25th of September in a 

1 Merchant Ship of Havre, named Louis de 
C. . 1 Bourbon, commanded by one of the moſt ſkil- 
Case Frangois. ful Navigators that I have known : But we 
had ſcarce got to Sea, when we diſcovered two Leaks in her; ſo 
that during all the Paſſage, which was ninety-two Days, they 
were obliged to pump Night and Morning ; which, added to 
the Want of Proviſions, ary they had taken in Plenty, but 
which they never huſbanded for the firſt Month, was the Cauſe 
that our Captain was ſeveral Times on the Point of 7 at 
the Azores. We had been ſtill more embarraſſed, if w Had 

ne into the Snare that was laid for us by a Captain of an 
Ii Ship, whom we met half Way in our Paſſage. 
He came out of Jamaica with a Fleet, of which he was at 
5 bh firit, as he ſaid, the beſt Sailor; but as in 
. Ene lim 857. Loading his Ship, he was ſo imprudent 

8 7. as to leave all his Proviſions in one 
Place, it happened that by Degrees as they were conſumed, the 
Veſſel loſing its Equilibrium, loſt by little and little the Ad- 
vantage that it had over the reſt, and at laſt remained a great 
Way behind the Fleet. We fell in with him in Reality alone, 
and making ſo little Way, that in Compariſon of him our Ship, 
which was far from being an extraordinary Sailor, went like a 
Bird; and he was afraid that his Provifions would entirely fail 
before he could arrive in England. He told us the Trouble he 
was in, and to explain it the better to us, he invited himſelf to 
dine on board us. They replied: that he ſhould be welcome, 
and our Captain ordered ſome of our Sails to be furled to wait 

for him. 14% "6 | LET'S ne 26 42 nd 
wa While 
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« While we were at Dinner, he turned the Diſppurſe oh pur 
Rooms and aſked us whereabouts we thou — ourſelves. The 
Captain ſhewed his Account of the Day before, and he appear- 
ed ſurpriſed at it. He aſſured us that we were two hundre@ 
Leagues forwarder than we reckoned, which he endeavoured to 
by the laſt Land he had ſeen. This gave great Pleaſure” 
wa Part of our People, who were already very much 
w_ of ſo long a Voyage, being continually obliged to coatend 
with violent Winds, and a ſtormy. Sea, in a very crazy Ship, 
Zut I had ſome Suſpicion that the Zagliſʒi Captain aid he was 
ſo far advanced, only that he might engage us to let him have 
ſome of our Proviſions. Our Captain, to whom I communi- 
cated. my Suſpicion, told me he had the ſame e and 
contented himſelf with well treating his Gueſt, and eluded 
his Demand. He continued to ſail by his own Reckoning, 
which he found ſo exact, that he entered into the Channel the 
Day, and almoſt the Hour, that a little before he ſaid he mould 
enter it. | 
The 2d of December we entered che Port of "Plymouth, with 
= wal ar Fly out any D. NeveGien ; but our Captaiz  ** 
ch. without Doubt had ſome Buſineſs here. 
non We found here the King's Frigate, the 
Kan, which a Storm had driven in here in 1 Con- 
dition, tho' it was the firſt Time of her coming out of Havre, - 
where ſhe was built. She was commanded by the Chevalier 
de Fontenay, whoſe Orders were to go o to the e Hands, in 
Purſuit of the Pirates, who had lately taken ſeveral Ships. 
As ſoon as he knew I was in the Port, he did me the Honour 
of a Viſit, before I could have the Convenience of going An | 
pay my Reſpects to him, and he carried me on board pou. | 
Ow! $ paſſed. all the Time very agreeably that I continued 
_ Plymouth is one of the five great Ports of England, W 
Deer the fineſt in Europe. It is double, and be- 
| Pl =” 7 fore we enter it, we muſt paſs under the 
.*”* Guns of the Citadel, From thence we turn 
to the Right, to enter into the Port of the Town, which is 
the ſmalleſt, and from whence one muſt come out of the Channel, 
and *twas here the 'Thetis was moored. They turn to the Left 
ds enter into the other Port, where the King 4 wg: s Ships 
are laid up, over-againſt a 2 Arſenal. his Port ex- 
tends a t Way, and we anchored at the Entrance, becauſe the 
Winds which blow here are good to go farther up the Channel. 
The Town of Plymouth 1s not — 25 its Environs, Where 
T uſed to walk often, are very pleaſant. I never ſaw a better 
Country: The Weather was very mild, and the Fields as green 
' as in the Spring.” + 
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This ſurpriſed me, becauſe we ſailed but poorly ourſelves; but 
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On the Night of Chri/ftmas - Day, after I had celebrated 
E-2 | the three Maſſes, we ſet ſail, and all the 
| The Ingeniil next Day we had a fair Wind. Two Fri- 
25 l fi Pinar. 2 gates of fifty Guns had-weighed Anchor two 
| ; ours before us, and we ſoon overtook them. 
what ſurpriſed me ſtill more was, that to ſee ' theſe two Ship: 
under Sail, if I had not feen them prepare for failing, I could 
never have believed they were the ſame that appeared fo large 


to me in the Port ; on which they told me, that this-proceeded- 


from a particular Conſtruction and ſetting of the Sails, Which 


Was done on Purpoſe to draw Pirates into a Snare, which in the 


the Eugliſb, above 


Sea Dialect makes them call theſe Ships Labber Traps. In Fact, 


as they ſay, the Pirates on ſeeing them, judging of them by their 
Appearance, take them for Merchant Ships, and purſue them 


as à certain Prey. But when they are ſo near as not to be able 
to eſcape, they find ſomebody to talk to, and are caught in the 


Snare, without being able to make any Reſiſtance: Therefore 
of Nations, are moſt feared by Pirates, and 
are the worſt uſed by them when they fall into their Hands. 
The Night following we went through one of the moſt terri 
ble Storms that been ſeen for a long 


Arrival at Ha- Time in the Channel. The next Day, tho” 


vre de Grace. the Wind was almoſt quite fallen, the Sea 
was in an Agitation enough to terrify the boldeſt ; We ſhipped” 
| ſome Seas which put us in great Danger: One eſpecially over- 
flowed the great Cabin as I was beginning to ſay Mafs, and 


hindered me from proceeding ; ſo that when we entered Havre 
de Grace about Noon, every Body aſked us how we could hold 
out in a Storm that was felt even in the Port, 
- But they would have been more ſurpriſed at our Eſcape; when . 
two Days after, our Ship being drawn aſhore, they might have- 
ſeen it drop to Pieces with Rottenneſs. This was the firſt News 


that T heard on my Arrival here. Judge, Madam, how greatly 


our Lives were expoſed in ſuch a Ship in a Voyage of eighteen 
hundred Leagues, and in a Seaſon when the Sea is always in a 
Fury; and what Thanks we ought to return to GOD, not only 
for hn delivered us from ſhed an imminent Danger, bur 
alſo for having concealed from us the Knowledge of it, which 
alone was ſuficient to have killed us a thouſand Times over 


with Fear. 15 e 


